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THE CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, congratulated Lord 
Lytton on his return from his latest labours in the Far East and 
on his recovery from the unfortunate illness which beset him there. 
Lord Lytton was one of his oldest friends and closest neighbours, 
and he was very glad to stand as Chairman at so important a 
meeting. Lord Lytton had put the culmination to all the services 


he had rendered the country throughout his life by the great work 
of the League of Nations Commission of Inquiry in the Far East. 
Brought up in an atmosphere of diplomacy and oriental experience, 
Lord Lytton had spent a considerable part of his life studying 
Eastern problems and Eastern peoples. The diplomatic edu- 
cation which he must have received from his father displayed its 
influence in his dealings with China and Japan, and he was one 
of the few people who had been able to produce amongst the 
many nations of the world a unanimous Report. The Concert 
of Europe had developed but it was often out of tune, and it was 
a very notable achievement that Lord Lytton had made the 
instruments all play the same tune. 


Lorp Lytron: I must begin by expressing my great appre- 
ciation of the honour which this Institute has done me in pro- 
viding me with my first platform on my return from my work 
with the Far Eastern Commission of Enquiry. That honour has 
been greatly enhanced by this magnificent attendance, and by 
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the fact that so distinguished a statesman is in the chair to 
introduce me to-night. I am very grateful to Lord Salisbury 
for his most kind and all-too-flattering references to myself. 

I have been in considerable doubt as to what I should elect 
to speak about to-night. Naturally, my mind is very full of this 
subject, and I could talk for many hours on many aspects of it. 
If I have not chosen to speak about the things which you want 
to hear, perhaps you will give me an opportunity of correcting 
my mistake when I have finished, by asking me some questions 
on other points. 

When talking with my friends, many of them have said to 
me, “‘ I am afraid I have not read your Report yet. I have read 
a lot about it and I have read some of it. I know all about it, 
but I have not actually read it.” I thought perhaps I had 
better assume, though I do so with great diffidence in the presence 
of the very enlightened audience which is always to be found at 
Chatham House, that there were some of you in the same position. 

May I begin, then, by telling you something about the Report 
and about the spirit in which it has been compiled? I will try 
to make it easier for you to read it when you get the time. 

You will find first of all that it contains three chapters which 
purport to provide an historical background to the actual conflict 
and also to describe the specific issues which had arisen between 
the two countries concerned before the outbreak. You may 
perhaps be tempted to skip these chapters, but I would recom- 
mend you, if I may do so with all humility, to read them because 
they are really important. 

We ourselves felt that it would be impossible to investigate 
the particular issue unless we knew something about the con- 
flicting policies in years past, not merely of two but of three 
countries which border on Manchuria. I am quite aware that 
there must be in this room many ladies and gentlemen who have 
already an intimate knowledge of the history with which we have 
dealt, and of course they will find these historical chapters very 
sketchy and inadequate, but we did not pretend to write a 
history; we had to keep our perspective, and we found it impos- 
sible to give more space and consideration to events which 
occupied a great many years. We have tried, however, to 
reproduce the conditions in which this conflict grew up, and for 
that reason the chapters are important. 

I notice in the Press that our Report is called ‘‘ voluminous,”’ 
but that is a conventional newspaper expression. Just as a 
house-agent must describe a house as a “‘ desirable residence,” 
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and a paddock with a tree in it as a “‘ well-timbered park,” so the 
Press must always describe a report as “ voluminous,” but 
actually, compared with other League publications, this Report 
is not voluminous. Being on the short side, then, I hope you 
will find that it is readable. 

Here I will let you into a secret. At the very outset I asked 
my colleagues to decide a point of method. I said, “ We can 
write this Report in the third person singular, calling ourselves 
‘ The Commission ’ and saying ‘ it did this’ and ‘ it thinks that,’ 
or we can write it in the first person plural and call ourselves ‘ we,’ 
and I should like, if you will allow me, to write as ‘ we,’ and 
let this be a human document written by men of flesh and blood 
and not merely the report of some abstract body in the third 
person singular.” My colleagues were puzzled by this request ; 
they looked up other Reports of the League and said, “‘ We find 
there is no precedent for this. They are all written in the third 
person.” Isaid, ‘ Iam well aware of that, and that is why I make 
the proposal. I have always found these Reports difficult to read, 
and that largely because of the fact that they are so impersonal, 
and I want to make our Report readable. Will you allow me to 
try?”’ They said, “‘ You may have a shot at it and we will 
reserve our judgment until we see what it reads like.” Finally 
they said, “‘ There is too much ‘we’ about this.” So I had 
to put in a lot of ‘Commissions,’ and when you come across 
them will you remember please that they are the price at which 
I bought the ‘ we’ in other places? 

In one other respect I asked leave to depart from precedent. 
It is usually the custom in these Reports for the conclusions of 
the Commission to be summarised at the end, and it is customary 
for readers to turn to the last pages where they learn with very 
little trouble the conclusions of the Commission. Reviewers are 
thus able to write about a Report without reading much of it. 
Now I wanted this Report of ours to contain as few judgments as 
possible. Some, it is true, could not be avoided, but I suggested 
that when dealing with certain facts we should give our opinion 
of them in the chapters where the facts were recorded, and that 
when we came to the end—the only pages which some people 
would read—our last chapters should deal only with the future, 
and contain not criticisms and judgments, but only suggestions 
of what we thought possible for the restoration and maintenance 
of peace. Again there was some discussion, and my colleagues 
said, ‘‘ We have looked at other Reports, and the form you suggest 
is unusual.”’ I said, ‘‘ I know, but will you allow me to try?” 
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I am happy to say that in the end they not only agreed to adopt 
this form, but were satisfied that it had advantages. You will 
find that in so far as there are any opinions or judgments in the 
Report they have to be looked for, but when you turn to the 
conclusions, you will find only a hopeful story with regard to 
the future. 

The Report, as I have said, begins with three chapters of an 
historical character. The fourth chapter deals with the events 
of the 18th to 19th September, 1931. Again I would point out 
to you that throughout the Report, so far as I am aware, we have 
never referred to the “Incident” of the 18th September, and 
we have not referred to it because in our opinion it is very doubtful 
whether it ever occurred. We have referred to the events of the 
18th September, about which there is no doubt. Chapter IV 
deals with the events of that night, and of course, as was inevit- 
able, after dealing with the events we stated our opinions about 
them. That chapter, therefore, contains the first of our judgments 
and if you want to know the opinion of the Commission it will be 
necessary to turn to that chapter to find it. 

The fifth chapter deals with the other subject which we were 
specifically instructed to inquire into. The first matter we were 
sent to investigate was the events of the 18th September and the 
second was the establishment of the Manchukuo Government. 
Chapter V deals with the latter. It may perhaps interest you 
to know the meaning of this novel word. The three letters 
“kuo’” at the end of the word mean “ State,’’ and therefore 
‘““Manchukuo ”’ means “‘ Manchu State ”’ or the ‘‘ State of Man- 
churia.”” We have been obliged throughout to use the word in 
inverted commas, because we ourselves never recognised the 
existence of any such State. 

This chapter is divided into three sections. The first section 
deals with the stages by which this State came into being, the 
second with the present organisation of government, and the 
third with the opinions of the population regarding it, so far as 
we were able to gather them during our visit. Here you will 
find our second judgment, which was that this so-called State was 
not an example of a spontaneous desire for independence among 
the people or a genuine case of self-determination, but was in 
fact a Japanese creation, and indistinguishable from a Japanese 
protectorate. The opinions of the population, so far as we were 
able to gather them, were almost without exception indifferent or 
hostile to the new régime; not entirely without exception, because 
there were certain minority communities—Koreans, Manchus and 
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Mongols—some of whom expressed genuine appreciation of the new 
régime. The population of Manchuria is predominantly Chinese 
and apart from the ministers we heard no favourable opinions 
among the Chinese population. 

Now, the Japanese, as I understand from the Press, have 
expressed the view that in this matter the Commission showed 
marked bias, that we were not impartial or disinterested, that 
we had paid more attention to 1500 anonymous letters than to 
the official communications brought before us. So I should 
like to say that in expressing our opinions we discounted any 
anonymous communications we may have received. Our opinions 
are based on interviews with many prominent men. Of course it 
was necessary in the circumstances to withhold their identity ; 
it would not have been safe to reveal their names. The documents 
which we received in large numbers were almost always signed 
by their authors. 

In addition to that kind of evidence, there were what I should 
call ‘‘ indicating straws.’”’ We would get indications and a hint 
here and there which showed that there was a sentiment which 
it was not possible to express to us otherwise. We interviewed 
responsible men who told us afterwards privately not to pay 
any attention to what they had said at their public interviews, 
because they were not free agents, and they assured us that their 
genuine opinions were very different. All this had to be noted 
for what it was worth, and it all formed part of the material on 
which our opinions were based. 

The next chapter is called ‘‘ Shanghai,’ and you may find it 
the most disappointing of the chapters, because it says very little 
about the Shanghai affair. That chapter contains no judgment. 
We did not feel called upon to express any for two reasons. First 
of all, because, though we had a great deal of information on the 
subject while we were living in Shanghai, we did not as a Com- 
mission officially investigate this affair. We saw many people 
and heard a great deal about it from eye-witnesses. We visited 
the devastated area; we had lectures on the operations from 
Japanese staff officers; we interviewed Japanese admirals, and 
received many communications from both sides. There was a 
moment while we were in Shanghai when we were invited by the 
Committee of Ministers who were endeavouring to negotiate the 
armistice, to help them in their negotiations. We replied that if it 
was the unanimous wish of the Committee of Ministers, we should 
be very glad to assist, provided we had the authority of the 
League of Nations to do so. So a message was sent to Geneva to 
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inquire; the Secretary-General consulted the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and then replied very definitely that they did not wish us 
to remain in Shanghai, but to get on to Manchuria, as we were 
already late. I do not think, therefore, that the Chinese Govern- 
ment can complain that we have not said more about the Shanghai 
affair. 

Our second reason was that the facts of that affair were 
already in the possession of the League. You will remember 
that there was a Consular Committee set up ad hoc to investigate 
the events of the months of January and February, 1932. If that 
Consular Committee’s Report is inserted into ours, then the 
information in the possession of the League will be sufficient to 
enable it to form an opinion. We therefore confined ourselves to 
completing the story from the date on which the Consular 
Committee’s Report finished to the final evacuation of the 
Japanese troops. 

Then follow two chapters which are the most technical chapters 
in the Report. They are somewhat full of statistics, and deal 
with economic matters, but even they are worth reading, because 
they establish very clearly the fact that the value of the Chinese 
markets to Japan far transcends the value of any possible market 
she may ever have in Manchuria. Though the securing of her 
economic interests in Manchuria may be very valuable, it would 
never pay Japan to buy complete control of Manchuria at the 
expense of her Chinese market. Chapter VII deals in con- 
siderable detail with .the subject of the Chinese boycott of 
Japanese trade, and it contains the last of our judgments on that 
subject, though we preferred to call them “ comments,” and did 
in fact use that word in the Report. 

Having written so far, we felt that the field was open for a 
consideration of the future. We definitely shut the door on the 
past and turned to the problem of what was possible, granted the 
circumstances which we had described, asa future for Manchuria. 
Chapter IX describes the principles which in our opinion should 
be respected in any solution of the problem, and Chapter X 
contains our suggestions for a particular method of putting those 
principles into practice. 

It has been the subject of comment in some quarters that 
amongst our statement of principles we did not include specifically 
“respect for the sovereignty of China.’ My answer to that 
criticism is that the principle is inherent in the others. For 
instance, No. 3 is that the settlement must be in conformity with 
existing international undertakings, and since the recognition, 
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in fact the guarantee, of the territorial integrity of China is con- 
tained in the Covenant, and its administrative independence in 
the Nine-Power Treaty of Washington, it was not necessary to 
say again that it must be part of the new settlement which we 
suggested. It is inherent in our general proposals. The fact 
that we suggested that China should make the declaration which 
was to define the future Constitution of Manchuria in itself proves 
our recognition of the fact that the territory was owned by China. 

Naturally more attention has been paid to these last two 
chapters which represent our final conclusions; that is really 
what everybody wanted to know. But I would like to say 
again that we could not have written those last two chapters if 
we had not written the preceding ones. It was only the study 
of the preceding conditions which enabled us to form these 
conclusions, and therefore you will only be able to set a true 
value upon them and to judge them fairly if you have read the 
preliminary chapters. 

That is all I want to say about the Report, and I hope I have 
indicated in what I have told you the spirit in which we approached 
our task. From the very outset we regarded ourselves as peace- 
makers rather than as a court of justice, and I sincerely hope 
that those who read and those who discuss our Report will do so 
in the same spirit. 

I now propose to say something about procedure. What is it 
that we expect to follow the publication of this Report? I 
understand that the Japanese Government propose to send a 
delegation to Geneva to contest our findings, to establish our 
partiality, and to dispute some of our facts. They will maintain 
at Geneva, as they maintained before us, that their action through- 
out has been justified on the grounds of self-defence; in other 
words, that they were the attacked and not the attackers. 
Secondly, they will maintain that the State of Manchukuo was a 
spontaneous movement; that they had nothing to do with it 
and merely accepted the invitation of this new young State to 
afford it protection, having received from it an assurance that 
Japanese interests would be respected. Finally, they will 
maintain that everything they have done is consistent with 
existing treaty obligations. 

Therefore the first task which confronts the League is to come 
to a decision on this point, to decide whether they accept the 
Japanese case or the findings of the Commission, whether, in fact, 
the action already taken can be justified and the situation which 
it has created allowed to stand. Of course on that it is not for 
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me to express an opinion, but naturally I assume that the League 
_ will support the findings of its own Commission. I presume we 

were sent to the spot because the States Members of the League 
were not sufficiently certain of the facts to form an opinion of 
the merits of the dispute. We were asked to make an inves- 
tigation into the facts and to form opinions based on knowledge. 
I assume, therefore, that the opinions which we have based on 
the facts which we investigated will be accepted by the League. 
I think that in this connection the point made by our chairman 
is important; our findings were unanimous. There really was 
never any difference between us as to the main facts; we never 
differed as to what had actually happened. We had differences, 
and they were healthy differences, as to how we should describe 
the facts and as to what comments we should make on them. 
I say the differences were healthy because the mere fact that both 
sides were equally championed amongst our members meant that 
the Report as a whole was written with a continual regard not 
merely for the interests, but also for the susceptibilities of both 
countries, and nothing, so far as I know, was said in the Report 
which was critical of their motives. So the fact that this Com- 
mission, composed of five members from five different nations, 
all meeting for the first time with no previous views on the 
subject, were able to come to a unanimous decision, is in itself 
sufficient to justify the expectation that the League will accept 
its findings. 

I note there has been a tendency in some quarters, in speaking 
of the Report, to say that it has come too late. In the chorus 
of praise—and I admit that the Report has had a very favourable 
press throughout the world—there has been sounded a note—I 
do not know whether to call it of criticism or of regret—implying 
that what might have been of value six or even three months 
ago, was not now practicable because of the fact that the State 
of Manchukuo had been officially recognised by Japan. May I 
say a word about that? 

First, I should like to. point out that this step was always 
foreseen by us. It did not come as any surprise. It was 
evident from the first that it was the inevitable conclusion 
of the policy to which the present Japanese Government was 
committed. The Japanese having decided to set up this State, 
having created it, having supported it with their troops and 
filled it with their officials, it was inevitable that their 
Government should recognise its existence. Indeed, this was 
necessary in order to fulfil their purpose, because only when they 
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had recognised it as a Government could they make a treaty 
with it to secure recognition of their own interests in Manchuria. 
Moreover, they made no secret about it. Count Uchida, the 
present Foreign Minister, told us quite definitely that it was the 
intention of the Japanese Government to do this and that recog- 
nition was only a question of time. So please remember that 
our Report was written with that knowledge. It was not written 
in the belief that Japan would not take this step, but with the 
certain knowledge that it would be taken. You will find in the 
Report that we actually stated that we expected this to happen, 
and the fact that our expectations were realised in no way detracts 
from the value and force of our findings. 

Those who wished Japan not to take this step did so in her 
own interests, because they were anxious that she should not 
proceed to this extreme measure of aggravation of the situation, 
having undertaken at Geneva not to aggravate the situation. 
They hoped, too, that she would not take a step which would 
make it more difficult for her Government to recede from it. It 
was never suggested, however, by anyone that Japanese recog- 
nition of Manchuria would hamper the League in deciding what 
should be done with that country in the future. We are told that 
the League is faced with a fait accompli ; that may be, but if the 
fact is unjustifiable and inconsistent with treaty obligations, it is 
not justified by being accomplished. So I reject the suggestion 
that our Report is in any way vitiated by the fact that the 
Manchukuo State has been recognised by Japan. 

Assuming that the League of Nations is unanimous in refusing 
to recognise the existing state of affairs, the question arises, 
What next? What will be the next step in the procedure? I 
presume it will be an invitation by the League to both parties 
to rectify the situation and to make it conform with existing 
treaty obligations. 

The Report recognises fully the interests and rights of Japan 
in Manchuria, but we say to Japan, ‘“‘ You have tried to secure 
those interests and to maintain those rights in a way which is 
inconsistent with your treaty obligations. We cannot accept 
your way of doing this, but there is a world’s way, and if you will 
accept the world’s way, it can still be done.”” In this connection 
I should like to tell you the argument which I addressed to the 
Foreign Minister of Japan on the subject in our last interview. 
I said to him, ‘‘ You have told us that you have very solid interests 
in Manchuria; you have historical associations with it; you have 


fought two wars on its soil; you have ties which bind you indis- 
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solubly to the country. You have said to us that Manchuria is 
the life-line of Japan, and you are very sensitive on this point 
and resent the idea that anybody else should question the stand- 
point you take up. We recognise all that. We know of your 
treaties, we accept what you have told us about your economic 
interests, we know from history of the wars you have fought, and 
we respect your sensitiveness on this subject. Will you allow 
me to tell you that there are some things about which other 
nations are also sensitive, some things in which they take a pride, 
some things which they feel as strongly about as you do about 
Manchuria? There are some States who fought to the very 
death in the Great War, States that staked and lost everything. 
You say you have spent a billion yen in Manchuria; well, these 
States spent much more than that in the Great War and incurred 
debts which will cripple them for generations. You lost 200,000 
lives; these people lost many millions. And they got nothing 
out of it except one thing. The only thing which these nations 
have saved from all their sacrifices in the War is their collective 
machinery for maintaining peace and preventing a repetition of 
such horrors. They are proud of it and sensitive about it. It is 
to them a life-line, the life-line of their civilisation, and it counts 
for them as much as Manchuria counts to you. I ask you, there- 
fore, to remember this. You are up against a very difficult task ; 
do not make it more difficult by flying in the face of world opinion. 
The world is ready within its peace machinery to reconcile your 
interests with those of China. You are a member of the League; 
the League is under an obligation to help you in this crisis; it 
will do so if you will trust it, if you will submit your case to it, if 
you will proceed in conformity with its machinery and not against 
it. That is my request to you.” 

Well, I did not meet with much response at the moment, 
but I hope at any rate that the suggestion may have had 
some effect on the mind of the Foreign Minister. I hope that 
it will be repeated at Geneva and that Japan will be asked in 
all friendliness, in all earnestness and sincerity, to accept the 
world’s way, and will be given an assurance that such a way can 
be found. 

Now let me explain what I mean by the ‘‘ world’s way.”” It has 
been suggested that all we have done is to ask the League to refer 
the dispute back to the two parties. It should not be necessary, 
but in case it may be let me explain that that is not at all what 
we have done. It would obviously be impossible at this moment, 
in present conditions, to ask these two parties to negotiate, while 
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Manchuria is in the occupation of Japanese troops, while Japan 
is possessed of overwhelming military power and China in a 
military sense is powerless. The two parties would not be equally 
matched. What we do suggest is that the League should first 
of all secure the consent of both to the principles which should 
govern any discussion between them, that the League should 
define the indispensable conditions of a settlement on the broadest 
possible lines. We ourselves suggested ten such principles. Having 
done that, and having got the two parties to agree to negotiate 
on that basis, you would have put them back into a position of 
equality, and then I have not the slightest doubt that they would 
be far more competent to deal with the difficult and complicated 
details of the settlement than any outside body would be. 

That is what I mean by “the world’s way,” a way which 
would be consistent first of all with the principle of collective 
responsibility, secondly, with existing international obligations, 
thirdly, with the interests of the two parties, and finally, with 
the interests of the people who live in Manchuria itself. 

My last point is, What are the chances of such a thing being 
done? I am often asked—the question was put to me only 
to-day—‘ Do you really think that the Japanese are ever going 
to get out of Manchuria?” I certainly do not think they 
have the slightest intention of ‘getting out of Manchuria” 
and I don’t see why they should be asked to, but what I 
think the League can do, what we should help it to do, is to get 
both parties to agree to the conditions under which the Japanese 
shall remain in Manchuria. I believe that is possible, and all 
our efforts should be directed towards that end. Whether it can 
be accomplished or not depends entirely on the way in which the 
situation is handled. I venture to suggest that the immediate 
policy of this country, as expressed through our delegation at 
Geneva, should aim first at the maintenance of the unanimity of 
the League, for unless we remain united we can do nothing, and 
secondly at securing the cooperation of the United States of 
America. If the League is unanimous and if the United States 
comes in with the League, then I am confident that the object 
of the League can be attained. 

What is this object? It is the reconciliation of justice with 
peace, and we should strive after it along these lines. First, to 
go as far as possible in the way of conciliation to secure the 
acceptance of negotiation by both parties, and in the event of 
the refusal of either of them, to go as far as possible in the way 
of protest. 
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In the meanwhile we must assume consent. It is no good 
going forward to achieve an object with doubts about the chances 
of your success. It would be fatal to approach this problem 
with the certainty that you are going to fail. You must approach 
it with the conviction that you are going to succeed. So do not 
let us begin by saying that of course Japan will refuse. There is 
no certainty about it at all. What is certain is that Japan will 
defend her case until the very last moment and will come to 
Geneva with the intention of convincing the League that her way 
is the right way—she will come confidently in the hope that she 
is going to succeed. But that does not mean that if she fails 
to convince the League to accept her way she will necessarily 
refuse to accept the League’s way. Let us therefore assume 
that the League is going to succeed. 

We have first of all to create an organised world opinion, 
and having done that we must try our utmost to bring the opinion 
of Japan into line with it. It has been a bad year for the 
League. The Disarmament Conference has hung fire, and 
certainly the prospects of peace in the Far East have not 
improved since September of last year. But it is in just such 
circumstances that it is incumbent on the friends of the League 
to maintain cool heads and stout hearts, to have faith in the 
organisation which they have reared. For myself I am not sure 
that Mr. Stimson’s speech on August 8th last does not counter- 
balance all the other failures. That speech assured us that the 
United States recognises the principle of collective responsibility, 
and we did not know that before. It is a real advantage to be 
counted on the credit side of this year’s account. 

Again, let us think what would have happened if the League 
were not in existence. Does anybody doubt that there would 
have been actual war in the Far East, and that changes brought 
about by force would have been established beyond any possi- 
bility of redress? Look back at other conflicts and wars which 
we have experienced in our time. Is there any in which, before 
the League of Nations had been created, it would have been pos- 
sible to suspend operations while a Commission representing five 
different States investigated the facts? Is there one in which 
such a Commission would have reached a unanimous conclusion ? 
Surely that is something gained. 

The fact that Japan has now consented to state her case 
before the League and to have it discussed by the other Powers, 
which before she refused to do, is also a gain. Let us therefore 
remember all these things on the credit side and face with con- 
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fidence the difficulties ahead. Let us face them with faith in the 
principles, the technique, and the experience which have never 
yet failed. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED said he regretted that Lord Lytton’s mag- 
nificent address had not been delivered to an audience of ten thousand 
people in the Albert Hall and broadcast all over the country, possibly 
to the United States as well. 

No one who had attempted to follow the course of events in the 
Far East since 1895 could have watched the doings of Japan since 
September 18th, 1931, without the greatest misgiving in the interests 
of Japan herself; and he knew that this was the feeling of the very 
men, or their survivors, who had made modern Japan and who believed 
that her future lay not in isolation but in cooperation with the rest 
of the world. 

He was one of those who had read the Report, and he had also 
read parts of it in French to see if the text corresponded exactly, and 
there was one point upon which he would like to ask a question : 
Was the moderation of the Report which was so impressive wholly 
intended from the beginning, or was it accidental, or was the unanimity 
in moderation secured by the voluntary adoption of a self-denying 
ordinance on the part of some members of the Commission who might 
have been glad to express their feelings or opinions more frankly? 
The moderation of the Report would carry much more conviction 
with a public like the British, which had deliberately been kept in 
the saddest state of ignorance of the issue for the past year. 

On July 27th the Japan Society had given a farewell dinner to 
Colonel Homma, who for three or four years had been Military Attaché 
of Japan in London, and it was also a farewell to the Japanese Liberal, 
Yukio Ozaki, whose remarks on that occasion had not been in harmony 
with those of his military countryman. Colonel Homma, who had 
had access to every official communication between London and 
Tokyo during those three or four years, said, in response to the toast 
of his health, and reading from a carefully-typed manuscript, that, 
sorry as he was to leave England, he was glad to leave it with the 
assurance that the spirit of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was stronger 
than ever and that when the most critical moment in the life of Japan 
came, with the presentation of the Lytton Report to the League of 
Nations in October, Japan could count on the full support of England, 
who alone understood how entirely in her own defence Japanese action 
had been taken. This speech had been applauded by the majority at 
the dinner and had been printed in The Times next day. There had 
been no protest in any English newspaper. 

Lord Lytton had said that much would depend upon the part 
which the League played and on the stand it took in support of the 
Commission’s Report. Was there to be at Geneva an official policy 
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on the part of the British Government inspired by the spirit of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, in defiance of the obligations under the 
League Covenant and under the Kellogg Pact? Was British policy to 
be guided by the views expressed in official pronouncements at the 
League Assembly or by the views expressed, with apparently greater 
sincerity, by British delegates at unofficial luncheons, when listening 
journalists were assured that the British could not blame Japan since 
all the British colonies had been taken in the same way. Such views 
involved a complete ignoring of the fact that, since the Great War, 
there had been those attempts to establish a world order which Lord 
Lytton had brought to the attention of the Japanese Foreign Minister. 
Indeed, had Great Britain acted in the same way since the formation 
of the League of Nations, she would have merited the condemnation 


which Japan merited. 


Mr. O. M. GREEN said that he had lived for many years in China, 
and it was a great distress to him to see China humiliated and to have 
to confess that to a large extent it was her own fault. He felt that 
the possibility of a settlement in the Far East had been considered in 
the past too much in the terms of what the world might say to Japan, 
and in reading Lord Lytton’s Report it had seemed to him that not 
less important than the parts which referred to Japan were the parts 
which referred to the internal condition of China and the urgent 
necessity for international cooperation in helping China out of her 
troubles. At the end of Section Io of the conditions of a satisfactory 
settlement were these words: ‘All the other claims of her newly 
awakened nationalism—legitimate and urgent though they may be— 
should be subordinated to this one dominating need for the effective 
internal reconstruction of the State.” The Report referred to China in 
her present state as being incapable of friendship with Japan and a 
source of anxiety to the world. Those who had watched the trouble 
boiling up towards an inevitable clash had felt that if the clash came 
and ended without something having been done for China herself, a 
matchless opportunity would have been lost. In many ways con- 
ditions were more favourable to the carrying out of a scheme of inter- 
national cooperation than they had been for a very long time. There 
was far too much talking, jealousy, and waste of time and argument 
in Nanking, but unquestionably the men in control there were taking 
a realist view of affairs such as no Chinese Government had taken 
since the downfall of the Manchus. They had limited their aims and 
had declared that they would not have any more civil war. They 
had determined to restore the Yangtze Valley and to keep peace and 
order first of all, and surely that was a basis on which help might be 
given to China. 

When Chiang Kai-shek was overthrown in December 1931 a 
Government purporting to be a National Government on the lines of 
the British National Government, but largely controlled by the Can- 
tonese, had come to power on a platform of a strong policy towards 
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Japan, but after a time that Government had found that such a policy 
was practically impossible, and the Cantonese element had faded out 
and the former people had returned to power. This was the second 
change in six months in the Government of China which had not been 
accompanied by civil war as all previous changes of Government in 
China always had been. Surely that was a significant and hopeful 
circumstance. The policy of the realists in Nanking he was assured 
from careful inquiry and conversations with Chinese friends was quite 
sincere. It was on the lines along which he knew Chiang Kai-shek 
had been thinking early in 1930. But the difficulties before them 
were colossal—political rivalry, the Communist party in the Yangtze 
Valley, local politicians squeezing what they could from their own 
little pie in the corner—all these things had to be overcome. This 
was where the opportunity came for international cooperation, and he 
hoped that the League of Nations would not only deal with the 
unrighteousness of the behaviour of the Japanese army in Manchuria, 
but would also remember the very serious admonitions of Lord Lytton’s 
Report that something should be done for China. He was certain that 
nothing else would be a secure foundation for peace and harmony in 
the Far East. 


Mr. J. O. P. BLAND said that it was an invidious and an uncom- 
fortable thing habitually to fill the réle of a skeleton at an intellectual 
feast, to pop up continually like Cassandra at gatherings of the Greeks 
before Troy. But he had done it before and he was afraid he might 
have to doit again. He had read Lord Lytton’s admirable Report and 
agreed with it that it was well to let bygones be bygones. But he 
wished to bring forward, in regard to the future, two considerations 
arising out of the Manchurian situation which had not been dealt with, 
either in the Report or in the Press, or, so far as he was aware, in any 
manifestations of public opinion. 

The future of Manchuria, in 1904, had depended solely upon Japan’s 
willingness to let Russia take possession of it, or to resist. Japan had 
resisted, and China had recovered possession of Manchuria, without 
cost to herself; but at the subsequent Conference at Washington, 
Japan had made it plain that only after a decisive struggle would she 
ever give up her position of advantage in Manchuria. Every statesman 
in Japan, from that time onwards, had made this perfectly plain, and 
those who did not face that fact were living in a world of unrealities. 
The League had nothing to do with the Far East, and should never 
have taken up this question, for two excellent reasons. There were 
only three Powers directly interested in Manchuria—namely, Russia, 
the United States, and Japan; and of those three, two were not 
members of the League. If the United States, paying no subscription 
to the League, could be called in to discuss the question, why should 
Japan continue to pay a subscription, when she would have exactly 
the same voice in it, if she did not? Eventually, Japan would be 
confronted, as Russia had been confronted in 1904, with the position 
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that her continuance in Manchuria would depend on the willingness 
of another nation—the United States—to let her remain there. 

He noticed that all the leading advocates of the League and inter- 
national pacifism in Great Britain, including Mr. Wickham Steed, 
Professor Zimmern, Sir Norman Angell and Professor Gilbert Murray, 
were now coming to the position that if Japan refused to do what she 
had always declared she would not do, then the next step must be to 
join with the United States in a coercive attitude towards Japan, and 
if Japan declined to “ get out,” to apply sanctions. In other words, 
an offensive and defensive alliance would be formed between Great 
Britain and the United States to coerce Japan, and this result, from the 
point of view of the world’s peace, seemed to him deplorable. 

Secondly, he submitted that the Report was throughout pervaded 
by the failure of the League of Nations to recognise the paramount fact, 
that there was actually no Government in China. Amongst the 
remedial recommendations at the end of the Report it was suggested 
that the matter should be regulated, after a Conference, by four 
Treaties, which should form the basis of a new relationship between 
China and Japan. It was proposed that there should be a Sino- 
Japanese Treaty dealing with Japanese interests, and a similar Treaty 
of Conciliation and Arbitration, Non-Aggression and Mutual Assistance, 
though everyone knows that there is no government in China capable 
of making such Treaties effective. At present the government is 
vested in the hands of one man, without effective authority, and he 
thought it might be predicted with certainty that if within the next 
three years the Powers had not intervened to restore order, there 
would be a separate Cantonese Government in the South, a separate 
Northern Government in Peking, and the nucleus of a Customs 
collecting-Government at Nanking. Was it possible that such a 
country could really make treaties in the way the Report suggested ? 
He regretted to say that he regarded the Report, while couched 
in an admirable spirit of compromise, as representing a world of 
unrealities. 


Questions: In the Commission’s Report it was suggested “‘ that 
the principle of the open door should be maintained in order to allow 
interested Powers to cooperate in the development of Manchuria ”’ ; 
did the phrase “‘ interested Powers ”’ refer to those British, French, and 
American banking groups which in March 1920 were supported diplo- 
matically in Notes addressed by the Governments of Great Britain 
and the United States to Japan, protesting against the apparent desire 
on the part of the Japanese Government to exclude those banking 
groups from participation in the development of parts of the Republic 
for the benefit of the Chinese ? 

No reference appeared in the Report to the International Banking 
Consortium which had acquired certain railway rights obtained by 
Japan from China in 1915 and relinquished by Japan in 1920; was it 
to be understood that the Commission had been fully informed of the 
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interests of that Consortium and that its proposals would be supported 
by the banking groups? 

The phrase ‘‘ Apart from China and Japan other Powers of the 
world have also important interests to defend in this Sino-Japanese 
conflict” had an ominous sound; did it imply that there was an 
obligation on the political Governments of the Western nations to 
defend the interests of the Western banking groups, members of the 
Consortium ? 

Could anyone give an instance of any disinterested action of the 
United States Government in the Pacific? It was deplorable that 
the United States should have to be asked to help strengthen the 
League. 

Supposing Japan “ gave in”’ over Manchuria, could she rely on 
the promises of the Chinese Government and could the League force 
the Chinese to keep those promises ? 

Had the Commission been able to find out anything about the 
future intentions of Russia in Manchuria? In ten, twenty, or thirty 
years there might be the beginning of a catastrophic struggle for 
domination between the yellow and white races. 

Could not something be done to give moral support to the strong 
minority of young men and women in Japan who no longer believed 
in force as a means of settling international problems? A group of 
such young Japanese had made a profound impression at the Con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Shanghai in October 1931. 

Had the Commission taken into consideration the Sovietising effect 
which the Government in Moscow had had on large areas of China, 
and the possibility of a future Sino-Soviet combination against Japan ? 


Mr. Witson Harris gave as an instance of disinterestedness on 
the part of the United States in the Pacific the fact that, during the 
Washington Conference of 1921-22, the United States renounced the 
intention of fortifying the island of Guam as a naval base, which 
would have brought her within striking distance of Japan. Thereby 
she prevented any chance of contact of her fleet with the Japanese 
fleet and exposed her Philippine possessions to attack by Japan at 
any moment. There seemed quite a lot of disinterestedness in that. 


Lorp Lytton said he would answer the easiest question first. 
The Commission had found out nothing about the future intentions 
of Soviet Russia. The Russian Government had been asked, through 
the Secretary-General, if opportunities would be afforded for ascer- 
taining Russian opinion, and the answer had been that they would not. 
So they had heard nothing officially, but on the question whether the 
Commission had considered the influence of Communism in China and 
the possibility of a Sino-Soviet combination against Japan, he would 
refer the inquirer to the historical chapters of the Report. 

He knew nothing about the questions referring to the International 
Banking Consortium, and the Commission had not been thinking about 
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banks when they spoke of the interests of other Powers in Manchuria. 
In so far as the Powers represented the interests of their subjects, 
whether banking or other interests, a great deal had been said, and 
the information could be found not only in the chapters in the Report, 
but also in special studies prepared by experts which would be 
published in the second edition of the Report, with maps which 
unfortunately had not been included in the first edition. 

With regard to giving support to Liberal opinion in Japan, at the 
moment Liberal opinion was completely suppressed by a terrorist 
movement. Liberal politicians had either left the country or were 
under police protection. It was quite impossible for them to say 
anything in defence of their point of view except at the risk of 
their lives. But the Commissioners had had private conversations 
with Japanese of that school of thought, both young and old, and 
had been asked not to be too hard on Japan, and to remember 
that there was a large body of opinion which did not approve 
of the action of the Japanese Government, but that if Japan was 
pilloried, all patriotic Japanese would feel obliged to support their 
own country whether right or wrong. The Commission had borne 
this in mind in drafting the Report and had not confused acts of a 
particular Japanese Government necessarily with the public opinion 
of Japan. Undoubtedly the Government was supported by an over- 
whelming majority in Japan, but the people were largely kept in 
ignorance of the true facts. It did not follow that when the 
facts were brought to their knowledge and world opinion on the 
question was made known to them they might not have something 
different to say. 

This brought him to the question of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
He hoped that the negotiations would be continued throughout in 
the spirit of that alliance, but of course not at the expense of inter- 
national obligations under the Covenant. In consequence of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance the two countries had always been good 
friends, and much more could be done by friends than by critics. It 
was not a question in which all the right was on one side and all the 
wrong on the other, nor one in which the decision had to be in favour 
of one and against the other. 

He had no hesitation in saying that the moderation of the Report 
was designed, not accidental, but it was not the responsibility of any 
one member. He had addressed the members of the Commission at 
the very beginning of the tour on what he suggested should be the 
spirit of the investigation, very much in the sense of what he had said 
in his address to the Institute, that the work of the Commission should 
be an offer of assistance rather than an attempt to sit in judgment. 
His colleagues had unanimously agreed, and had reminded him that 
having set such a standard he must always live up to it, and he did 
not think the Report would have been so fully in accordance with that 
preconceived idea if they had not kept him up to the mark. They 
had constantly reminded each other of the spirit in which they had 
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set out, and had all tried to prevent thorns and spikes from appearing 
in the draft, as they tended to from time to time. 

To the Cassandras he would say that he so often found that they 
created their own difficulties; they started by imagining conditions, 
and then wept about them. Mr. Bland had said that the Commis- 
sioners were living in a world of unrealities, but he would suggest that 
some of Mr. Bland’s own images were equally unreal. The Report 
certainly did not ignore the chaotic condition of China; it had been 
given a legitimate space in the general arrangement, in fact, some 
people had welcomed it just because it had shown up the chaotic con- 
dition of China. But that very chaotic condition was precisely the 
basis of the Nine-Power Treaty of Washington, in which the parties 
signed a self-denying undertaking that they would not fish in those 
troubled waters and seek their own national advantage at the expense 
of China, when she was not in a position to defend herself. It was 
because Japan and the United States were signatories to that Treaty 
that it was inevitable that the United States should be a party 
concerned to see that it was maintained. 

It was no justification whatever that Japan should say, “ It is true 
we have violated two or three treaties, but we could not help ourselves, 
there is no settled Government in China.” That was precisely why 
the conditions were laid down that in that area the Powers not only 
would not seek national advantage at the expense of China, but also 
would consult with each other in any circumstances which might arise. 
If Japan had done that, no one could have blamed her. 

He would also like to point out that, though there was a chaotic 
condition in China and had been for some years past, conditions were 
not worse than at the time that the Washington Treaty was signed, 
and that it was definitely in the interests of the Powers concerned, 
including Japan, to strengthen rather than to weaken such Government 
as there was and to support that Government. 

This brought him to the point raised by Mr. Green, who had 
reminded him that there was not only the question of Japan but also 
the question of China. He realised throughout that if the League 
was to succeed it must show that it could be of assistance to both its 
Members. People were apt to think that it was only a decision by 
military force which could be unacceptable, but a decision could be 
imposed on a country by force of law which left as much resentment 
behind. If the only result of appealing to the League were a forced 
decision of that kind, the League would have failed. Both countries 
must be able in the future to look back and say that they had got 
something from their appeal to the League, that the League had done 
something for them in their difficulties as well as settled their quarrel. 

If the League could bring about conditions in Manchuria which 
would satisfy the Japanese requirements, it would be a benefit to 
Japan even though it involved some surrender, but equally if the 
League could give international help to China in her own affairs, not 
merely in Manchuria, it would be a benefit to China, With regard 
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to China’s ability to fulfil her promises, the Commission had told the 
Chinese Government quite frankly that they did not believe the 
Chinese Government was in a position to satisfy the Japanese require- 
ments unaided. The Japanese were quite entitled to demand a 
Government in Manchuria which could maintain law and order, make 
life and property safe, and fulfil treaties into which it entered. But, 
they had told the Chinese Government that they did not believe that 
the Chinese could satisfy those requirements with the assistance 
which other States were prepared to give them, and they had suggested 
that the Chinese should ask the League for the services of expert advisers 
and assistants. The Commission deliberately contemplated that a 
large proportion of those advisers would be Japanese. He deprecated 
the suggestion he had heard in certain quarters that China should be 
urged only to accept the Commission’s proposals on condition that 
the more important advisers should not be Japanese. That was 
contrary to the whole spirit of the Report, which was that some basis 
should be found on which the two peoples could cooperate and be 
friendly. It could not work if one assumed a continuance of the same 
hostility between them. 

With the assistance of expert advisers and officers to train the 
gendarmerie, with a head of the National Finance Department, and 
in particular an expert to manage the Central Bank of Manchuria, 
the Government contemplated in the Report, if set up in Manchuria, 
could implement any assurances that were given. 
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THE CRISIS OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
REGIME IN GERMANY 


Address given at Chatham House on October 18th, 1932. 
By Dr. ARNOLD WOLFERS 
StR CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON, C.V.O., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, SIR CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON: It would 
probably be an impertinence on my part to say how Dr. Wolfers 
is qualified to speak on this particular subject. I suppose almost 
every member and every guest here this evening is aware that 
Dr. Wolfers is the Director of a distinguished institution, the 
Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politik, in Berlin; that he is well known 
throughout Germany as a publicist; and that he is not only 
singularly conversant with current views in Germany, but brings 
to bear upon them a trained and critical judgment. 

I suppose at the present moment there are two topics of out- 
standing importance in the international arena. The first is the 
Lytton Report and the great issues of policy in the Far East 
which it raised; the second is the internal and external situation 
of Germany. Some of us may have some direct, first-hand 
knowledge of this, but I think we all realise that there is no 
subject of greater importance, and that there is no subject on 
which it is more desirable for every British citizen to have 
accurate views and to frame sound judgment than this whole 
question of Germany in its external relations as well as its 
internal position. 

I will now ask Dr. Wolfers to address you. 


Dr. ARNOLD WoLFERS : When [ had the privilege of addressing 
this Institute about three years ago, I did not, fortunately, try to 
predict the future trend of domestic affairs in Germany. If I had 
done so, I do not suppose I should have predicted that it would 
be necessary, at this time, to discuss the crisis of democratic govern- 
ment in Germany. That perhaps will help me to avoid predicting 
too much to-day. 

It must seem astonishing that we should be obliged to speak 
of a crisis of democratic government in Germany when it only 
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came into being fourteen years ago. It is all the more astonishing 
since this democratic régime has passed through a period of 
accomplishments which were applauded throughout the world. 
It is not as if it had broken down in its initial stages in that very 
terrible period of post-War struggle for life which Germany 
passed through until 1924; the change came about at a very much 
later date—namely, after 1928 or 1929. 

A word first of the real achievements of the Republic; too 
many Germans to-day can only see the negative side. 

The period of 1924-1930 was one of economic reconstruction 
of a country which had gone through, not only the War, not only 
the revolution, but also that very terrible period of inflation at the 
end of which it looked as if Germany were going to break down. 
At the end of 1928 German labour was employed and German 
industry, though needing and borrowing foreign capital, was 
on its feet again. In that period the parliamentary system in 
Germany was working too; a number of governments in those 
years with changing majorities were able to govern with the 
support of the Reichstag. At the same time, in international 
affairs Germany was restored, not to a position of equality, but 
at least to a position of high standing and of recognition in the 
world as a Power of importance. Germany had become a member 
of the League of Nations and had a permanent seat on the League 
Council. Why, then, after such a period of consolidation did the 
change come about? 

First, I think it is wise to look upon the weaknesses inherent 
in the democratic régime of Germany before entering into a 
discussion of the outside forces which in Germany rose up against 
the existing democratic order, inherent weaknesses which date as 
far back as the Weimar Constitution. The democratic régime in 
Germany has been called the “ Weimar system,” and I shall use 
those words as indicating that democracy in Germany was 


based on the Weimar Constitution of 1919. It was an extreme 


form of representative government, an extreme form of democratic 
constitution. No other country had gone so far in working out 
parliamentarism in the sense of giving practically all the power 
to the House of Commons—to the Reichstag—and therefore of 
giving all the power naturally to the political parties forming this 
Reichstag. As time went on, and particularly when the crisis 
began, it became evident that there was one other power well 
founded in the Constitution: the power of the President. In the 
years of pure parliamentarism, as we call it in Germany, political 
power, however, lay completely with the Reichstag, not even with 
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the Cabinet; the Cabinet was completely dependent upon 
the Reichstag. In this Reichstag, because of the proportional 


‘system of election, there were very many parties—more than 


twenty—which, in order to exercise authority, were obliged to 
form coalitions, the groupings in which changed with alternating 
governments, with the result that the parties had to work on a 
basis of compromise, which was generally not satisfactory to any 
one party. Furthermore, the parties which supported the 
governments of the post-War period possessed little homogeneity, 
though most of the time the coalitions of the Weimar system 
were formed by a few parties only; the parties of the Right, the 
Conservative parties of all shadings, remaining generally in an 
attitude of hostile opposition. The parties which ruled in the 
Reich and in the states such as Prussia or Bavaria were the 
Social-Democratic Labour Party with a moderate but Socialist 
programme; a small and decreasing Democratic Party, some- 
thing like the English Liberal Party—not only because it is 
decreasing, but also in its programme—and the Roman Catholic 
Centre Party. In the period of consolidation other small parties 
were attracted to the Weimar system, not so much because 
they liked the kind of constitution Germany has, but because 
a number of interests forced them to give up pure opposition 
and to take a part in the government of the country. I do not 
want to say that all these groups, such as the German People’s 
Party—Stresemann’s Party—lined up with the Republican 
Parties only because of their economic interests, but certainly that 
aspect had a strong influence. After a while Stresemann’s per- 
sonality and the success he seemed to be having in foreign policy 
provided another factor which attracted these moderate Conserva- 
tive groups to the Republic. Yet the attachment of the followers 
of these parties to the Weimar system was never very strong and 
died away in the crisis. 

Other strong groups were from the beginning definitely opposed 
to the new Constitution. The followers of the old régime very 
naturally after the sudden revolution of 1918 were unwilling to 
accept the new order of things, political and social. They formed 
parties which were not willing to cooperate, and therefore could 
not be taken into the government. So the German Republic 
had a kind of one-sided coalition system, and was unable to adopt 
a real system of representative government, which means the 
alternative representation of all groups of the population. 

In addition to these constitutional and political defects, I 
should like to point out that psychologically the Weimar Con- 
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stitution came into being in a very unfortunate way for a first 
experience in representative government in Germany. To the 
minds of the people who were not in favour of the revolution this 
Constitution was the outcome of the loss of the War and was 
brought into Germany as a result of pressure from the Allies, and 
particularly President Wilson, who wanted Germany to become 
a democracy and a Republic. This made the Constitution look, 
in the minds of many people, like an outcome of foreign intrusion 
into German affairs. 

So from the beginning this democracy had its weaknesses 
from within apart from the other new facts that came into being 
later. 

When in 1928 and 1929 the period of so-called prosperity came 
to an end, it became far more difficult to provide a line of com- 
promise between Labour and Capital, the two wings of the Weimar 
system of coalition. When, with the economic crisis, there came the 
signing of the Young Plan, burdening Germany again, at the very 
moment that depression was beginning, with an annuity of more 
than two billion marks, a first very definite attack by the groups 
of opposition was opened against the Republican Government. 
The Weimar parties, it was said, were willing to sacrifice German 
interests for the sake of cooperation with foreign Powers and out 
of a spirit of undue optimism. To this economic change was added 
the general disappointment in regard to foreign affairs. One of 
the great difficulties which the Republic had to face was the fact 
that in foreign politics there was little chance of any government 
being able to satisfy the German people. The Versailles Treaty 
bound the hands of every government. Hopes had been aroused 
by the Locarno Treaty, hopes in regard to a quicker and more 
definite revision of the most humiliating and depressing clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles. These hopes were being disappointed 
in 1928-29 when it became evident that these new pacts and 
treaties were only going to tie Germany down more than she 
had been tied down by the Treaty of Versailles, just because they 
were voluntary. An outburst of long-repressed nationalism, of 
nationalist revolt, began to shape the political life of Germany. 
At the same time, the difficulties experienced within the govern- 
ment in meeting the needs of the growing economic depression 
brought about a situation in which even the friends of the Weimar 
Constitution began to speak of a crisis of parliamentarism. There 
was a general feeling throughout Germany that in the period of 
the Hermann Miiller Cabinet, presided over by a Social Democrat, 
Germany was living in a régime of foul compromise, satisfying 
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neither the needs of labour nor the needs of the capitalistic 
economic system. The Cabinet was incapable of any action 
because it had to uphold those very difficult coalitions between 
groups so little homogeneous in character. It became evident in 
1928-29 that the forces of opposition were growing very rapidly. 

I shall not say much about the Communist opposition. It 
disturbed the government, because it made it more difficult to 
form a majority, but it played no effective or important part in the 
further development of the crisis. The Communists always voted 
against every government, lined up with every opposition, but 
did not have any leading part in the further events. The important 
opposition came from the Right. 

On the Right, as I said before, there were large groups in 
opposition: there were the moderate Conservatives who had taken 
part in government and remained in the coalition. They were 
beginning, however, to lose their followers, who turned further 
to the Right. There was a second group—the German Nationalist 
Party, then coming under the leadership of Hugenberg, the party 
which stands for as much restoration of the pre-War Constitution 
as can be achieved, the followers of the old régime who have 
remained true to it and still hope for a return to the old social 
and political order. This party, once very large, split up when a 
new, very much more vigorous and more active movement of 
opposition, the National Socialist Party, grew up under the 
leadership of Hitler. The followers of Hitler have been recruited 
very largely from those parties which once formed the Moderate 
Conservative Wing of the “ nationalist opposition.” 

The social background of the Hitlerite movement is formed by 
the middle classes, to a larger extent probably by the lower 
middle classes. What needs to be explained is not so much 
how it is that all these groups should have become more passion- 
ately nationalist after 1928 than they were before—the whole 
situation was driving people into a nationalist state of mind 
in view both of foreign policy as a whole and to the 
reparation policy of those days in particular—but why so large 
a part of the middle classes should have turned to a party 
which was calling itself Socialist. How can one explain why the 
middle classes, generally so very conservative, should have turned 
‘‘ Socialist,” or at least fundamentally anti-capitalist? The 
reason is two-fold : one social or economic and the other spiritual. 

A social factor of very great importance, and peculiar to 
Germany, I think, is the fact that the lower middle classes in 
Germany, through the inflation and partly again through the 
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present economic depression, lost their savings, lost their economic 
security, and lost—this is particularly true of the academic and 
younger generation—the hope of a promising career. Never, I 
think, have the middle classes in any country gone through a 
period of such deep depression, leading them into a state very 
much like that of the proletariat, but with a mind which is not 
proletarian, with a culture and traditions that remained those of 
the bourgeois or propertied classes. Spiritually, the German 
middle classes were quite prepared to turn away from what we 
call the capitalist system. By old tradition in Germany the 
middle classes, the members of the civil service, and even the 
army, in no way like the industrial system of our days. The 
competitive, acquisitive, profit-making system of modern days 
is looked on as a foreign invention that has come into Germany 
under the influence of the industrial development of the West. 
People were willing to put up with it in periods of prosperity and 
rising standards of living, but in their hearts they think it funda- 
mentally wrong. There isa very deep-rooted and genuine socialism 
in that sense all through the middle classes of Germany. It is 
difficult for them to formulate a programme because the imagina- 
tion necessary to work out a socialist system which is not based 
upon the ideas of Communism is lacking; there is a feeling that it 
would be better for the State or the government to look after 
economic affairs rather than to leave them in the hands and at the 
mercy of private interests, particularly international, economic 
and financialinterests. Much of the anti-Semitism of the Hitlerite 
movement can be explained by the fact that the middle classes, 
depressed between the plutocratic and monopolistic power of 
the cartels and the banks on the one hand and the organisations 
of labour on the other, believe the Jews to have played a very 
important réle in this plutocratic, international and financial world 
of big business. 

Here you have the economic and spiritual reason why Hitler 
was able to attract very large masses—fourteen million people 
at the climax of his movement last summer—to a movement both 
Nationalist and Socialist. He attracted to his party many groups 
who had long before tried to work out ideals of a national and 
social order other than the capitalistic order; some of the best 
minds of the younger generation in Germany have been developing 
these ideas with very much spiritual force. It is wrong to 
imagine that a movement of the strength of the Hitler movement 
could have become as important as it has if it possessed only the 
very negative aspects which have been so evident and have 
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shocked people in Germany and abroad. At the same time, it 
is true, deeper spiritual forces and ideals developed among 
the academic and intellectual youth, many of whom never joined 
the National-Socialist Party, and have felt it to be a shame 
that the Hitlerite movement, in becoming a mass-movement, 
should have abused ideas which were not meant to serve the 
purpose of arousing the masses to brutal acts and hatred and to 
a height of passion nearly leading to civil war. 

The pressure of this Conservative and Nationalist opposition 
to the Weimar system was so strong in 1929 that the 
Right Wing of the Weimar coalition, particularly the Roman 
Catholic Centre Party, began to feel that there was danger in 
continuing the one-sided Left Wing coalition. If it were to go 
on, there might one day arise a situation in which by civil 
war or by legal means the whole system could be dislocated. 
In those days, therefore, the first step was taken out of the 
Weimar system of 1924-28. It was taken by Chancellor 
Brining. Briining, overthrowing the government of Hermann 
Muller, took the first step in a direction which, it seems 
to me, has led to a logical sequence of events resulting in 
the situation in which we find ourselves to-day. Of course, 
this step was not intended to go as far, and was not indeed 
carried as far as the second step taken by others in 1932. 
Briining, before he became Chancellor and with the help of the 
same men who have formed the government of Von Papen, 
began to study the possibility of forming a coalition of the Right, 
between the Centre Party and the more moderate Conservative 
groups of the Right. It was evident, however, when Briining 
came into power in April 1930 that with the existing parties of 
the Right he would not be able to form a majority that could 
support him in Parliament. Therefore, Briining dissolved the 
Reichstag in the summer of 1930, hoping that the polls would 
return him with a majority on the Right by increasing the 
Moderate Wing of the Conservative opposition. 

This first step of Briining failed; the elections of September 
1930 did not strengthen the Moderate Wing of the Nationalist 
opposition, but strengthened the extremist Right Wing. The 
Hitlerite Party came back into Parliament with 107 members 
instead of 12. You will all remember the astonishment, not only 
of the Germans, but of the whole world, when suddenly this party, 
which nobody had taken seriously into account, came back into 
Parliament with this enormous number of seats. When Briining’s 
hope of forming a coalition to the Right had failed, there was only 
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one other course to adopt if the Constitution was not to be 
violated, and that was to form a minority government, in the 
hope that the Social Democrats would be willing to tolerate this 
rather than drive Briining into the hands of a coalition with 
Hitler. That was what happened. From that day on, however, 
the Reichstag stopped working in a positive sense. Briining’s 
Government was a government by ordinances. It was based on 
Article 48 of the Constitution, which gave the President the right 
to legislate by ordinances, but gave the Reichstag the right to 
reject such ordinances. Briining was able throughout 1931 and 
into the spring of 1932 to govern by ordinances of the President 
because the Reichstag did not form any majority against them. 
That is practically all the Reichstag was able to do in those days. 
One must keep that in mind when looking at the situation that 
came about in the spring of 1932. 

We had, then, already taken one step out of the democratic 
régime of the Weimar system, under Briining, simply of necessity, 
because, as I said, it was impossible—or Briining and the Centre 
Party believed it to be so—to continue governing with full and 
open Socialist cooperation. It was impossible because the 
Nationalist opposition was directing all its attacks against the 
Social Democrats with the slogan of anti-Marxism. With this 
slogan of having to save Germany from Marxian government, 
Hitler was attracting to himself more and more millions of 
followers of the middle and upper classes. Any government 
with open support by the Socialists was likely to drive a majority 
of voters into the ranks of the Nationalist opposition. Briining 
had this in mind. But force of circumstances, and the 
fact that Briining, wanting to remain true to the Constitution, 
had to be tolerated by the Socialists, allowed Hitler to continue 
his attacks on what he now called the “ system of Weimar,” 7.e. 
on Briining and the parties supporting him. 

That was the situation in spring 1932. Why was Briining 
not allowed to go on with this more or less constitutional, 
half-parliamentarianist type of government? What happened 
in the spring of 1932 that led the President and the leaders of 
the German Reichswehr, to believe that Briining’s experiment 
was failing and that the Republic was in danger again? 

There were two very important factors: one was that in 
the elections of the spring of 1932 in Prussia Hitler returned with 
37 per cent. of all the votes; he was getting near to the majority. 
There was a general feeling in the spring of this year that the 
tendency for Hitler was so definitely a rising one that perhaps he 
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might win a majority. If nothing was done to check the move- 
ment, Germany might fall into the hands of a Hitlerite govern- 
ment. Let me say in a few words in passing why there was so 
much fear of this coming about. The simple reason was that 
Hitler was fighting, though with legal means and on a parlia- 
mentary basis, for a programme definitely drawn up on the lines 
of the Italian Fascist system. It was quite evident that if by a 
majority he came into power the German government would then 
certainly be turned into a Fascist system of one-party dictatorship. 
There was very much fear of that in all circles—non-Hitlerite 
circles, it need hardly be said. 

But there was a second reason, perhaps a more important one, 
which brought about the change. In those days many people 
only counted in numbers ; I think Hitler did himself. He thought 
a 37 per cent. vote in his favour might become a 45, and then a 
50 per cent. vote. The danger to the German Republic and the 
constitutional system in Germany was coming, however, from 
another source; the attraction of the Hitlerite movement as the 
big Nationalist movement of opposition to Marxism and foreign 
oppression was beginning, or is said to have begun, to appeal 
to the minds of the soldiers and the officers of the army. In 
times of peace in a country like this it must seem peculiar that 
the army should play so big a réle. I can understand some people 
feel it applies only to German mentality to give the army so 
important a place as to allow a change in the minds of the soldiers 
and officers to lead to a definite break with the constitutional 
system. This has nothing to do, however, with so-called mili- 
tarism. It is not a peculiarly German situation that when one 
gets near to civil war the army and the police should come.to 
the foreground. When the danger of civil war grows nearer, 
when there is a movement that calls itself revolutionary and that 
one day may simply step in and take over the government 
illegally, then for the government it becomes a matter of primary 
importance to know whether it can rely upon the armed forces, 
upon the men who may have to oppose this revolutionary move- 
ment at the risk of their lives. The leaders of the army, and 
particularly Herr von Schleicher, were of the opinion in April 
1932 that if things went on as they were going, the government 
would no longer be able to rely upon the army. Von Schleicher 
may have been wrong. Nobody can tell. But there were 
certainly good reasons for him and many others to believe that 
the situation was growing dangerous, merely by the fact of the 
Briining Government being supported by the Social Democrats 
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and being looked upon by Nationalists of all shadings—and 
thereby also by those groups having influence in the army—as 
a semi-Socialist Government. 

There was perhaps another factor, of somewhat minor im- 
portance, but to the minds of some people not without importance. 
The coalitions of the Weimar system, particularly also that of 
Briining, were coalitions with the Roman Catholic Centre Party. 
This party was necessary for every majority. All these govern- 
ments gave to the Roman Catholics a very important, often enough 
a dominating, place. I think it must be borne in mind that the 
groups in opposition in Germany united the bulk of the Protestant 
population. There was some degree of resentment against this 
very powerful and extraordinary position in which the Centre 
Party found itself. So with anti-Socialist sentiments there was 
combined this more or less vague feeling that the Weimar 
system as it was working was giving undue power to one group— 
the Roman Catholic Party. 

Whatever the reasons may have been, whether good or bad, 
the fact was that under this system which Briining was trying to 
maintain to save the Constitution, the Hitlerite movement was 
growing from day to day. That was the situation in which the 
President suddenly decided to dismiss Briining, much to the 
astonishment of the Chancellor himself, of very many people in 
Germany and certainly of people abroad. Briining’s personality, 
his excellent achievements and his statesmanship have gained for 
him the sympathies of people abroad and in Germany. It was 
not against him personally that the change was brought about, 
the President would have liked him to remain in the new Cabinet ; 
it was against the system—namely, against this combination of a 
government basing its force on the authority of the President and 
the army and having to be tolerated for constitutional reasons by 
the Social Democrats. 

The President decided to call into office a new government, 
the character of which it is easy to describe after what I have 
said. The one decisive change which was brought about was 
that this new government should not be obliged to rely upon 
the support of the Social Democrats. The President wou!d 
have liked the Roman Catholic Centre Party to remain in the 
government. There was a wish to have “ national concentration,” 
not in the English sense, but in the narrower German sense of 
national concentration without Labour. The German use of the 
word “‘ national ’’ as opposed to socialist goes back to pre-War days 
and is certainly a very unfortunate conception. It looks as if to 
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be “national ”’ were contradictory to being a Social Democrat or a 
Socialist. The Social Democrats, I believe, have given abundant 
proof of their true nationalism in the sense of patriotism during 
and after the War. 

Anyway, the idea was that this new government should try 
to form a kind of coalition of the Right, trying to unite those 
forces on the Right which Briining two years before would have 
liked to have attracted to his government. The feeling that 
at last Germany would have to change from one majority to 
another giving the groups of opposition a chance to show their 
abilities was certainly in the minds of those who formed the new 
government. In a way it was, however, a real break with the 
system of Weimar. It was not simply another form of parlia- 
mentary coalition; the idea was to get away from coalitions, to 
get away from the overwhelming influence of Parliament, by 
giving the power of selecting and dismissing the Cabinet to the 
President. 

That of course needs a word of explanation. Why did the 
President not try to form a constitutional and parliamentary 
Cabinet based on the parties of the Right? The reason, I think, 
is simple enough. The years between 1930 and 1932 had brought 
Germany to the verge of civil war. In the democracy of Germany 
in those years one big party had grown up which was clearly anti- 
Democratic and revolutionary. There was no possibility of 
saying: ‘‘ Now let us form a coalition of the Right,” as if on the 
Right there were. parties willing to form parliamentary govern- 
ments. The parties with which the government had to deal were 
either Fascist or Monarchist, certainly not Republican and 
Democratic. The only way to avoid extreme solutions, therefore, 
seemed to the President to be the forming of a government based 
on his constitutional authority, on his plebiscitary authority as 
President-elect, the one pillar of German democracy which still 
stood. I think there can be no doubt that in the mind of the 
President there was a choice to be made between the non-working 
Democratic Parliament and the still unshaken Democratic 
authority of the President-elect. The fact that there was this 
President with his enormous authority provided a chance that a 
Cabinet based on his authority might be able to find a solution. 

What happened after the setting up of this new government 
was certainly a complete change of the situation, probably un- 
expected even to those who formed the new government. Their 
idea had been that if such a government were formed, with the 
authority of the President and the army behind it, Hitler and his 
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party would soon be willing to cooperate. Hitler was given a fair 
chance by the holding of new elections and by allowing his militia 
to wear uniform again. It was rightly expected that he would 
come back into Parliament, not with a majority, but with a large 
party ; it was also believed that he would then realise that he had no 
chance of becoming the sole dictator of Germany, and would find 
it wiser to take part in a government which by no means had 
Social Democratic support and could not be called anti-National or 
Marxist. That was the hope of the government. Hitler perhaps 
had even made promises to that effect. But when the moment 
came, on the 13th of August, when the leader of the party that had 
conquered 37 per cent. of the votes was called by the President 
and asked whether he would cooperate with this clearly National 
Conservative Government, Hitler refused. He demanded the 
total power in Germany, power accorded him to the same degree 
as the King of Italy had accorded power to Mussolini. The 
President refused, and no democrat will blame him for doing so. 
Now there was no chance left of the government obtaining any 
kind of majority in Parliament. There was the Communist 
opposition with the very large number of 89 seats; the Social 
Democratic opposition, with its 133 seats in the House, was by 
no means willing to support a government which had put the 
Socialists out of power and had even driven them out of power 
in Prussia; the Catholic Centre Party was embittered through 
the dismissal of Briining; and then, after the 13th of August, the 
230 followers of Hitler in the Reichstag went into the most 
severe opposition against this present government. There was 
nothing but opposition on all sides, and no kind of agreement 
between these groups of opposition. Certainly at the time there 
were discussions between the Centre Party and the Hitler Party 
regarding the formation of a coalition; the two parties could, if they 
wished, form a majority against the government. Some people say 
if they had been given a fair chance they might have come to an 
agreement. If such people feel that it was an undemocratic and 
unconstitutional step on the part of the present government not 
to have allowed, or given full opportunity for the formation of 
this coalition, at least one thing can be said in favour of the 
attitude taken by the government: after Hitler had refused to 
cooperate with a government with a policy so close to his own 
programme, and made up of men who had fought together with 
him in opposition, did it not seem like a farce, and not a real 
democratic and parliamentary stand, on the part of Hitler sud- 
denly to be willing to go into a coalition with the very party he 
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had been fighting to such a degree as to make constitutional 
government in Germany impossible? It was really a question of 
whether he could be trusted to take government in hand even 
together with the Centre Party, after the events of the 13th of 
August. Of course there will be a discussion on this point in 
Germany for many years. It will always remain an open question 
whether there was not this one and only chance of returning to a 
form of parliamentary government. But in the light of the events 
that had gone before, there were good reasons, even from the point 
of view of democracy, for dissolving the Reichstag again rather 
than to allow Hitler to come into power, at a moment of the 
greatest difficulties in the economic, social and financial field, 
and in the field of foreign politics and so soon after the events of 
the 13th of August. 

Now just a word about future possibilities and tendencies. 
The threat of dictatorship by one party has, I think, been taken 
from Germany. I do not know whether everybody realises what 
that means for all of those who do not belong to the one party 
which might have ruled Germany. The things that have hap- 
pened in other countries which have been brought under a dictator- 
ship would have been nothing in comparison with the terrible 
brutality and terror with which such a government would naturally 
have had to defend its position against the many opposing groups 
inGermany. A country which is so divided, which in itself unites 
such fundamentally different groups, characters, tendencies and 
ideals, is certainly least fit for the exclusive rule of one party. 

But I do not want to say that the National Socialist movement 
by not having come into power has ceased to be one of the impor- 
tant factors in German future political life. As a spiritual force 
making for changes of attitude and changes of ideas it remains the 
most active force in Germany. From one other point of view it 
may become important; Hitler, with all his anti-democratic 
tendencies, is caught by the fact that he leads a mass movement, 
and has to-day more sense of the necessity for governments to find 
popular support than the other conservative groups. He may 
therefore become, against his own original programme, a force 
making for democracy. He is fighting to-day against what he 
believes to be the threat of class dictatorship by some small 
privileged minority, particularly the Junkers. The further we go 
the more this character of his movement as a safeguard against 
social reaction is likely to come to the fore. He will naturally, as 
the leader of large masses, fight any system which thinks it can 


continue without popular support. 
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The second possibility—namely, the return pure and simple to 
the Weimar system—is just as unlikely, it seems to me, as a dic- 
tatorship of one party. Those groups that stepped into power when 
the democratic system of Weimar, fighting the Hitlerite move- 
ment, failed to find a solution, small as they may seem in number, 
are very powerful in the social and economic field; they are too 
powerful to allow of a return pure and simple to the system which 
has proved a failure. Perhaps there was not enough time and 
opportunity to prove whether a constitution of that character 
could have been carried on. But certainly it has not proved 
strong enough to meet necessities in a period of a real crisis. On 
the other hand, I do not believe that the other groups or parties 
which formed the Weimar system have gone out of power for ever. 
I said before that there was a tendency in certain reactionary 
quarters in Germany to try to keep the Socialists out of power. 
Within the last months and weeks, however, the man who abroad 
is looked upon as being the typical reactionary, Herr von 
Schleicher, is known to have thought of building up a govern- 
ment with the support of the Trade Unions. He sympathises 
largely with the Trade Unions. So, I am told, does the German 
army. Whilst there is a very severe opposition towards the 
Socialist Party being held responsible for the events since the 
War, there is by no means a feeling in the ruling groups to-day 
that the Trade Unions and organised Labour could or should be 
kept out of power for ever. The Trade Unions are strong practi- 
cally in every party in Germany. There are Nationalist groups 
forming Trade Unions; the employees and civil servants have all 
formed their Trade Unions. These Trade Unions cling together 
in a sense of solidarity notwithstanding their different political 
affiliations. One of the forces against social reaction in Germany 
is the enormous strength and influence of the Trade Unions, and 
also the wisdom of leadership in them throughout the various 
political parties. 

Then there is the very strong Centre Party with the backing of 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Catholic states of the South, 
particularly of Bavaria. Do not forget that more than 40 per 
cent. of the German population is Roman Catholic, and is by no 
means willing to give up the democratic achievements which have 
always found the sympathies of the Southern and Western— 
namely, the Catholic—parts of Germany. There, again, there are 
strong forces which cannot in the long run be ignored by any 
government, even if it should have the support of the army. 
What does an army of one hundred thousand men mean against 
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those very strong, organised forces of Trade Unionism, Catholic- 
ism, and as I said before of the new Hitlerite popular movement ? 

Therefore in turning to the third alternative between the 
Weimar Constitution and the dictatorship, the question in your 
mind naturally is, Is not the third alternative a simple restoration 
of the Monarchy ? 

The men who are in government to-day believe that it is not 
the only and by no means the best alternative. They believe they 
see another alternative, a third solution. I do not say that the 
third solution is certain to be found in Germany. There are 
many factors of uncertainty and danger. The President is very 
old. Very much depends on his wise and moderating influence. 
Events might happen which might suddenly push forth what 
I would call the fourth solution, the return to the Monarchy, 
though it is not up for serious discussion to-day. At present the 
idea is to reform the constitution of Weimar. The lines along 
which such reform is intended have become fairly clear and have 
been often discussed in the last few years. The reform has three 
sides to it. All three, as you will see, are moderate, and not 
intended to do away with representative government, with con- 
stitutional government and with a large amount of democracy. 
The idea is first of all to find in a First Chamber some power to 
balance the power of the Reichstag. How to build up the First 
Chamber or Senate nobody quite knows as yet; probably the 
representatives of the States and the representatives of the in- 
dustrial organisations and Trade Unions will form the bulk of the 
members of such a First Chamber. 

The second important idea is that of doing away with the 
dualism between the Reich and Prussia, an old idea which other 
governments have tried to put forward, but were unable to tackle 
in view of the difficulties in Parliament. 

The third is a change in the system of elections, particularly in 
regard to the so-called list-system and the age of the voter. I do 
not want to go into the technical details. I think it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that, on the whole, what is in the minds of most of the 
men who have power in Germany to-day is a constitution far 
enough removed from the Weimar system to avoid future failure, 
but removed also from any kind of dictatorship, of counter-revolu- 
tion or restoration. Of course there is always the possibility of 
replacing the President-elect by a Monarch. But that lies in the 
future. As far as I can see, the men who are working out a new 
constitution and those who are in power to-day are thinking in 
terms of a Republic. Nobody, apart froma small group of fervent 
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Monarchists, wants to give up the idea of a President-elect, the only 
feature of our present constitution which has been approved of 
not only by all the Weimar coalition parties, but by practically 
the whole German people. 


Summary of Discussion. 


A MEMBER said, in connection with the speaker’s analysis of 
the Weimar Constitution, which embodied the introduction of the 
proportional system in Germany, that although the German system 
differed very much from what was proposed for Great Britain he 
would like to suggest that much of the positive achievement in the 
early days of the German Republic was to some extent made possible 
by a system which gave a reasonable stability in representation, and 
did not have the same violent swings of the pendulum as characterised 
elections in Great Britain. He would, further, like to call attention 
to a fact, the value of which he thought had not been fully appreciated ; 
it was under this system that a government in Prussia had lasted 
continuously for ten years. 

The lecturer called attention to what might have happened if the 
whole power had been given to one Party in Germany. He (the 
speaker) had examined the figures constituency by constituency in Ger- 
many in the most recent election, and it seemed to him that it would 
have been possible under the English system of election when 38 per cent. 
of the votes can return a very large majority to the House of Commons, 
for the Hitlerite Party to have been returned to the Reichstag with a 
very large majority of members. Had that been possible he con- 
sidered that the situation would have been rendered very difficult, 
because under such a constitution he would have had a right to claim 
those full powers which were refused to him on the ground that he 
did not have a majority either in the country or in the Reichstag. 


Lorp Hutcuison oF Montrose. First of all, I may say I have 
just returned from a visit to Germany where I have been studying 
political conditions. I had the advantage of meeting Herr von 
Papen, General von Schleicher and some members of the old parties 
who were in the Government before von Papen’s Government was 
formed. I think it would be of interest to this audience to get the 
impressions of a Parliamentarian like myself of the situation. I 
watched the German struggle for democratic government during the 
two and a half years I was in Cologne. Since then Germany has 
certainly developed very largely along democratic lines, but latterly 
the democratic machine has broken down owing partly to the effect 
of proportional representation. In past years I have been an advocate 
of that system in this country, but when I look at Germany I see its 
disadvantages. 

You have in the Reichstag, as Dr. Wolfers very clearly points out, 
the extraordinary position of no government being able to get a 
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majority, while every government gets a vote of No Confidence. I 
think that probably explains the reason why the President put in power 
a Government headed by von Papen. The people in Germany un- 
doubtedly accepted that Government with far less trouble and fuss 
than was expected. What the future is going to show in Germany 
remains to be seen, but of this I came away convinced, that democracy 
in Germany has not yet fully arrived. The people have not the 
democratic mind, and until some change in the constitution takes 
place the present situation will remain. How you are going to change 
the constitution without a sufficient majority in the Reichstag almost 
defies our modern theorists, certainly the German political professors 
will have their hands full in trying to alter the constitution legally. 

A real difficulty in the situation as I saw it was that there were 
too many very young people who were extremely interested in political 
parties. I will explain myself by saying this. You get in Germany 
to-day what you do not get in this country, boys of fourteen and 
fifteen fighting in the playgrounds over politics and joining political 
parties. The reason for that is that this school-boy youth without 
any knowledge of politics and knowing that they will get the vote at 
twenty takes sides and supports movements like that of Hitler and 
other movements, just for the fun of the thing and the attraction of 
uniform; this, to my mind, is against the best interests of the country 
and leads to militant outbreaks. 

Unless you can get some alteration in the constitution of Germany, 
that is the constitution with regard to the system of election of mem- 
bers, I think you are up against a deadlock as regards future govern- 
ments being based upon a parliamentary majority. If I had to 
predict the result of the new election, I would say you will get the 
same stalemate as you have had before—that is, you will have the 
same type of minority government depending on the President for 
power and authority. I can only say that the picture drawn by Dr. 
Wolfers of the present political situation in Germany entirely coincides 
with what I have observed recently, and I am deeply grateful to him 
for his very lucid explanation. 


Mr. Henry NEvinson. I am not going to discuss, but to ask a 
question. In that quite admirable speech that we heard so beauti- 
fully expressed in a language which I suppose is foreign to the speaker, 
it seems to me rather strange that he made so little mention of the 
growing militarism in Germany. It is quite obvious that militarism 
in the last two years has grown enormously in the country. We have 
not only the Nazis, but the present Government of the old warrior, 
Hindenburg, General von Schleicher and von Papen, all I imagine 
very strongly inclined to armaments, militarism and defiance. 

I am not in the least surprised at that attitude after the treatment 
that Germany has received from the League of Nations and from all 
Europe, for all the nations who were partners in the Versailles Treaty 
have broken their pledges and driven Germany to this militarist 
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position. What I wish to ask is, How far does that military ardour 
extend throughout the country, amongst the peasants, amongst the 
working people ? 

We all know, as the last speaker said—I have always found it so 
when I have been living in Germany—that the Germans are inclined 
to submit to authority far more easily than the English people are, 
and especially to military authority. I have sometimes thought the 
German people actually liked being drilled. I should like to ask how 
far this obvious growth of militarism throughout the country has 
extended amongst the peasants and amongst the working people of 
the cities? 


Mr. HorsFALL CARTER. I was very much impressed by Dr. 
Wolfers’ remark when he gave credit to Hitler and his party for being 
in one sense a form of democracy—that is to say, they did definitely 
represent the popular will. 

Starting from that point, I would like to question whether we are 
right, whether the lecturer or any of us are right, in identifying demo- 
cracy with parliamentarism. I know it is a common assumption 
that we make in England, but it does not seem to me that there is 
any need to think that the two ideas are synonymous. The parlia- 
mentary system has failed in the last fourteen years in Germany— 
certainly I think its failure was aggravated to a great extent by pro- 
portional representation—but that surely does not mean that ‘“‘ demo- 
cracy ” isitselfa failure. I do not think it is necessary to say the issue 
is between democracy, by which we mean parliamentarism, and 
dictatorship. The issue is certainly between parliamentarism and 
some other system. I suggest, like Lord Hutchison, that the Germans 
have not yet found the proper form of democracy, and that there is 
no reason why those forms should be identical with the parliamentary 
system. I should think the healthy elements in the Hitler movement, 
to which Dr. Wolfers alluded, are very likely to show all of us some 
much more up-to-date forms for democratic government—that is to 
say, for the expression in terms of government of the popular will. 

Dr. Wolfers did not mention the ideas of the intellectuals, the 
intelligentsia, who are in touch with the National Socialist movement, 
but perhaps he will in his final speech make some reference to their 
ideas, a popular assembly made up of representatives of the Beruf- 
stande getting away from the idea of putting a cross against a candi- 
date once every few years or few months and getting back to vocational 
representation, something like the old Guild idea, anyhow at the 
Centre. 

There is another point the lecturer mentioned—namely, that when 
Hitler refused to enter into a coalition with the von Papen govern- 
ment, people were surprised and perhaps a little shocked. I am not 
at all surprised, because it does not seem to me it was in Hitler’s 
interests or the interests of his group to form up with the Nationalists 
of pre-War Germany with whom they have absolutely nothing in 
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common except the name of ‘“ Nationalist.’’ As the speaker pointed 
out, they are essentially Socialists in every way. It is certainly true that 
Hitler was prepared to use the ordinary democratic machinery when 
it was a question of getting the largest number of votes at elections, 
but he did not have very much choice. It was the only way he could 
give expression to the fact that the Nationalist movement is the 
expression of the majority—popular will. 

Finally, the speaker referred to General von Schleicher’s connec- 
tions with the Trade Unions, and he also emphasised the strength of 
the Trade Union movement in Germany. That was very apparent 
to me when I went to Germany a few months ago, and I was tremend- 
ously impressed by that aspect of the situation. I think it is true 
to say that no government in Germany can rule against the Trade 
Unions, but I foresee something rather more than the speaker touched 
upon—that is, that the healthy and vital elements behind the National 
Socialist Movement will, under the pressure of circumstances, especially 
the disintegration of the traditional economic system, be compelled 
to make a common cause some time with those Trade Union groups, 
so that at a given moment General von Schleicher’s position may be 
rather similar to that of General Sanjurjo, head of the Civil Guard in 
Spain. I was in Spain at the time of the Revolution and was most 
interested to observe the position of General Sanjurjo, who was a 
perfectly good Monarchist, on the day when the King had decided 
to depart. The King at the last moment attempted to stabilise his 
position. He ordered the Minister of War to proclaim martial law, 
so as to rally the army to his side and possibly to check the anti- 
Monarchist movement. When General Sanjurjo, head of the Civil 
Guard, heard this, he rushed along to the Court and said in so many 
words, “ You will have to drop this, it is too late. I have given orders 
to my men—who had been the most loyal supporters of King Alfonso 
—to serve the (new) Republican régime.” I can conceive that the 
development of economic affairs in the next few months may lead to 
a situation in Germany when General von Schleicher will be placed in 

somewhat similar position. He may then be compelled to link up 
the effective power in Germany, the Reichswehr, with the sane elements 
in the party of Adolf Hitler. I say the sane elements of the National 
Socialist movement, because they do represent the majority popular 
will of the country. 

Thus I foresee as another alternative to the three outlined by the 
speaker, behind the movement standing for a New Germany (National 
Socialists) of the Mobilisation Trade Unions and the Bureaucracy which 
is not attached specifically to the old pre-War capitalist system, I 
think General von Schleicher’s speeches if they are read carefully have 
shown him to have taken no line on the question which the Germans 
are always talking about, I mean the issue between “ capitalism ”’ 
and “ anti-capitalism.’”” He has kept his hands free, as it were. I 
should like the lecturer in his final remarks to confirm whether that is 
the truth. 
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Mr. Wyatt Rawson. _ I would like to make two or three remarks, 
since I was in Germany in August and have also had the privilege of help- 
ing to organise an international educational conference this summer, at 
which the Germans were strongly represented. 

In the first place, I would like to ask Dr. Wolfers’ opinion as to 
the support that he thinks the present von Papen Government is 
likely to have from the Stahlhelm. My own impression of the strength 
of the von Papen Government is derived from the feeling one gets in 
the house of a Nationalist; that it represents the sanest Nationalist 
element in Germany. I received the impression that it represents the 
democratic régime supported by the President’s authority. 

The second point I wanted to make was in connection with Lord 
Hutchison’s remarks concerning education. It seems to me one of 
the most tragic situations to-day in Germany that you can have 
children of nine crying out “ Heil Hitler!” It is a tragic situation 
because it means the school is used definitely in a party spirit. The 
possibility of definite Communist Schools existing in Berlin, and 
definite Hitlerian schools in Weimar, and of schools being used in that 
way for propaganda purposes is one that we would not ever contem- 
plate in this country. This is partly the result of the splitting up of 
the country into two or more sections. My impression is that the 
reaction of professors and educationalists in Germany to this use of 
the school is very strongly in the direction of what they call ‘“ the 
autonomy of education,’ making education completely free from 
party ties. I feel myself from my experience in the last year or so 
that that attitude is not only strong among the teachers, but is gaining 
more and more in practical strength. I feel sure members of this 
audience would be very glad if Dr. Wolfers would tell them whether 
that is his own feeling about the matter. 


Mr. IsRAEL COHEN. I should like to ask the lecturer a question— 
in fact, two questions. The first is, Does he believe, or is it generally 
believed in Germany, that President Hindenburg decided to dismiss 
Dr. Briining from the Chancellorship upon his own initiative and as 
a result of his own unaided judgment, or because he had been previously 
worked upon and got at by some group or clique of eminent and 
influential personalities? If the latter was the case, would the lecturer 
be good enough to tell us who those personalities were ? 

The second question is, Is it a fact that when Hitler was offered 
the Vice-Chancellorship he made it a condition of his acceptance that 
the Reichswehr and the police of Berlin should be withdrawn for three 
days, in order that the streets should be placed under the control of 
his own troops, and that President Hindenburg refused, not only 
because that request was in itself most unreasonable, but also because 
it was supposed to conceal the intention on the part of Hitler of carry- 
ing out the threat that had been repeatedly made by himself and by 
his lieutenants—namely, to organise a general attack upon the Jewish 
section of the German population ? 
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Mr. RENNIE SmiTH. I should also like to ask Dr. Wolfers two 
questions. First, with regard to what he calls the anti-Marxist 
section of German politics. In the remarkable analysis that he has 
given us to-night, I think he has, by omitting any discussion of the 
Communist Party, rather blurred that side of his picture. I would 
like him, if he would, therefore, in replying to explain a little more 
fully just what it is that he has in mind when he speaks of the anti- 
Marxist side of German political life. 

There are obviously two Marxist groups, and two which are bitterly 
in conflict with one another. I would be particularly grateful if he 
would indicate the alignment of the National Socialist Party towards 
these two groups. They stand out in such marked contrast, in German 
public life the Social Democratic Party being the natural enemy of 
the Communist Party just as the Labour Party is in this country. 

The second question follows along the line of that put by Mr. 
Nevinson. I would like Dr. Wolfers to say a little about the bearings 
of the present situation upon external politics, and in particular in 
relation to the present Disarmament Conference at Geneva. 

Since Dr. Wolfers addressed us three years ago there has, I think, 
in respect of British opinion been a very great change of front towards 
Germany. I speak now of what can be described as a real concern to 
see the principles of equality in relation to a world plan for disarma- 
ment applied at the earliest possible date. Those who have been 
working for years in this particular field in Great Britain, feel that 
opinion in this country has become frankly sceptical of the people 
and the movements which have power at present in Germany in 
relation to this important question of disarmament. We who have 
a keen interest in equalitarian conditions, have the persuasion roughly 
that the National Socialist movement and the movement roughly 
represented by the present Government in Germany is not at all 
interested in the problem of general disarmament. We have the 
opinion that what it requires and what it is seeking in its present 
external policy is roughly leave to arm, a policy of re-armaments, 
that it is frankly sceptical and on the whole indifferent towards the 
wider question of general disarmament. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Before I ask Dr. Wolfers to reply I just want to 
make three observations. Not very long ago I heard Hitler speaking 
to a crowded meeting in Coburg. I was particularly interested, 
because just preceding that meeting there had been a great Schweden- 
fest (Swedish Festival), and it was understood that Hitler was going 
to reply not only to the Stahlhelmers who had been holding meetings, 
but to everybody. Prince August Wilhelm had been taking a promin- 
ent part in the Stahlhelm meetings and was present at Hitler’s meeting. 
The first part of Hitler’s speech was entirely devoted to showing why 
the party that he leads could not unite with the Junkers (the Stahl- 
helm), and the reason he gave, and which he said over and over again 


—he is the most remarkable orator I have ever heard in Germany in 
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my time—was because the Party of the Junkers is a party of dead 
traditions. ‘‘ We (Nazis) are a party with no traditions, it is our 
business to create entirely a new and living tradition of government.” 
I gathered that what he meant was something rather like what has 
been indicated by one of the speakers to-night. If the Nazis came 
into power, it would be their business to find a new form of democratic 
government, “ Parliamentarism ’’ being to them as hateful as “ Liberal- 
ism ’’—with a big L—is to Mussolini. Is that a correct interpretation ? 

My second point is this, and it is an interesting one to anyone in- 
terested in the historical development of Germany, and I would like Dr. 
Wolfers to correct me if Iam wrong. I have the impression from first- 
hand study that there is once more a reappearance of the old Germany 
of three parts which Bismarck unified—Bavaria, one, Middle Germany, 
two, and Prussia, three. To that extent there seems to be a reaction 
back to the past. In Bavaria there seems to be an extraordinarily 
strong separatist movement. I would like to know what Dr. Wolfers 
thinks of this and its possibilities. 

Thirdly, there is the point suggested by Lord Hutchison. Since 
1918 there has been a re-unification movement, and based upon this 
the Germans have been endeavouring to work a parliamentary system 
without ever having had any experience of knowing what parlia- 
mentarism means. They did not learn really how to work parlia- 
mentarism between 1871 and 1914. You have a situation, so far as 
the working of Parliament is concerned, very much like the position 
described by Cavour in 1860 when he said, “‘ We have created a united 
Italy, we have now got to create united Italians.” Whether you will 
do that through a mere parliamentary system or not, I should be the 
last person to venture to predict. 


Dr. ARNOLD WOLFERS : I shall try to answer as many questions as 
possible, not systematically, but taking them as they were put, drawing 
together such questions as pointed to the same kind of problem. 

The one which the first and second speaker had in mind was the 
proportional system. I am personally not a friend of the proportional 
system, but I think one must say something with regard to the German 
situation. It is not only because Germany has the proportional system 
that it is so difficult to form majorities of a somewhat unanimous 
opinion in Germany. The fact that Germany is, I suppose, more than 
any country in the world, deeply divided into groups of different 
opinions, ideals and traditions, would remain under any kind of 
system. It isa kind of federation of groups. The Chairman was right 
in saying that Germany is not unified. There are so many different 
Germanies. There is a Communist Germany of some million voters ; 
the Socialist’ Party of Germany has even now 133 seats in the Reich- 
stag; Catholic Germany has its own conceptions; various types of 
Nationalist and Conservative groups exist side by side; South and 
North Germany differ from one another, therefore any non-proportional 
system giving a majority to one group would probably have had even 
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worse effects. I said I did not suppose a foreigner could realise what it 
would have meant to have had government by one party in Germany. 

It has been said that in Prussia with the proportional system one 
group of parties governed for ten years. This also has not only a 
positive side to it. It made for stability, but it also made for the most 
passionate opposition and really helped to bring about the complete 
breakdown of the whole system. There is so much pressure put upon 
the groups that are not in power and the differences of opinion are so 
great that any system which does not work to bring about a change of 
responsibility from one group to another becomes unbearable. 

The second problem put up was the political interest of the young 
people in Germany. Of course my opinion is somewhat biassed in that 
respect, being the Director of the one Institute in Germany that has 
taken up on a scientific basis the political education of the younger 
generation, namely, the Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politik in Berlin. 
But there is one thing definitely in favour of our institute—it is non- 
partisan. It is a school in which politics are taught by men of all 
groups from the Socialist to the National Socialist. I quite agree that 
the political influence of parties on young people from the age of six to 
the age of sixteen can have very detrimental effects. But I should like 
to add one remark : It was said that Germany has not yet become ripe 
for democracy. Perhaps this wave of political interest that has come 
over Germany is the first step in the development of an interest in 
political affairs by German citizens. If there is one thing to be said in 
favour of Hitler, it is that he has made the German middle classes take 
an interest in politics, in political life and political problems. The 
labour groups were long ago interested and adapted for politics and 
democracy. Our workmen that have gone through the Marxian 
doctrine of the Socialist Party and the Trade Union training are far 
better prepared for taking responsibility in a democratic sense than the 
old middle classes—followers of the old régime. Therefore, I think this 
political passion that has permeated all the schools may be the beginning 
of a more active and perhaps in future a more responsible participation 
in the political life of the country. 

The third question which I was asked was in regard to democracy 
and its various forms. I certainly agree that the parliamentarist form 
is only one form of democracy. There is in the minds of the intellectual 
groups that sympathise either with Hitler or with other Conservative 
groups in Germany, the idea that there ought to be some other way of 
representation than by mass elections and parties based upon demago- 
gical methods of forming big majorities. There is this idea of vocational 
representation and the corporative State, though not in the sense being 
used in Italy, where the State makes up so-called corporations which I 
believe are nothing but branches of the civil service. The idea is the 
guild and cooperative system growing out of various vocations, like the 
Trade Unions and Employer’s Unions and other kinds of professional 
Associations. I would have spoken of that before if I could translate 
the word “‘ stdndisch”’ and “‘ Standestaat,” which I do not think you 
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have in English, but perhaps “ vocational representation ’’ somewhat 
explains what is meant. This, however, does not imply that a system 
based upon a plebiscite giving a dictatorship to one party has the right 
to callitself democratic. I think you will agree with me that the word 
“democracy ” contains certain rights of the minority, democracy is 
opposed to the absolute dictatorship of one group. Even if a vote that 
carries 51 per cent. should lead to a system which destroys the chance of 
others to attain power in turn, then I suppose you agree with me that 
that is not democracy. In that respect the Hitlerite movement has 
much to learn if it should really become a force making for any kind of 
democracy. 

The next question was of the growing militarist spirit in Germany ; 
it has to do also with the question of Mr. Rennie Smith regarding 
German foreign policy. Unfortunately, I have not the time to go 
into any details in regard to foreign policy, but I should like to answer 
in just a few words. 

First in regard to militarism, it was said that Hitler has his militia 
and that there are the “steel helmets.” I might add others; the 
Weimar groups have their militia and the Communists have their 
Red Militia. In that respect if you go through the streets of Germany 
you would not be able to tell whether the men you meet belong to the 
Communists, the Catholic Youth, the Steel Helmets, or the Hitlerites 
unless you knew the badges of the various militias. It can certainly 
not be denied that Germany has a certain love for military display and 
military authority. What looks like a new growth of militarism is, 
however, not simply a return to the old militarism. First of all, 
Germany has lived on the verge of civil war. These organisations 
have grown up, not in regard to foreign policy. The Hitlerite groups 
were intended to give Hitler power and the Reichsbanner was formed 
to deal with the attack of the Nationalists. They were really troops, 
unarmed troops I would add, of the political parties in view of civil 
war; at times there was fighting every day between these groups, 
but none of them thought the day might come when they would march 
together against some foreign enemy. 

Then there is the effect of forced, compulsory disarmament. The 
effects are somewhat like those of prohibition! I once said if the 
world wished Germany to give up its love for uniforms, it ought to 
have compelled the Germans to wear nothing but uniforms. Then 
there is this to be said: the spirit of the German youth that is going 
into these militias is by no means the spirit of liking the corporal of 
old days to command. That is a wrong interpretation of the spirit 
of those groups. On the contrary, they have grown out of the Youth 
Movement with its free, independent, corporative spirit that wants 
self-determined leadership, and is totally opposed to any kind of 
authority coming from without and forcing people to submit to pure 
discipline and control. There is very much self-discipline in it and 
there is certainly the feeling that since the old army has disappeared 
this kind of self-discipline and order has got to become an important 
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educational element in Germany. Perhaps other nations do not 
think so much of that kind of disciplining element. 

As to foreign policy, it is not to be denied that with the growth of 
nationalism which as one gentleman said is very natural in view of the 
suppressions and humiliations which Germany has been suffering from, 
there is a strong popular pressure brought to bear upon the Govern- 
ment urging it to take an attitude of firmness. The word “ firmness ”’ 
is often being used in this connection. There is a feeling that the way 
the Weimar groups and particularly Stresemann tried to get along had 
proved a failure. 

Disappointment is widespread in Germany in regard to the post- 
War international machinery, the League and such treaties as that of 
Locarno. It looks to many as if all of these methods were being used 
only to tie Germany down voluntarily and therefore more firmly to 
the status quo of Versailles. The repeated use of words like “ inter- 
national cooperation, peace and security ”’ were, it seems evident, but 
camouflage to evade necessary changes—particularly in the field of 
disarmament. This makes for revolt against this kind of hypocrisy 
and is likely if it continues to lead to a dangerous attitude of cynicism 
in regard to the new international institutions. It is to be hoped that 
the German government in taking a firm stand may help to awaken 
the conferences to more courageous steps and thereby serve the work 
of international cooperation. 

Apart from that I do not believe there is in the present government 
or in any of the forces that have real power in Germany to-day any 
kind of feeling that it would be beneficial if the Disarmament Conference 
should fail and give Germany a chance of beginning the race of arma- 
ments with the wealthy and well-armed countries surrounding her. 
It is enough to look at the financial difficulties. I do not believe that 
practical people in Germany with a sense of the situation can from 
any point of view wish that Germany should have the opportunity 
of spending a few billions trying to catch up with other nations that 
are far ahead. Certainly, if the Disarmament Conference should have 
no results, Herr von Schleicher and others would ask for a re-organ- 
isation of the present army within the present budgetary limits. This 
is the only proposition that has been put forth. Not at any time 
have I heard of any speech of von Schleicher or anyone speaking for 
Germany demanding the authority to re-arm. This is the present 
state of things. I do not know what forces will come into the fore- 
ground if this government should fall, or if, with new events occurring 
in foreign policy, more pressure should be brought to bear upon the 
government from the very passionate nationalist movement. I add, 
however, that popular movements will probably have less effect on this 
kind of government than on any other government, because the present 
government has not the intention to be guided by popular movements 
of demagogy, resentment and passion. 

Another question was put in regard to the problem of anti-Marxism. 
I think it is quite clear that anti-Marxism in Germany is not purely 
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anti-Communism. If it had only been a tendency to keep the Com- 
munists out of power, there would have been no reason to it. The 
Communists were out of power and there was no likelihood that they 
would come into power. The anti-Marxist sentiment of the upper 
and middle classes is really directed against the Socialist Party. What 
is the reason? Certainly not that the Socialist Party is linked up with 
the Communists. It is not. Nobody who knows Marxism and its 
doctrine can pretend that the German Socialist Party is Marxist any 
more than is the British Labour Party; the two parties in their pro- 
gramme and policy are very much alike. Therefore it is true that the 
fight against so-called Marxism in fact is an attack against the very 
strong position which Social Democratic Labour had gained by the 
revolution, particularly in Prussia, where the strongholds of the old 
middle classes and the ruling classes, the civil service of Prussia, had 
come to be one of the strongholds of Socialist Party power in Germany. 
Secondly, there is certainly much social resentment and economic 
opposition at work against the measures taken by the German Labour 
Governments or Governments strongly influenced by Labour. Prob- 
ably the whole event in so far as it touches the power of Labour in 
Germany is not very much different from what happened in this country 
when the problem of the dole came into the foreground. As one of 
the speakers said, the Socialist Party was not willing to give up what 
it regarded as social achievements, or to give them up for the sake of 
saving capitalism. 

Here I come to that other very important question, whether it is 
not probable that the Trade Unions of all shadings, together with 
the army, might come into power. That of course depends upon the 
future of capitalism. The present government stands and perhaps 
falls upon whether a revival of capitalist activity and an end of the 
economic crisis will come or not. If we do not get out of the crisis, 
if the capitalist system should really come to an end, then very likely 
the Socialists of all shadings would very soon be able to form a united 
front. In that case, it might from the point of view of national 
sovereignty and unity become the duty of the army to line up with 
forces which would be willing to try a new economic system without 
giving way to Communism. 

Another question was whether President von Hindenburg dis- 
missed Briining on his own initiative. It seems from what I can 
tell that naturally the decision was brought about chiefly by the fact 
that von Schleicher felt it his duty to tell the President that he 
considered that, with a continuation of Briining’s system, the army 
could not be depended upon in case of a Hitlerite revolution. 
Naturally the President had to rely upon this Counsel given him 
by the Chief of the Army. I think that is as much as need be said 
about the “clique’’ of which people were speaking. There may 
have been other groups who had other reasons to wish for Briining’s 
dismissal; they of course lined up with von Schleicher. But that 
is of secondary importance. I think the Briining government came 
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about very largely through the influence of the same “ clique,” namely, 
of men who already in 1930 feared the government system of those 
days might bring the country to a dangerous situation and that it was 
time to form a government more to the right. 

As to Hitler’s demand for the control of the streets of Berlin, I 
have heard from so many sources that this actually was his demand 
that I think it must have been so—there only seems to be discussion 
in regard to whether he said 5,000 people would have to be killed or 
only 3,000. I do not know if he specified what type of people he had 
in mind, but it certainly is true that at that moment Hitler felt some- 
thing revolutionary would have to happen when he came into power. 
Probably he was afraid of not keeping his own movement in his hands 
if he simply slipped into power, leaving everything to go on quietly 
as before. One of the principal reasons why the President refused 
to give him power was certainly this extravagant and incredible 
demand. 

One word in closing, in regard to the problem of “ reaction back 
to the past.’’ I was asked whether Hitler had any intention of linking 
up with Hugenburg and the present government, which after all 
represents reaction and the powers of the past. When trying to explain 
the present situation, I said that naturally among those forces which 
had at once been willing to back the present government there were 
the groups which were in favour of reaction back to the past. I do 
not think there can be any doubt about that. The one party willing 
to cooperate at once was Hugenburg’s party. It is also true that a 
large number of the members of the present government belong to the 
aristocracy, though most of them not to the Junkers. But everything 
that I said about the other important factors in German political life 
must be taken into account: the democratic factors, the Hitlerite 
movement, the Trade Unions, the Catholic Centre Party, and the spirit 
in which von Papen himself and, as I believe, the army looks at things. 
Without wanting to predict with any kind of certainty, I think the 
trend is definitely against restoration and certainly against giving any 
kind of political power and privileges back to the Junkers. In an 
electoral campaign of course it is easy for every party simply to call this 
present government a government of Junkers. But when you speak to 
the people when they are not in an electoral mood, they agree that there 
is no serious reason to pretend that the Junkers are likely to have the 
foremost power in any future Germany. The Junkers in the last 
fourteen years have been successful in Germany in one direction, in 
promoting their economic interests, in finding protection for the wheat 
growing and big landed property which they possess. They have had 
success in that respect under every government, rather less, however, 
under the present government. I cannot believe that any government 
would dare, in view of so much opposition from right and left, to try 
to build a new Germany on the lines of the past or on the lines of social 
reaction, 
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ALTHOUGH the dispute between Denmark and Norway about 
the sovereignty over East Greenland only dates back to the year 
1921, some of the arguments advanced from Norwegian quarters 
date back to the dim ages of Scandinavian history. A brief 
summary of the association of Greenland with these two countries 
therefore forms an essential part of the evidence. 

In the year 874 conditions in Norway became so intolerable to 
a number of prominent clansmen that they embarked on their 
ships and set sail for the setting sun, intending to build up a new 
and better community on the first congenial shore they might 
strike beyond the forbidding waves of the North Atlantic. This 
magnificent adventure marks the foundation of the oldest demo- 
cracy in the world, Iceland. Shortly before the year rooo an 
unruly scion of these Norwegian emigrants, named Eric the Red, 
was outlawed for a period of three years on a charge of man- 
slaughter. With a few ships he set out for the West to the land 
which from time to time had been sighted by Icelandic seafarers. 
He formed a community there which thrived so well that after 
the three years he could return and report so favourably of the new 
country that a whole fleet of some thirty-five ships followed him 
on his return voyage, when he founded two settlements at the 
Godthaab Fjord in West Greenland. The new colony, though 
quite independent, at first kept in close communication with 
Iceland, and was converted to the Christian faith at about the 
same time as the mother country, in the eleventh century. When 
the Norwegian archbishopric was established at Nidaros 
(Trondheim) in 1152, the West Greenland colonies were brought 
under the clerical administration of the diocese of Nidaros. In 
1261 the colonists acknowledged their allegiance to the King of 
Norway as their “overlord.” The colony grew quite powerful 


in the Middle Ages, and at one time numbered about five thousand 
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inhabitants with sixteen churches and two monasteries. The 
hardy settlers were still moved by a spirit of adventure, and recent 
archeological discoveries prove that they made voyages not only 
to the north-west of Greenland, but also to the American con- 
tinent, where they travelled up the St. Lawrence river and south 
as far as Boston to a land which they called Vineland. As it has 
been aptly put, they were before their time, and the sins of 
Columbus were yet to be visited on other heads. A period of 
distress in Norway proved fatal to the colony, which depended 
for certain essentials, such as grain and metals, on the imports 
from Norway. Onslaughts of hostile Eskimo tribes probably 
brought about the final decline of a race by that time in degenera- 
tion on account of their isolation and of being deprived of neces- 
sary imports. The last-ship known to return from the early 
colony reached Bergen in 1410. After that year the fate of the 
first Greenland settlement is veiled in oblivion. 


The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries mark the epoch of 
Danish supremacy in Scandinavia, and though the Danish crown 
never succeeded in retaining Sweden for any length of time, 
Norway remained united with Denmark, under the Danish 
crown, from the year 1380 until the close of the Napoleonic wars. 
This union included Iceland, the North Atlantic islands, the Faroes, 
Orkneys and Shetlands, and Greenland. 

In 1660 an autocratic system of government was introduced 
in the Dano-Norwegian monarchy as the outcome of a struggle 
between the baronial party in Denmark and the King, backed by 
the burghers and the clergy. This system was characterised by 
a highly centralised administration, and Norwegian affairs were 
directed chiefly from Copenhagen, the crown being represented 
by a governor-general resident at Christiania (Oslo). Officials, 
clergymen and officers were appointed by the King through the 
so-called Norwegian college in Copenhagen. The Danish lan- 
guage, never at any time far removed from the Norwegian, so 
permeated the speech of the country that up to the present time 
the Danish and Norwegian languages were distinguishable only 
as one dialect from another. Denmark, indeed, is indebted to 
Norwegian-born men of letters for some of the greatest master- 
pieces of its classical literature, and a fruitful interchange of men 
and ideas took place during the whole period of union. In recent 
years, however, after Norway has gained complete independence, 
a strong movement has set in, not without result, for reforming the 
language on the basis of the old vernacular. 
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In 1721 an entirely new epoch in the history of Greenland 
begins. In that year a clergyman of Lofoten, an island off the 
north coast of Norway, went out as a missionary among the 
Eskimos of Greenland, of which he had heard reports from 
Norwegian fishermen. As the genealogy of the outstanding 
figures in Greenland’s history is a matter of some concern to the 
popular feelings entertained in the dispute, it might be as well 
to record the irrelevant fact that this pioneer, Hans Egede, was 
the son of a Danish-born clergyman who lived in Norway. Asa 
missionary Hans Egede also traded with the Eskimos, but his 
object was not the exploitation of the country for the benefit of 
Scandinavian settlers, but whilst preaching the gospel to teach 
the Eskimos also to improve their material conditions. The 
splendid example set by this great character has been faithfully 
followed by the Danish administration ever since. For ;the first 
few years the Greenland trade was conducted from Bergen, but 
in 1729, eight years after Hans Egede’s arrival in Greenland, 
the headquarters were removed to Copenhagen, where they still 
are. The Royal Greenland Trading Company soon discovered 
the danger of throwing the new colony open to traders, and the 
Greenland trade was consequently declared a monopoly of the 
company and Greenland a closed country. No other powers 
protested, even though the regulations were at times roundly 
ignored by private adventurers. A monopoly act was compiled 
in 1776, defining the powers of the company. The preamble of 
this act, entitled ““ A Renewed Order concerning the Prohibition 
of Illicit Trade in Greenland, etcetera,” is well worth recording as 
a clear statement of Danish policy in Greenland : 

“Despite all warnings issued and orders made both in former and in 
recent times, His Majesty’s Government learns from repeated complaints 
that navigators of several foreign nations land in Greenland every year and 
on the adjoining islands and places and there not only appropriate the best 
products of the country by illicit trade with the native dwellers both in 
harbours and elsewhere, but also commit numerous acts of violence against 
them, partly by forcibly robbing them of their catch, partly by purloining 
or destroying their fishing-tackle and other property. His Majesty, being 
the lawful sovereign and hereditary lord of this land, therefore is moved, for 
the purpose of promoting and safeguarding this trade, to renew and repeat 


all former warnings and prohibitions and in view of the circumstances to 
declare and resolve as follows... .” 


The text of the act shows that the policy of the Danish Govern- 
ment was not only the protection of trading rights, but the pro- 
tection of the native Eskimo from the violence of ignorant and 
rapacious seamen. 

An unfortunate foreign policy involved Denmark in the 
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Napoleonic wars on the losing side, and by a separate peace 
treaty concluded at Kiel in 1814, the Danish King ceded his 
sovereign right in Norway to the newly-established Bernadotte 
monarchy in Sweden. In Article 4 of that treaty, Greenland, 
the Faroe Islands and Iceland are expressly retained by the 
Danish monarchy. 

At the same time a movement of independence was awakened 
in Norway, and a Danish prince was declared regent, whilst the 
constitutional body set up refused to recognise the validity of the 
Kiel treaty as far as Norway was concerned. Under pressure 
from the Holy Alliance the Swedish-Norwegian Union was, 
however, finally established, but Norway retained a separate 
constitution. Its foreign policy was directed by the Swedish 
Foreign Ministry at Stockholm. 

In subsequent years various questions arising from the separa- 
tion of the kingdoms were settled. In 1819 an agreement was 
arrived at about the national debt by a treaty. which in itself is 
of little importance, but which provides the background for a 
declaration of the Norwegian Storting in 1821, by which Norway 
renounces any further claim on Denmark arising from the separa- 
tion of the countries. In acommercial treaty of 1826 (repeated in 
1856) Norway recognises Greenland as a Danish crown land with- 
out making any territorial reservation. 

In this connection it may be recalled that by a number of 
administrative orders issued by the central government (of 
Norway-Denmark) in the eighteenth century not only the existing 
colonies in Greenland, but the whole of Greenland in so far as it 
might be made accessible, were for purposes of extending the 
monopoly declared to be dominions of the crown. When Norway 
therefore abandoned its possible claims on Denmark, this must 
apply to the status as understood by the union Government 
before the separation. 

When Denmark in 1894 included the first East Greenland 
settlement under the monopoly, and again in 1905 when North- 
West Greenland was brought under the system, Norway did not 
protest. 

In the latter year the Union between Sweden and Norway 
was dissolved, and Norway at last gained its long-earned independ- 
ence. 


In 1916 Denmark sold the Virgin Islands in the West Indies 
to the United States, and, ostensibly to avoid any possible 
complications due to some of the innumerable interpretations of 
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the Monroe doctrine, a clause was inserted in the treaty to the 
effect that there should not on the part of the United States be 
advanced any objection to Denmark extending her political and 
economic interests to the whole of Greenland. 

From this time it is evident that the status of Greenland in 
international law is beginning to occupy the minds of the Danish 
administration. 

Since the end of last century, Norwegian whalers and fisher- 
men had made occasional use of the east coast of Greenland for 
various purposes connected with their industry. They did not, 
however, in any way encroach on Danish monopoly rights. 

Reports from scientific expeditions directed the attention of 
the Danish Government to the possibilities of establishing Eskimo 
settlements on the inhospitable east coast. The problem of sur- 
plus population on the west coast was by no means one to be 
ignored, and it became evident that the way must be made clear 
for a further extension of the monopoly, which in the opinion 
of experts is still recognised to be an essential condition of the 
development of native communities. In other words, Danish 
sovereignty over East Greenland must be placed beyond any 
shadow of doubt. 

After the War a number of Powers that might claim Arctic 
interests were approached, and at the Conference of Ambassadors 
in 1920 Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan recognised Danish 
sovereign rights over the whole of Greenland. Before that time 
the Norwegian Government had been sounded on the subject, 
and in 1919 the Danish Minister in Oslo received a verbal declara- 
tion from the Norwegian Foreign Minister, Mr. Ihlen, who had 
been in consultation with his colleagues, that the Norwegian 
Government would place no difficulty in the way of Denmark in 
the exercise of her sovereign rights in Greenland. 

At the beginning of 1921, when other Powers had recognised 
Danish sovereignty, Norway was requested to endorse its recog- 
nition by a note. The Norwegian Government would not deny 
the contents of Mr. Ihlen’s statement, but admitted that it 
considered itself bound by that statement. It would, however, 
make certain reservations about Norwegian interests before it 
would issue a written statement. 

The Danish Government had by that time prepared a new 
Greenland Administration Act, which was in its final stages in 
Parliament, and after the Norwegian Government on May 7th, 
1921, had refused to give an unqualified recognition of Denmark’s 
sovereignty, the Danish Government, in a mood of ill-timed 
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impatience, broke off negotiations, letting the matter rest with the 
verbal statement, and on May roth the Greenland Act became law. 
Greenland was divided into three provinces, South, North and 
East Greenland. And by a new declaration the monopoly was 
extended to the whole of Greenland. 

Norway protested that she could not recognise an extension 
of the monopoly, as she could not consent to an extension of 
Danish sovereignty which prejudiced established Norwegian 
interests. To put it plainly, Danish opinion hardened at the 
mention of the word sovereignty, but at the same time the Govern- 
ment was naturally willing to consider Norwegian interests. 

In the renewed negotiations the Norwegian Government went 
back on Mr. Ihlen’s word, which it refuted as having no binding 
effect, not having been adopted by a Council of State. The 
Danish Government at first ignored this apparent breach of faith, 
and still hoped to arrive at an agreement by defining the Nor- 
wegian interests in East Greenland. An exchange of views 
through diplomatic channels proved fruitless, and at the end of 
July 1923 the Norwegian Government suggested a conference, 
which subsequently met in the autumn of that year and in 
January 1924. 

At the opening of this conference the Norwegian delegates 
made a proposal which is symptomatic of later developments. 
Three alternatives were suggested for discussion : 


1. Norwegian sovereignty over East Greenland, 
2. Danish sovereignty over East Greenland, 
3. East Greenland as No-Man’s-Land. 


Of these alternatives the Danish Government had to reject 
the first and third, whilst the internal political situation in Norway 
excluded the possibility of an arrangement on the basis of the 
second theory. 

Notwithstanding these impossible conditions, it was decided 
to carry on with the conference. The interests of the Norwegian 
delegates obviously lay in the direction of making every possible 
effort to get some foothold in Greenland without committing 
themselves for the future. The Danish Government, on the other 
hand, was evidently not interested in following up discussions, 
the issue of which could not be hoped to be a full recognition of the 
sovereignty already recognised by other interested Powers. In 
carrying on these negotiations which would seem so futile the 
Danish Government was chiefly moved by a desire to have this 
question shelved, which threatened for a time to endanger that 
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good-fellowship for which the relations of the Scandinavian 
‘countries are rightly renowned. 

A spirit of conciliation is a fine quality, but when this parti- 
cular form of meekness has the effect of obscuring the issue at 
stake, it becomes a nuisance rather than a virtue. And so it 
was in this case, when it was decided to define by treaty the 
relative position of two states in East Greenland, whilst the 
essential question of sovereignty was to be tabooed. 

Needless to say, the result was a curious document,! the 
interpretation of which becomes almost impossible, because the 
very foundations were left to future controversy, if not before, 
then at the expiration of the agreement. 

The only advantage from a Danish point of view was that it 
secured the proposed settlement at Scoresby Sound, which in fact 
was established in 1924, and opened up the possibility of making 
arrangements (which indeed would have been unnecessary except 
for the treaty) for the protection of further Eskimo settlements 
on the so-called Frederik VI coast north of the Lindenow Fjord. 

But not the least curious product of the conference is the ex- 
change of notes ? appended to the treaty by which either country 
reserves its views on questions not dealt with in the text—in other 
words, the sovereignty question. 

These notes are sometimes interpreted as an agreement to 
leave the sovereignty problem in abeyance. The two notes are 
no agreement, and the correct construction must therefore be to 
consider them contradictory assumptions of principle, a procedure 
which is not without precedent in international law (cf. the 
Anglo-Russian treaty about sealing in the Northern Pacific of 
1893). 

After this unedifying exhibition of negotiation by hiding your 
heads in the shrubbery, hopes were still entertained in Denmark 
that the matter might now rest, and that the Norwegian claims 
were satisfactorily met. These hopes were soon to be disappointed. 

The treaty was quickly ratified in Norway, though in the course 
of the debate the view was repeatedly expressed that these 
questions were only at their opening stage. In Denmark the 
ratification proved more difficult. The Venstre Government, 
which instituted the negotiations, had been replaced by a socialist 
administration, but after long negotiations these two parties 
combined to pass the ratification against the protest or abstention 
of the conservative and radical parties. 


1 Signed on July 9th, 1924. For text see Appendix, p. 809. 
2 Text in Appendix, p. 811. 
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The treaty was subject to severe and responsible criticism in 
both countries, and it is worth noting that Dr. Restad, who was 
Norwegian Foreign Minister in 1921, and made the first protest 
against the extension of the monopoly, discouraged the treaty as 
being fatal to the Norwegian theory that East Greenland was 
no-man’s-land. 


A semi-official Norwegian publication recounts the subsequent 
events as follows : 


“In July Norwegian opinion was alarmed by the Danish Foreign 
Ministry’s statement to the Press that an agreement had been signed between 
Denmark and Great Britain, according to which British subjects were 
granted most-favoured treatment in East Greenland. Later in the year a 
similar agreement was signed between Denmark and France. The state- 
ment was made in the Norwegian Press at that time that Denmark by these 
acts had broken the Treaty of 1924. In connection with this announcement 
by the Danish Foreign Ministry the Norwegian Government advised the 
British and French Governments that Norway had not recognised Danish 
sovereignty over the whole of Greenland. A number of Governments were 
advised in a similar sense.” 


Apart from spasmodic Press explosions, quiet prevailed on the 
Greenland front for the next five years, and the new Danish colony 
at Scoresby Sound developed successfully. The Norwegians 
established depots and built sheds for their fishing and hunting 
expeditions in the open east coast territory. Some of them were 
provisional shacks, a few were substantial huts. Between five 
and fifteen Norwegians spent the winter in the country, but at 
times about 150 or more men landed on the coast in the summer, 
about a score of whom would hunt, no impressive number con- 
sidering that the coast stretches over some twenty degrees of 
latitude. Denmark continued to regard the country partly as a 
field of research, partly as an area for the disposal of surplus 
Eskimos. 

The present crisis began to develop in the summer of 1930, 
when a Norwegian scientist with political proclivities, Adolf Hoel, 
in conjunction with his scientific expedition, was instructed to 
inspect the Norwegian sealing and whaling stations and for that 
purpose was invested with police authority, together with two 
other members of the party. 

This step may not be considered a violation of the treaty, but 
it was irreconcilable with the Danish view that East Greenland 
was under Danish sovereignty. The Danish Government, still 
imbued with a spirit of conciliation, interpreted the authority 
given to Hoel as that of a ship’s master on shore in the absence of 
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the local authorities. This view was communicated to the Nor- 
wegian Government, which, however, in its turn, made it clear 
that his jurisdiction was meant to extend to all Norwegian 
nationals in East Greenland. This meant a clear violation of the 
sovereign right claimed by Denmark. 

The leader of a Danish expedition to East Greenland, Mr. 
Lauge Koch, was consequently, after due consideration by the 
Danish authorities, given police jurisdiction over the whole of 
East Greenland. The Norwegian Government protested against 
his authority over Norwegian nationals in Greenland. It also 
protested against the object of the expedition, which was not only 
of a scientific nature, but was also instructed to investigate the 
possibility of new Eskimo settlements. This, it was alleged, was a 
violation of the treaty, article 4 of which, in their opinion, secured 
the right of Norwegian hunters not only to their huts and the 
adjoining site, but also to their entire hunting-ground covered from 
the huts. This almost amounted to excluding others from any 
ground over which Norwegians might have hunted at any time 
within the last five years. This extravagant view was, of course, 
not accepted by the Danish Government. 

In the meanwhile, the Norwegian Arctic Council, a semi- 
official body, indiscreetly published a memorandum which it had 
submitted to the Government and in which it urged the Govern- 
ment to take steps to occupy the part of East Greenland in 
question, as otherwise the exercise of Danish police jurisdiction 
would virtually amount toa Danish occupation. This indiscretion 
was creditably resented by the Norwegian Government, which 
opened negotiations with Denmark, with the result that the two 
Governments mutually agreed to withdraw the powers granted to 
their respective nationals. 

Several communications were exchanged, culminating in a 


Norwegian note of June 30th, 1931, in which the following ques- . 


tions were put to the Danish Government: Would it agree that 
in the treaty period neither Danish nor Norwegian police juris- 
diction should be established in East Greenland, and would it 
agree that no act of sovereignty should be carried out by either 
country ? 

On the preceding day, June 2gth, 1931, the Norwegian press 
agency had published a telegram from the leader of the Norwegian 
station at Mackenzie Bay, Hallvard Devold, in which it was stated 
that he and four other men in the name of the Norwegian King 
had ‘‘occupied’”’ the coastline from Carlsberg Fjord to Bessel 
Fjord, a distance of some 500 kilometres in length, the area having 
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in places a width of 200 kilometres. This spectacular enterprise 
was of course of no legal significance, but its political importance 
proved to be considerable. Interrogated by the Danish Minister 
at Oslo, the Norwegian Foreign Minister stated that the Nor- 
wegian Government regarded the “‘ occupation ’’ as a private act 
which could in no way influence the policy of the Government. 

Denmark’s reply to the Note of June 30th was conciliatory in 
form, but virtually amounted to a refusal to go beyond the text 
of the treaty of 1924, as an affirmative answer would amount toa 
recognition of the no-man’s-land theory. Denmark therefore 
suggested that the matter in its entirety should be submitted to 
arbitration or to the Hague Court, unless the Norwegian Govern- 
ment thought that a return to the status quo ante would meet the 
case. 

The Norwegian Government agreed on certain conditions 
which could not be accepted by Denmark. First of all, Denmark 
was asked to declare that in case the Hague Court should decide 
against Danish sovereignty, Denmark would not oppose the 
acquisition of sovereignty by Norway, and also that the decision 
should be taken on the basis of the de facto and de jure status on 
July 1st, 1931. As for the latter point, it seems to contain some 
subtle reference to the unofficial occupation, if it is not to be 
deprived of any significance, and as for the former, the Danish 
Government declined to have its hands tied before the decision. 
It therefore replied that the matter deserved a clear solution, but 
that it could not declare beforehand what position it would take 
up after the decision. 

On the very day that the Norwegian Government received 
this Note—July roth, 1931—it was decided in a Council of 
State to occupy the territory in dispute, viz. 71° 30’ to 75° 40’ 
North. 

The following official communiqué was issued : 

“Out of regard for Norway’s legal status at the forthcoming case to be 
considered at the Hague, the Norwegian Government in the circumstances 
found it imperative to occupy the territory in East Greenland which on 
account of the Norwegian interests there ought naturally to be under 
Norwegian jurisdiction [7.e. the territory between 71° 30’ and 75° 40’ N. Lat.], 
so that the Norwegian case could be based on a claim to sovereignty over 
this territory. At a Cabinet meeting on July roth, therefore, an Order in 
Council was approved whereby the territory is brought under Norwegian 
sovereignty, and whereby Hallvard Devold and Herman Andresen are 
given magisterial powers in the southern and northern sections respectively 
of the territory. 

“‘The Norwegian Government has decided upon this occupation in order 


to establish a clear case upon which a final decision as to the sovereign rights 
could be come to on the basis of a Hague judgment, 
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«In the opinion of the Norwegian Government the East Greenland Treaty 
of 1924 is not affected by the occupation.” 
It is not without interest to note that the new country was 
christened Eric the Red’s Land, although that eminent Viking 
never set his foot in East Greenland. 


The matter being at the moment sub judice, it behoves us, in 
conclusion, merely to examine the arguments that may be ad- 
vanced by the parties, such as they emanate from the negotiations 
in recent years and from public discussion of the subject. 

The Norwegians hold that as they did not recognise the treaty 
of Kiel (January 14th, 1814), and later attempts at a revision 
were baulked by the Holy Alliance, the Norwegian State has not 
recognised the transfer of Greenland from Norway to Denmark 
in 1814, as Norway with its Atlantic possessions was an integral 
part of the Union. The sentimental argument advanced by 
irresponsible but vociferous opinion in Norway that the pioneers 
were of Norwegian origin may be discarded as irrelevant, for the 
policy was never at any time to attract settlers to the country, 
but to develop it for the natives. Considering the system of 
government, the view that constitutional rights were violated 
in 1814 will hardly hold water, and is anyhow annihilated by the 
subsequent action of Norway in acquiescing in the new state of 
things. A curious ground is also mentioned,—namely, that 
Greenland must be a Norwegian colony, as it was administered 
by the so-called Norwegian college during the period of union. 
Incidentally, this administrative body was in charge of all the 
monarchy’s overseas interests, not only in the north, but also in 
the east and in America. 

As for the assertion that Danish sovereignty and the exercise 
of the monopoly over new settlements would mean an unlawful 
encroachment on Norwegian rights, this is certainly unwarranted 
after the treaty of 1924, by which Norwegian interests enjoy full 
protection, even to an extent which might endanger the develop- 
ment of further settlements for the surplus Eskimo population. 
These and other points the tenor of which is to deny Denmark 
the right to Greenland as a whole, though with the implied modifi- 
cation that the existing settlements after the lapse of time must 
be recognised as Danish settlements, are the weaker side of the 
Norwegian case. More can be said in favour of the no-man’s- 
land theory, according to which Danish sovereignty is only re- 
cognised over such parts of Greenland as were effectively exploited 
under the monopoly. 
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There is a certain misunderstanding about the distinction of 
the monopoly from the question of sovereignty. At the time 
when Greenland was re-colonised, sovereignty was a matter for 
abstract speculation rather than a problem of practical politics. 
It did not present itself, as the rule of the Danish-Norwegian 
monarch was not disputed by any other Power. There can be no 
question that the establishment of a trade monopoly such as the 
Greenland monopoly, seen in the light of modern international 
law, must presuppose the sovereign right of the monopoly State, 
but, on the other hand, there is no reason to argue that sovereignty 
should be limited to the territory under the monopoly. The 
monopoly is the lesser issue within the greater—in other words, a 
modification of the sovereign right. It is also worth remembering 
that when Greenland was re-colonised its geography was obscure. 
Hans Egede actually thought that the western of the two ancient 
sites he discovered on the Godthaab Fjord was on the west coast, 
the eastern on the east coast, though both are a good long way 
up the west coast. Moreover, it was not until recently discovered 
that Greenland is an island. 

This point may therefore at present be established, that as far 
as the monopoly system was extended there can be no dispute 
about Danish sovereignty, and that, on the other hand, the 
monopoly area does not necessarily limit Danish sovereignty. 

The contention that Denmark’s application to the Powers 
on the occasions when the monopoly was extended should contain 
an admission of the no-man’s-land theory may be dismissed, as 
the action of Denmark on these occasions bore no resemblance to 
the accepted modes of occupation. 

It is hardly incompatible with the principles of international law 
to claim for a State which has hitherto exercised undisputed rule 
over the inhabited part of an island the rest of that island as it 
gradually proves inhabitable; and as for the Norwegian claim 
that this means a violation of Norwegian rights, this falls to the 
ground considering the scanty number of Norwegians on a territory 
far greater than Denmark itself, and the fact that the major 
Norwegian interest is fishing along the edge of the ice-belt, a long 
way outside territorial waters. Neither must it be understood 
that there is nothing but Norwegian posts in East Greenland. 
There are some Danish hunters on the territory, and the burden 
of research is still borne by Denmark. 

The issue on which the two countries’ policy in East Greenland 
clash is that whilst Norway claims the predominance of the 
commercial exploitation of the territory, the Danish Government 
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recognises the comparatively unexploitable nature of the country 
and concentrates on developing Eskimo settlements and taking 
in as much land as possible in order to maintain the native 
surplus population. 

Quite apart from the fact that a number of Powers, under 
Norwegian protests, have recognised Danish sovereignty over 
East Greenland, the Norwegian no-man’s-land theory leads into 
a vicious circle, considering the fully constitutional action of the 
Union Government before 1814 in regarding the whole of Green- 
land as a dominion of the monarchy, a state of things which 
could not have been altered by subsequent constitutional changes 
in Norway. A solution of this riddle is hardly offered by assuming 
that although all Greenland rightly belongs to Norway, the lapse 
of time between 1814 and now should have established Danish 
sovereignty over the parts of Greenland under the monopoly, 
for in that case East Greenland is not no-man’s-land, but Nor- 
wegian territory, which it would be unnecessary to occupy. In 
this dilemma it is hardly surprising that the Norwegian Govern- 
ment wished to establish a clear issue, but the formal occupation 
of a huge stretch of land by recognising the action of five men 
who less than a fortnight before had been disowned, seems, to say 
the least of it, to be a somewhat ingenuous method of doing it. 
The previous observations should make the Danish case fairly 
clear. The administration of the country and the treaties point 
to Danish sovereignty, of which the monopoly system is but a 
modification, as proved on the occasions on which it was extended 
at the end of the last and the beginning of this century. 

Denmark may, moreover, claim the early legislation, the trade 
treaties with Norway and Mr. Ihlen’s verbal recognition in 1919. 

An argument strongly urged by one of the legal advisers to 
the Danish delegation to the Hague contains the view that by 
accepting the treaty of 1924 Norway virtually recognised Danish 
sovereignty, as there would be no need to define Norwegian 
rights in no-man’s-land. The argument is ably substantiated 
by an analysis of the text, and from a positivist view of inter- 
national law it seems sound. A more modern school of inter- 
national law would, however, consider the treaty more in the light 
of the law of contracts, in which case one might successfully hold 
that the negotiations preceding the treaty made it clear that its 
object was to arrive at a modus vivendi, and not to prejudice 
other issues. It is true that the exchange of notes is not an agree- 
ment by which the sovereignty question is barred from dispute, 
but they state the assumptions on which the contract was made. 
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I have so far not touched upon the vital point in the dispute 
except in a negative way: What is required to constitute 
sovereignty over an arctic territory which forms part of an island 
inhabited by some 14,000 to 16,000 Eskimos and the necessary 
300 odd officials, clergymen, doctors, etc.? Is sovereignty over 
part of the island sufficient, or must large areas which have 
hitherto proved inhospitable and unnecessary to the Eskimo 
population be thrown open as no-man’s-land to whoever might 
choose to occupy them? Is the preparation of settlements by 
surveying and scientific research sufficient, or must nationals 
of the sovereign State actually operate in the country permanently, 
or are regular hunting and fishing expeditions sufficient to establish 
a claim, and does in that case the intensity of the exploitation 
count, so that the lesser exploiter is excluded in favour of the 
greater exploiter ? 

The Norwegians claim to have built “a street of Norwegian 
houses ’’ on the occupied area. It is worth looking at this street, 
which stretches over a territory some 500 kilometres in length 
and in places 200 kilometres in width. There are some eighty 
erections, the major part of which were ramshackle huts, and only 
a few inhabitable in winter. Between five and fifteen Norwegians 
are known to have spent the dark season there in any one year, 
some few hundred may land, and of these only a score may be called 
hunters. Denmark, though claiming sovereignty, is perfectly 
willing to acknowledge Norwegian claims to hunting rights under 
due control, as the fauna (especially the ice bear) of the south is, 
to an extent which has not yet been fully established, believed 
to be dependent of the stock in the north. The Norwegian 
Greenland expeditions have yielded but a scanty profit—the 
greatest gross taking is reported to have been in the neighbour- 
hood of £3,000 for one fully manned ship. The major Norwegian 
interest in the area is fishing on the edge of the icebelt, outside 
territorial waters, a matter that does not concern the dispute. 
Against these claims to sovereignty stand Denmark’s historical 
claims, its labours for the Eskimo population and its agelong 
assumption, supported by treaties, that there was no challenge to 
Danish rights in the remainder of the island. 

I would therefore conclude by submitting that the Norwegian 
act of occupation was rightly regarded by Denmark as a violation 
of well-established Danish sovereignty, and, even admitting the 
no-man’s-land theory, that the Norwegian occupation could not 
be considered effective. 
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Summary of Discussion. 


Sir Kart KNupDsEN, invited by the Chairman to give his view of 
the dispute, said that the audience must think, from what Mr. Federspiel 
had said, that he (Sir Karl Knudsen) ought to be ashamed of being a 
native of Norway. It was curious that it should be possible to look at 
the same case from such entirely different points of view; historical 
facts had been related in such a way that he was obliged to relate the 
same facts in an entirely different way. One could understand from 
this that there was very strong feeling in both countries with regard to 
the case, feeling which was not about legal technicalities, but which 
went much deeper. There were things in a nation’s life more valuable 
than debits and credits, for which nations were ready to sacrifice many 
times the financial value of any particular interest. 

The impression had been given that Norway had no identity as a 
country during the four hundred years when it was attached to Denmark, 
and that it began its independent existence in 1905, after having been 
a province of Sweden, as Mr. Federspiel imagined it had formerly been 
of Denmark. But the historical facts were as follows. In 1375 Prince 
Olaf, son of Haakon VI of Norway and of Queen Margreta, daughter of 
the King of Denmark, was elected to the two thrones and became King 
of both Norway and Denmark. Queen Margreta was one of the 
greatest statesmen of the North, and when Olaf died in 1357 she got 
Eric of Pomerania elected King of Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
Thus began the Union which bound Norway and Denmark together 
over four hundred years. It was a most unfortunate thing for Norway 
that this came about, for it would have been much better for that 
country if the Union had continued between Sweden and Norway 
rather than between Norway and Denmark. Norway then consisted 
of Norway proper, Iceland, Greenland (which meant the colonies on 
the west coast of Greenland) the Faroe Islands, the Shetlands and the 
Orkneys. In 1450, under Christian I, the Norwegian Estates met at 
Oslo and the terms of the Union were confirmed, viz., that the integrity 
of the two countries was to be respected and that neither country was 
to be superior to the other. After the Reformation in 1536, owing to 
the absence of a feudal nobility in Norway and the presence of a strong 
feudal nobility in Denmark, the independence of Norway as a separate 
country was more respected in theory than in practice. Incidentally, 
these social conditions were perhaps more detrimental to Denmark 
than to Norway, because in Norway they led to an independent 
Bondestand—a kind of yeomanry—whereas in Denmark the peasants 
were hardly distinguishable from serfs. In 1660 the government by 
barons had brought both kingdoms practically to ruin, and King 
Frederick III established an autocratic form of government. Up to 
that time the kings were elected in Denmark, while the kingship was 
hereditary in Norway. As a result of the successes of the Norwegian 
army in the unfortunate wars which resulted from the policy followed 
at Copenhagen, the sense of national dignity had grown in Norway, 
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and it was quite in keeping with this that the King sent the Crown 
Prince to Norway to have the new form of government accepted as it 
was by an assembly of more than 500 representatives. The two 
countries were subsequently governed under the so-called Royal Law 
which again stated particularly that the King undertook to preserve 
the integrity of each kingdom. Everybody at that time knew perfectly 
well what that integrity meant. In the previous century, King 
Christian IV, with rather free ambitions, had claimed the overlordship 
of the whole of the ocean between Norway and Greenland, known as the 
Norwegian ocean, and he had further claimed, against the Dutch, the 
overlordship of Spitzbergen, in his capacity as King of Norway. 

It was true that in 1721 Hans Egede started the new colonisation of 
Greenland. In parentheses, Sir Karl said that he believed the old 
Norwegian colony on the west coast of Greenland, which came to 
griefin the fourteenth century, probably consisted of about ten thousand 
people who lived not only on the “ catch” of the sea, but also very 
largely by keeping cattle, a thing to be remembered in speaking of the 
condition of the Eskimos in modern times. With regard to the tragedy 
of the destruction of this colony there were varying opinions. When 
the colonists voluntarily came under the Norwegian Crown in 1261, 
it was for the purpose of securing regular supplies from the mother 
country, and this was done under the auspices of the Central Govern- 
ment. There were bitter feelings in Norway to-day at the recollection 
that these supplies stopped when the two countries were governed from 
Copenhagen. The King could only live in one place, and the place 
chosen had to be Copenhagen. 

It was interesting to hear from Mr. Federspiel that Hans Egede, 
who went as a missionary to rediscover the old Norwegian colonies, was 
not recognised as a Norwegian because his father had been of Danish 
extraction. Feeling in Norway was very strong because any Norwegian 
who went to live in Copenhagen, whether serving in the central govern- 
ment as a statesman or as an admiral, or if he were a writer, was 
regarded as having suddenly become Danish. Hans Egede was refused 
help from Copenhagen. He was financed by Bergen merchants and 
then he was granted an “‘ octroi’’ in the name of the King of Norway. 

In 1786 the whole of the trade of Greenland came under the Danish 
Government Monopoly. Sir Karl believed that this had been extremely 
dangerous to Greenland and had stopped its development. It had 
been continued in modern times with the best intentions but without 
much success, and it was not in accord with modern ideas. 

Coming to the unfortunate year of 1814, Mr. Federspiel had spoken 
about the Treaty of Kiel and had mentioned the term “ confidence 
trick,” which showed there was a certain sore point. The lecturer had 
said that the tieing of these two kingdoms to the war chariot of Napoleon 
was an unfortunate policy. It certainly was much against the interests 
of Norway. By the Treaty of Kiel the King of Norway and Denmark 
surrendered Norway, having no other choice, but he issued a proclama- 
tion to the Norwegian people saying that as long as loyalty and fidelity 
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were virtues among nations, the Norwegian people would stand out as 
excelling other nations in those qualities. The ‘‘bénder”’ had shown 
almost childlike fidelity and absolute confidence that they would 
always get justice from the Father who was resident in Copenhagen, 
as against some of his representatives carrying out duties in Norway. 
What did the King do in return for this fidelity? In the treaty, when 
presented for signature, one of the Danish Ministers had inserted 
after the words under which Norway was surrendered “ excepting 
Greenland, Iceland, and the Faroe Islands.’”” Why should anything be 
“excepted” from the Kingdom of Norway, unless it belonged to 
Norway? But there was a worse side to the treaty even than the 
breaking of the integrity of the Kingdom of Norway, which the King 
had undertaken to preserve. When a partnership was dissolved, the 
proper basis was a division of liabilities and assets. The liabilities were 
divided in this dissolution of a partnership between nations in a clause 
making Norway responsible for a portion of the national debt, but the 
King of Denmark proceeded to get compensation by obtaining the 
Duchy of Pomerania, the County of Riigen, and a large sum of money. 

What had most wounded the Norwegians was that in the present 
dispute the Danish people had chosen to make themselves morally 
responsible for a treaty with such antecedents. The Norwegians, 
although at that time terribly impoverished, refused to accept the 
treaty making them responsible for part of the debt and separating 
them from their dependencies. They were forced to do so not by the 
strength of Denmark but by the action of their old partners in mobilising 
the Holy Alliance which threatened Norway with war. [What Norway 
had achieved was complete independence from an administrative, 
financial and military point of view. She had secured an ultra- 
democratic constitution ; all that she shared with Sweden up to 1905 
was the King and the diplomatic services. ] 

Another little incident which rankled was that when in 1819 the 
Norwegian representative in Copenhagen, in discussing the settlement 
of the national debt question, raised the question of the dependencies, 
it was proposed to expel him for impudence. 

These were the memories which provided the background for the 
modern dispute. But Mr. Federspiel was entirely wrong in supposing 
that the case of Norway was based on non-recognition of the Treaty 
of Kiel. Historical rights need not of necessity have a good moral 
foundation. An agreement between individuals signed under duress 
was not looked upon as binding in law, but the world could not go on if 
treaties between nations were not observed, and as between nations an 
agreement signed even under duress could not be wiped out. 

The case of Norway was not based on an assertion that the west 
coast of Greenland had not been lost, but on the assumption that 
since Greenland was an island continent as large as the whole of 
Western Europe, where communication between east and west coasts 
was more difficult than between the east and west coasts of Africa, the 
possession of. a colony on one coast did not mean that the whole con- 
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tinent went with it. And Denmark’s own actions, even in recent 
years, belied the fact that she herself believed she had sovereignty over 
the whole of Greenland. When in 1894 Denmark established a new 
colony at Angmagsalik, she very properly advised the other countries 
that she was going to extend her sovereignty over that area, and when 
she extended her West Greenland colony northwards she did the same. 

The lecturer had given the impression that it was at this time that 
Norway became interested in the east coast of Greenland and that it 
was a novelidea. Asa matter of fact Norwegian operations in the ice 
off the east coast of Greenland had been going on for eighty years. 
Occupation of Arctic regions was not quite the same thing as occupation 
of territories dependent on agriculture. 

After the War, in 1919, Mr. Ihlen was approached and asked whether 
Norway would agree to the extension of the sovereignty of Denmark 
over the whole of the continent of Greenland, and he replied, “‘ You 
will not meet with any difficulty from the Norwegian Government.” 
One of the points which the Hague Court would have to decide was 
the significance of that promise; how far it carried weight, whether 
it had been cancelled by subsequent events. It was merely a verbal 
conversation between the two Ministers, and everybody knew, none 
better than the Danish Minister, that any agreement had to be approved 
by the King in Council and ratified by Parliament, before it became 
binding. He did not mean to imply that the Government would not 
stand by the Minister and recommend the acceptance of what he had 
agreed to, or thought he was agreeing to. 

In 1921 the Danish Minister asked for a written confirmation of 
this promise. This showed that the time was ripe for action. Two 
applications were made, one in April, and the second on May 1roth, 
1921. The reply in both cases was that the recognition of Danish 
sovereignty could not be granted unless Norwegian interests were 
protected. Why was it necessary to make that condition, and why 
did not Denmark immediately agree to it? The lecturer had made 
light of what happened in 1916, and had made it appear that what 
happened then in the negotiations with the United States over the 
sale of the West Indian Islands did not amount to a request for the 
extension of Danish sovereignty, but was merely to satisfy public 
opinion in Denmark. But something had happened at Washington 
which was not mentioned to Mr. Ihlen in 1919. The American reply 
was, “‘ We have no objection, but of course we take it for granted and 
it must be understood that the country must not be a closed country 
to other people for their trade.”” That did not suit the Danish idea, 
which was to extend the trade monopoly, which was Chinese in its 
character. The draft treaty in which this condition was inserted was, 
as it appeared to him, cleverly replaced by a Danish draft on the 
grounds that the point about Greenland need not go into the treaty 
for the sale of the West Indian Islands. The final treaty was accom- 
panied by an exchange of notes which merely stated that the United 
States did not object to the extension of Danish sovereignty in Green- 
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land. Not a word about the extension of the trade monopoly 
was mentioned to the Norwegian Minister in 1919, and anybody 
familiar with the custom established, especially since the formation of 
the League of Nations, in granting mandates or recognising rights 
over large territories, of emphasising the duties devolving upon a 
country entrusted with such territories of maintaining the open door 
policy, would agree that this was a very material point. 

When the Norwegian Government said they could not agree 
unconditionally to the extension of Danish sovereignty, the Danish 
Government said they would rely on the word of Mr. Ihlen in 1919, 
and then proceeded to announce to the world that they had extended 
their sovereignty over the whole of Greenland, disregarding the 
Norwegian protest, although the Norwegians were the only people 
with interests on the east side of the continent. That sort of action 
created feeling which could easily boil up to a dangerous temperature. 
But something worse happened. On October 1921 the Danish Foreign 
Office Journal published a statement to the effect that all the interested 
Powers had recognised Danish sovereignty over Greenland. Not only 
had Norway, the only interested Power, not recognised it, but it was 
afterwards confirmed by Mr. Nyholm, Danish member of the Hague 
Court, that neither Holland nor Germany had recognised it. This 
received confirmation in the Danish note submitting the dispute to the 
Hague Court. The note stated that Danish sovereignty had been 
recognised by the United States, Great Britain, Sweden, Italy and 
Japan, some of them countries whose knowledge of and interest in 
Greenland must be remote. 

After that feelings began to grow rather warm. The Norwegian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Mowinckel, whose greatest efforts had been 
devoted to trying to get the three northern countries to work together, 
was very much distressed about the position, and felt that it ought 
to be possible to settle the affair without any violent disagreement. 
He brought about the negotiations in 1923 which led to the treaty of 
1924, but he stated that, as representative of Norway, he considered it 
natural that the sovereignty of the east coast should go to the only 
country that could make use of it, and the only country that had, in 
fact, made use of it was Norway. That solution, of course, was not 
acceptable to Denmark. 

The treaty of 1924 provided a modus vivendi. It was agreed that 
the coast should be open to anybody utilising it. Norwegians, for 
economic reasons, had always tended to set out from their home 
country, sometimes settling in very inhospitable climates, in order to 
make a livelihood. They seemed to feel at home in inhospitable 
regions such as Alaska and Greenland, and for practical purposes, 
apart from scientific expeditions at government expense, Norwegians 
were the only people who had utilised the East Greenland coast. The 
treaty at the same time stipulated that nothing should be done, during 
the currency of the treaty, prejudicial to the Danish view, namely, 
that Denmark had the sovereignty, or to the Norwegian view, namely, 
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that the region was a no-man’s-land. He agreed with the lecturer 
that it was hopeless to expect such a treaty to work. 

The first thing that happened was that Denmark, in 1925, gave 
most-favoured-nation terms to Great Britian and another country. 
The Norwegian Government, regarding this as prejudicial to the view 
that the area was a no-man’s-land, protested to the two countries that 
Norway had not recognised Danish sovereignty over East Greenland. 

In 1930 Dr. Hoel, who did not deserve to be described as “a man 
of science with political proclivities,’ being one of those who knew 
more about the life of the Arctic than most men who had sailed those 
oceans, was sent out at the head of an expedition by the Norwegian 
Government, who conferred on him police jurisdiction over Norwegian 
subjects, which really amounted to no more than the control of a 
ship’s captain over his crew, with the exception that it extended to 
their conduct when on shore. The Danes held that this was prejudicial 
to the Danish view that they had sovereignty over East Greenland. 
Both these were points which were to be decided by the Hague Court. 

Then followed the announcement late in 1930 of the Danish Lauge 
Koch expedition in the summer of 1931. There was more to object to, 
from the Norwegian point of view, in this expedition than the fact 
that Dr. Lauge Koch was entrusted with police authority, not only 
over Danish subjects but also over Norwegian subjects. Why was it 
specially directed to that small stretch of coast where Norwegians 
carried on their operations? There were some eighty Norwegian huts 
there, which, he agreed, did not represent any very large sum— 
possibly about £6,o0oo—but when there was such an enormous length 
of coast, why was the Danish expedition sent out with instructions to 
operate exactly there? They were bound to disturb the hunting. 
The conviction in Norway was that the expedition was directed to that 
particular spot in order to prevent the working out of what was under- 
stood to be the intention of the 1924 treaty, namely, that the logic of 
events should decide the ultimate issue. This provided another 
question for the Hague Court to decide. Was it prejudicial to the 
Norwegian point of view that this was a no-man’s-land, that Dr. 
Lauge Koch should be given jurisdiction over Norwegians? It would 
be easier to answer this question than the others. 

On February 20th, 1931, Norway protested against the Lauge 
Koch expedition. On March 11th, Denmark replied that anybody 
could go to that stretch of coast. Legally nothing could be said 
against that, but morally there might be something to be said. On 
March 30th the Norwegian Government emphasised the fact that the 
operations of the expedition were bound to have a detrimental effect 
on the fishing and hunting of the Norwegians who had occupied that 
coast, and they also protested against the police authority given to 
Dr. Lauge Koch. The Danish reply was that the Norwegian Govern- 
ment had given police authority to Dr. Hoel. On June roth the 
Norwegian Government, anxious that this dispute should not come to 
an explosion, proposed that the police authority should be withdrawn 
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on bothsides. Even as early as March 30th the Norwegian Government 
had suggested that it might be best to submit the matter to the Hague 
Court. He mentioned this so that no one should run away with the 
idea that Norway had any objection to going to The Hague. On June 
13th the Danish Government replied that they would agree to withdraw 
the police authority, ‘‘ for the time being.” This was not satisfactory, 
and the Norwegian Government replied that they meant for the 
duration of the treaty. On June 23rd they received a somewhat 
evasive and unsatisfactory reply. 

On June 27th some Norwegian patriots hoisted the Norwegian 
flag on that stretch of East Greenland coast and asked the home 
Government to approve of their action. The Government did not 
want to accept this solution and tried to avoid it, again proposing on 
June 30th that the two countries should agree that there should be 
no exercise of sovereign authority by either for the duration of the 
treaty. The reply on July 3rd was a rejection and a proposal that the 
dispute should go to arbitration. 

As occupations go in Arctic regions, that part of the coast was much 
more strongly occupied by Norwegians than was customary, as could 
be seen by comparison with South Shetland, or South Sandwich 
Antarctic Islands over which British sovereignty had been recognised 
in spite of lack of occupation. They provided shelter for Norwegian 
whalers and during the summer there were a number of Norwegians 
working on the shore of one of the South Shetland islands. In East 
Greenland there were every summer a considerable number of hunters 
on shore and generally a hundred or more ships operating off the coast 
with quite a thousand men gaining their livelihood. This was surely 
occupation of an entirely different and more effective type. 

The Norwegian Government therefore felt that, unless the Danes 
would agree to go to arbitration on the basis that conditions as they 
existed on July 1st should be recognised, if the Court at The Hague 
should decide that the country was a no-man’s-land, there would be 
a danger of losing for these people, who had been operating there for 
many years, such rights as actually belonged to them. If Denmark 
would not agree to give this contingent acknowledgment of occupation, 
then there would be another case and the bitterness would continue 
to grow. There would ensue an undignified race, as soon as the 
decision was out, as to who could make his occupation effective first. 
That was at the back of the Norwegian policy, and the occupation of 
the territory was for the purpose of providing a basis for a clean issue, 
so that when judgment was given they would not be confronted with 
yet another problem. 

With regard to the Eskimos, everyone would agree that the motives 
of the Danish Government were good. They wished to protect the 
Eskimos, but the present Danish Minister of Justice, Mr. Zahle, had 
roundly condemned the monopoly system. The result had been that 
the population was only 15,000, and many thought it was dwindling. 
No vessels were allowed to go near the coast except to get drinking- 
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water at special spots where they must have no communication with 
the people on shore; otherwise it was contended that the Eskimos 
would be contaminated. Yet, in spite of all these precautions, it 
would be difficult to find a pure-blooded Eskimo. Denmark was 
attempting an impossible task, as all countries dealing with native 
races could show. Dr. Nansen, who could not be accused of partiality, 
had described the total failure of the Danish system. It was argued 
that a continent as large as Western Europe, with a coastline of three 
thousand miles, must be entirely Danish to accommodate these 15,000 ! ! 
Was it a reasonable argument? The treaty of 1924 had placed 
the best place on the east coast, Scoresby Sound, at the disposal of the 
Danes, for this purpose, should it be necessary. He recalled the 
despatch sent by the Emperor of China to George III in 1793, “ We 
do not want your manufactures and ingenious things; we have every- 
thing. We are engaged in perfecting the government of our nation. 
If you wish to adopt our civilisation, it is almost too high for you to 
attain.” It was this strict monopoly which had been the immediate 
cause of the dispute. Ifthe Danes had in 1921 stated frankly that they 
would do everything to protect legitimate Norwegian interests and not 
close the country to the only people able to utilise it, the situation would 
not have arisen. But one incident after another had created such 
feeling that now the dispute could only be settled by an international 
tribunal. 

As for the Norwegian occupation, about which so much had been 
said, its only object was to provide a clean issue. The present-day 
world was not likely to be shocked by that when it could, without 
any pangs of conscience, tolerate Korfanty jumping a claim in Silesia 
and Zeligovsky another at Vilna with the challenge, “Turn us out if 
you can.” 

Nobody doubted that Norway would accept the findings of the 
Hague Court, whatever the result. 


Mr. FEDERSPIEL said that Sir Karl Knudsen’s remarks had com- 
pleted the picture which he himself had naturally painted in a way 
which he would not hesitate to call biassed, although he had tried to 
be as objective as possible. Sir Karl had pointed out the fatal mistake 
which Denmark made in 1921. She should then undoubtedly have 
established the Norwegian interests in East Greenland. Nevertheless, 
those interests were safeguarded by the treaty of 1924, unsatisfactory 
as it was. With regard to the notes exchanged at the end of that 
treaty, the Norwegian view evidently was that they formed a supple- 
mentary agreement, by which the Danes agreed to do nothing that would 
prejudice Norwegian interests, and the Norwegians agreed to de nothing 
that would prejudice Danish interests, but the fact was that the two 
notes stood at the end of the treaty as reservations on the part of the two 
governments, showing that the two points of view were irreconcilable. 
Therefore nothing could be deduced from the notes except that the text 
of the treaty could not be interpreted in such a way as to establish 
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definitely the sovereign rights of either country. He agreed with Sir 
Karl that the view taken by the Danish Official Adviser—namely, 
that Norway’s acceptance of the treaty of 1924 was a virtual recognition 
of Danish sovereignty—was not sound and could not be advanced by 
Denmark before the Hague Court. 

Sir Karl had stated that the Norwegians did not attach any im- 
portance to the treaty of 1814, but in the protocol of the negotiations 
leading up to the treaty of 1924, signed by both parties, the Norwegians 
stressed the injustice laid on Norway when in 1814 under duress she 
was deprived of her old dominions, and stated the resentment felt in 
Norway on account of it. It was clear, therefore, that although no 
legal importance could attach to it, this was the basis of the feelings 
which had worked up to the present situation. 

With regard to the monopoly system, it was true that Mr. Zahle 
was an opponent of the system, but it was a curious fact that every 
time an opponent of the system went to Greenland with the intention 
of putting an end to it—and it had been attacked by all political 
parties in Denmark—he had returned with the conviction that it was 
essential to the Eskimo population. It was true that the Eskimo 
population was by no means pure-blooded, but the dangers to a native 
population from seamen when on shore, letting loose alcohol and 
diseases, were very well known. The Eskimos were seriously affected 
by tuberculosis, but it was gradually being exterminated, and the 
population was growing stronger and healthier every year under 
Danish rule. This was why an outlet was needed for the surplus 
Eskimo population. 

It was of course true that the basis of occupation in the Arctic 
was different from that in other regions, but when Sir Karl said that 
Greenland was of interest to Norway because of the thousands of fisher- 
men who worked in the North Atlantic, one must bear in mind that the 
whole of the east coast of Greenland was useless to fishermen because 
of the thickness of the ice-belt. Their operations were carried on 
miles out at sea, and did not come into consideration in dealing with 
Greenland territorial waters. Very few of them landed on the main- 
land, and when they did so their rights were respected. 

With regard to the hunting operations, the question turned on the 
interpretation of Article 4 of the Treaty, which stated that, within 
the territory mentioned in Article 1 (East Greenland), there was access 
for persons or companies to take possession of land, when the area 
taken was genuinely adapted to the use of the persons and was used 
for the purpose of housing, storage or any other effective way, and was 
not already taken into possession by others. Norway claimed that 
this covered hunting-grounds, and that when Norwegians had hunted 
over a territory, they could admit no others on that territory. Con- 
sidering the rule by which, in hunting the Arctic bear, the quarry was 
the property, not of the man who killed it but of the man who first 
sighted it, it was obvious that, with modern telescopes, the territories 
over which one could hunt were vast, and a hunting expedition might 
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carry the hunters a long way from their base. If this interpretation 
of Article 4 were accepted, it would apply not only to public property 
but also to private property. It would mean that Greenland would 
soon belong to a few people who chose to hunt over large areas. 

Although Sir Karl Knudsen had resented his making light of the 
negotiations with the United States in 1916, it was a fact that they were 
not of great importance, but were intended merely for the purpose of 
having something to show in Denmark. The fact that they had been 
taken as a recognition of Danish sovereignty was incidental. 

On the other hand, he resented Sir Karl’s making light of the 
scientific expeditions of the Danes, as opposed to the commercial 
expeditions of the Norwegians. Danish administration, which rightly 
or wrongly had been based on the monopoly system, had all along been 
designed for the protection of Eskimo settlements, existing and 
prospective, and the preparation for making further settlements was 
necessarily exploration of the country. It was disputable whether 
one could say that these vast areas on either side of a huge ice-cap were 
not connected with each other. Scientific explorers had made it clear 
that the fauna on the east coast was essential to the preservation of 
the fauna on the west, and this view was not likely to be dictated by 
political motives. He would also point out that when Sir Karl men- 
tioned the huge area of Greenland, he had not said that it was only 
in a few scattered places round the fiords that settlements were possible. 

The objection that the granting of most-favoured-nation treatment 
to Great Britain and France in 1925 was prejudicial to the treaty of 
1924 was irrelevant. It did not come under the treaty, because the 
treaty did not deal with the question of sovereignty, but only with the 
respective rights of those Danes and Norwegians who were actually 
in Greenland. 

He would also make a reservation about the statement that the 
Lauge Koch expedition was dictated by political motives. Apart 
from the fact that only a few territories were habitable, the expedition 
was interested in that particular region because it was the part which 
was unexplored and which required further investigation. It was 
difficult to see how a scientific expedition, although it would certainly 
have to hunt a certain amount for its livelihood, could interfere with 
the Norwegian hunting interests in a territory which was, to turn the 
argument, 500 kilometres in length and about 200 kilometres in width. 

Finally, it was quite understandable that Norway should have 
occupied the territory to make the situation clear. It was regrettable 
that the dispute could not come under an arbitration settlement, but 
the conditions under which Norway offered to come to such a settle- 
ment—namely, that Denmark should automatically recognise Nor- 
wegian sovereign rights if the decision went against Danish sovereignty 
—could not be accepted by Denmark, since the Danish Government 
held that she already had sovereign rights herself over the country. 
There again one must judge between a scientific expedition and a 
century of surveying and commercial interests which were never at 
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any time large. It might be true that any other course would have 
meant an undignified race for occupying territory; if one could not 
get a clear issue one could get an alternative decision, and matters 
would rest where they were before. But the race would not have 
been more hurried than it was in the summer of 1931. 

With regard to the point about Mr. Ihlen’s statement in Ig19, 
recognising Denmark’s sovereign rights, to which Sir Karl made re- 
servations because Mr. Ihlen had not been informed of the result of 
the negotiations in Washington, Mr. Federspiel said this seemed to him 
quite irrelevant. Nor wasit relevant to say that Mr. [hlen’s recognition 
was invalid because it was not adopted by a Council of State. It 
was not a treaty, it was merely a negative assertion. One might 
just as well ask Norway whether it had any interests in the Manchurian 
dispute, and then say that an answer in the negative by the Foreign 
Minister could not be recognised because it was not adopted by a 
Council of State. 

Although there had been a great deal of feeling about the question 
in both countries, he did not think that the fellowship for which the 
Scandinavian nations were rightly reputed was seriously endangered 
by this storm in a tea-cup. He thought the interests involved were 
more exaggerated in Norwegian than in Danish quarters, although if 
one talked of acts of aggression, one must recognise that those acts 
in the last year had been committed by Norway rather than by Den- 
mark. A sign of the fact that these feelings had not been roused to 
any unpleasant degree was shown by the Danish Prime Minister stay- 
ing to lunch after the meeting of the three Scandinavian Prime Ministers 
in Norway following the bringing of the whole question before the Hague 
Court, and after he had stated his case and made his complaints against 
Norway much more plainly than Mr. Federspiel himself had done 
in his address. 


THE CHAIRMAN (Professor H. A. Smith) said he was glad he was not 
called upon to arbitrate the dispute before concluding the meeting, 
and he did not think anyone present was in a position to make up his 
mind finally upon the merits of the case. He thought that although 
the two speakers viewed the mediaeval history of Norway and Den- 
mark from different angles, this difference of opinion did not really 
affect the question. The relevant facts were those between 1814 and 
the beginning of the present dispute, which might be taken as Ig2r. 
He could not see that the treaty of 1924 made any difference one way 
or the other to the question of sovereignty, as this was deliberately 
left out of the treaty on both sides. That being so, the case would 
come to be decided upon the principle of effective occupation laid down 
by the Berlin Congress in 1885, which dealt with the somewhat analogous 
problem of the scramble for the acquisition of African possessions. 
It was one of the most difficult problems in international law to decide 
how far inland rights of occupation went. When the coasts of North 
and South America were settled in early times, the settlements extended 
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indefinitely, and the final limits of those territories were never settled 
by unilateral acts of government, mere paper declarations sweeping 
over continents, but by the effective occupation by the States concerned. 
It was on this principle, applied to the relevant period between 1814 
and 1921, that the decision in the case would probably rest. How the 
decision would go he did not know. 


NoTE: As a result of the proceedings against the Norwegian 
Government in the matter of the legal status of East Greenland 
instituted by the Danish Government on July 11th, 1931, written 
proceedings have been filed with the Permanent Court of International 
Justice will hear the suit. The Court has fixed November 21st, 1932, 
for the opening of the oral proceedings. 

In the meantime a further dispute has arisen between the two 
countries in regard to South-Eastern Greenland. On July 18th, 1932, 
the Norwegian and Danish Governments sent applications to the 
Registrar of the Permanent Court instituting proceedings “in regard 
to the legal status of certain parts of South-Eastern territory of Green- 
land.” The Norwegian Government attached to its application a 
request for interim measures of protection. Both Governments at 
the same time requested the Court to fix time-limits for the filing of 
the written proceedings under this application, independently of the 
time-limits already fixed by the Court for the proceedings regarding East 
Greenland instituted by the Danish Government on July 11th, 1931. 

The Court met in public session on July 28th, 1932, and on August 
and decided to hear the suits regarding South-Eastern Greenland 
together and to fix the time-limits for the filing of the written proceed- 
ings as follows : 

for the filing of a Case by each of the Parties: February Ist, 1933; 
for the filing of a Counter-Case by each of the Parties: March 5th, 
1933. 

On August 3rd, the Court dismissed the request of the Norwegian 
Government for the indication of interim measures of protection, but 
reserved, at the same time, the Court’s right “‘ subsequently to consider 
whethercircumstances havearisen requiring the indication of provisional 
measures in accordance with Article 41 of the Statute.” 


APPENDIX 


CONVENTION BETWEEN DENMARK AND NORWAY 
CONCERNING EAST GREENLAND AND EXCHANGE 
OF NOTES RELATING HERETO. COPENHAGEN, 
JULY 9, 19241 
Tue RoyaLt DANISH GOVERNMENT and THE RoyAL NORWEGIAN 
GOVERNMENT have agreed upon the following provisions : 
Article 1. The provisions contained in the present Agreement shall 
apply to East Greenland, by which term shall be understood the part 


1 Text translated by the Secretariat of the League of Nations, League of Nations 
Treaty Series, Vol. XXVII, p. 207. 
LL2 
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of the Eastern Coast of Greenland, together with the adjacent waters, 
which extends from Lindenovsfjord (60° 27’ N. Lat.) to Nordostrunding- 
en (81° Lat. N.), not, however, including the district of Angmagssalik. 


Article 2. In the region referred to in Article 1, there shall be free 
access for vessels, subject to the conditions provided in the present 
Agreement; and the crews and other persons on board such vessels 
shall be entitled to land, pass the winter and engage in hunting, sealing 
and fishing. 


Artic'e 3. Hunting, sealing and fishing may not be carried on 
recklessly, in such a way as might result in the extermination of seals 
or other useful animals, such as musk oxen or eider ducks. 

Should it appear desirable, in the light of experience gained, that 
regulations—such as the prohibition of the import of the products of 
hunting and sealing—should be introduced in either country with a view 
to preventing the extermination of seals or other useful animals, or 
with a view to preserving or restoring the numbers of such animals, 
the Contracting Parties agree that they will, when the occasion arises, 
enter into negotiations for the introduction of uniform regulations in 
regard to such matters. 


Article 4. In the region referred to in Article 1 it shall be lawful for 
persons or companies to take possession of land for some useful purpose, 
provided that the area thus taken possession of is actually used either 
for a dwelling or for a store or in some other effective manner, and 
provided that it has not already been taken possession of by anybody 
else. 

The above right shall be forfeited if the owner or his agent has not 
visited the place for five consecutive years. 


Article 5. In the region referred to in Article 1 it shall be lawful to 
establish stations for weather signals, telegraphs or telephones or to 
equip installations for scientific or humanitarian purposes. 


Article 6. If the scheme, which is in contemplation, for the settling 
of Eskimos on Scoresbysund should be put into effect, nothing in the 
present Convention shall prevent the requisite area from being reserved 
for such settlement, or the drawing up of such special instructions as 
may be necessary for the well-being of the native Greenland population. 


Article 7. The Contracting Parties reserve their right to introduce, 
by mutual agreement, such amendments and additions to the present 
Convention as may appear desirable in the light of experience. 


Article 8. If any difference of opinion should arise between the 
two Governments with regard to the interpretation of any provision 
of the present Convention, the Contracting Parties agree that such 
difference of opinion shall be decided, with binding effect, by the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague, established by 
the League of Nations. 


Article 9. The present Convention shall come into force on July 
10, 1924, and shall remain in force without being subject to denunciation 
for twenty years, after which it shall be prolonged for a corresponding 
period unless it has been denounced by one of the Contracting Parties 
at least two years before the expiration of the period of twenty 
years. 
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In faith whereof the present Convention, which has been drawn up 
in duplicate in the Danish and Norwegian languages, has been signed 
by the Plenipotentiaries, duly accredited for that purpose by their 
respective Governments, at Copenhagen, on July 9, 1924. 

(Signed) C. MoLTKE. 
(Signed) N. Cur. DITLEFF. 


RoyaLt NORWEGIAN LEGATION. 
COPENHAGEN. 


July 9, 1924. 
Your EXcELLENCY, 
I am instructed by my Government to inform your Excellency as 
follows : 

The Norwegian Government, having signed on this day an Agree- 
ment regarding East Greenland, with a view to preventing possible 
disputes and to strengthening the friendly relations between Norway 
and Denmark, nevertheless declares that it maintains its point of view 
in regard to questions affecting Greenland which are not dealt with by 
the present Agreement, and that its rights are in no way prejudiced, 
renounced or forfeited thereby. 

I have, etc. 
(Signed) N. Cur. DITLEFF. 
His Excellency, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Count C. MoLTKE, 
etc. etc. etc. 
Copenhagen. 


MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
JOURNAL No. 8. U. 16a. 
COPENHAGEN. 
July 9, 1924. 
SIR, 
I have the honour to acknowledge your note of to-day’s date and to 
inform you as follows : 

The Danish Government, having signed on this day an Agreement 
regarding East Greenland, with a view to preventing possible disputes 
and to strengthening the friendly relations between Denmark and 
Norway, nevertheless declares that it maintains its point of view, in 
regard to questions affecting Greenland which are not dealt with by 
the present Agreement, and that its rights are in no way prejudiced, 
renounced or forfeited thereby. 

I have, etc. 
(Signed) C. MOLTKE. 
M.N. Cur. DITLEFF, 
Royal Norwegian 
Chargé d’Affaires. 





THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE 
EAST 


Address given at Chatham House on May gth, 1932 
By Mr. C. F. STRICKLAND, I.C.S. 
The MarguEss or LinuitTHGOW, K.T., G.C.I.E., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, Lord Linlithgow, in introducing the speaker, 
said that the subject was one of great importance because the 
cooperative movement, where rightly introduced and tended, 
afforded the best hope of liberating the small farmer in oriental 
countries from the bondage of debt, against which, when left to 
his own devices, he always struggled in vain. The virtue of a 
well-organised system of cooperation extended far beyond the 
bounds of mere economic relief; it was capable of changing the 
entire mentality of the oriental peasant and of providing a sound 
and enduring foundation upon which to build the structure of 
rural development in the best and widest sense. The economics, 
the political aspect and the sociology of cooperation, as applied 
to agriculture in oriental countries, were well understood and 
were available in an accessible form within the modest limits of a 
bibliography to which Mr. Strickland had made material con- 
tributions. Cooperation was not a simple matter, and its 
technique was unlikely to be successfully improvised by those 
possessing no other qualifications than goodwill and common 
sense. It was a field in which error was notoriously difficult to 
retrieve, because confidence, once shattered, might take years of 
patient work to restore. There was no administrative sphere in 
which the lessons of past experience had been more carefully and 
competently tabulated, nor one in which they had been with 
more unfortunate results wholly or in part ignored. 

No one was better qualified to speak on this subject than Mr. 
Strickland, who had been Registrar of Cooperative Societies in 
the Punjab, had carried out investigations on behalf of the 
Government in Palestine, in Malaya, and more recently in Africa, 
and had studied the subject throughout Europe and in Egypt. 
By his appearance at Chatham House he would make yet one 
further contribution towards the wider understanding of that 
most interesting and most important movement. 
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MR. STRICKLAND: I am encouraged by the way in which 
Lord Linlithgow has approached this subject, because I feel very 
strongly indeed, as a result of my personal experience and of 
study in other countries, that it is not simply as a means of 
improving economic conditions in the narrower sense that co- 
operation is to be used, but also, at all events in countries of back- 
ward races, as a means of permeating the whole sociology of the 
people, who are moving forward to a new state of life, with a 
completely new set of ideas and reconstructing their life. But I 
wish this view were, as the chairman says, generally accepted. 
My trouble is that it is not accepted. In many of the British 
colonies at the present moment they are marching cheerfully and 
with real hard work along a road which I am convinced will only 
land them in a bog. 

The biggest change, I think, that has taken place in the 
sociology and economic life of Asiatic peoples is due to the impact 
of the white races in the last hundred years—since the Industrial 
Revolution; before that, the white races approached the 
orientals on a much more equal footing. The modern pressure of 
white civilisation has caused the dissolution of the old Asiatic 
village society. The Asiatic village formerly, as to a large extent 
the African village to-day, was a self-sufficing community; it 
contained a number of farmers, a headman or two, a village clerk, 
the village craftsmen, a priest. They grew their crops and con- 
sumed them themselves. Roads were rare, railways unknown, 
credit virtually non-existent, and the only serious derangement 
of native life was by the periodical submergence of all order in 
consequence of a revolution or an invasion from beyond the 
boundary. 

The self-sufficiency of that old village society in Asia has now, 
except in the very remotest parts, been destroyed. Commercial 
crops are grown, roads have penetrated into the villages; the 
farmer looks abroad to see what the Argentine crops are and has 
three-weeks-late information about American cotton : three weeks 
late, so naturally he suffers loss in his speculation. In this 
breaking up of the old society, what has happened to the people 
themselves ? 

There is, in the first place, as a product of education, a minority, 
over whom a veneer of education has been laid: people who have 
not really absorbed it, but who have cast off their old beliefs, or 
think that they have. Exceptional men have more than a veneer, 
and have penetrated to real knowledge, but most of this class have 
become mere agnostics, dissociated from the beliefs and ideas of 
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the majority around them. The great majority meanwhile 
remain as they have always been, very narrow in their outlook and 
deeply suspicious, suspicious of the Government and of any new 
idea, and intolerant of any divergent opinion. In the old village 
community divergent opinion created a public danger. It was 
essential that the village should act as a unit, and this rule of 
unanimity has outlived the need. In addition to this narrow 
outlook and intolerance, there lingers in Asia a strong vein of 
superstition, running through the lives of the people and some- 
times amounting to witchcraft almost as bad asin Africa. The 
fact is not always realised, but according to a recently published 
report of the Inspector of Police in Bihar and Orissa, seventy-three 
cases of witchcraft were reported during three months. Super- 
stition runs right through the life of the people, not only in India 
but also in many other Asiatic countries. The Indian housewife, 
for example, believes that if she measures the milk of cows it will 
go sour, a superstition that caused me a lot of trouble in connection 
with milk-recording societies. 

What is to be done for this backward majority? The French 
believe in the system of assimilation. They take the men who 
have arrived at the top and say, “‘ On you the miracle has been 
performed. You are now Frenchmen. We shall join with you 
in governing the rest.’””’ The rest sometimes need a little pro- 
tection in those circumstances. The British system is different. 
We tend to say, ‘‘ You have achieved much, though we find you 
rather amusing. We recognise your claim to self-government, 
and we will give it to you when everybody else in your country is 
as well educated as you are ’’—which often means a very long 
time. I am not trying to defend our system, but to explain it. 

Since we are committed, and rightly, to a policy of self- 
government for backward races, and this is to depend on their 
enlightenment, it is necessary to create in the mass of citizens 
the exact opposite of those three predominant features of the 
majority mind which I have described. We have, first, to induce 
a breadth of outlook, without which they cannot realise their 
position as members of the State. They should, secondly, 
become tolerant of each other’s opinions, without which no 
democratic institutions can be carried on. And, thirdly, they 
must be taught to think clearly and go down to the basic facts— 
a practice which in oriental countries is still comparatively rare. 

If we are to do that, if we are to change their outlook, I 
believe that, as administrators in Africa have realised much 
earlier than in Asia, it is wiser to build on the existing society of 
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the people with whom we are concerned rather than to overlay 
it with a quite new set of thoughts and a completely new 
administrative system. That is the principle which now guides 
administrators in our African native colonies. It means that 
administration is carried on as much as possible not in a European 
language, but in the vernacular; that the village or tribe is 
organised as the unit of administration; that the people are 
persuaded to move forward by consent, and are expected to 
understand instead of blindly obeying. It will be necessary, in 
any case, to adapt the old tribal and village life to new conditions. 
There will be many entirely new functions. The new wine has 
to be poured into something; pour it, then, into bottles as like 
as possible to the old bottles to which the people are accustomed, 
because if it is put into an up-to-date syphon, they will only 
make a mess. Do not give them a brand-new set of adminis- 
trative methods, which have to be worked through technical 
departments, without any attempt to let the people take things 
over themselves. I believe that there is the greatest value in 
persuading them slowly to understand the new ideas laid before 
them, and that it can be done best by grouping them together. 
If they are grouped together to make an effort for themselves, 
there is ready to the administrator’s hand, if be will interpret 
its use widely enough, a most valuable instrument—the coopera- 
tive method, the cooperative agency. 

Many people in this country, when the word “ Cooperation ”’ 
is uitered in their hearing, think of a little shop which sells goods 
not quite so high-class as those of a proprietary store, but still 
fairly good, and may be associated with the Labour movement. 
Cooperation is very different from this in tropical countries. 
Nor is it altogether like the German Raiffeisen agricultural or 
credit society. It goes much deeper. I want to use Coopera- 
tion—and to some extent it is already being used—as a means of 
educating people for self-government and modern life in every 
way, not only in agriculture and small crafts, but also in their 
private lives, in health and personal behaviour to their wives 
and everything else under the sun. 

By Cooperation I mean a group of people working in a mutual 
effort for some improvement, all taking part on an equal footing. 
It differs in principle, therefore, from a capitalist company where 
the greater number of shares carries the greater number of votes. 
The group is working for an improvement, for something which 
it wants, but not necessarily for a directly economic improve- 
ment; it may be the abolition of polygamy. But it must be an 
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improvement, and it must be sought by honest means. Specu- 
lative gain does not fall within the definition. In Palestine, for 
instance, I found a cooperative society gaily carrying on a lottery, 
and I do not class that as an effort for improvement. 

That is the main thesis which I have to put forward. The 
cooperative movement should be used to educate backward 
people in self-government and to train them to fit themselves for 
the conditions of modern life. My idea extends beyond the 
commonly accepted scope of Cooperation as understood in Europe 
and the United States. I consider that the narrower interpreta- 
tion is wrong in Asia. I do not maintain that this wider scope 
can everywhere be given to the movement in Europe and America. 
In un-integrated Asiatic countries you have not, running through 
rural and urban life, societies for encouraging folk-songs, dancing, 
boy scouts, girl guides, etc., with intelligent people all over the 
countryside who can hold these organisations together. The 
peasants in Asiatic villages are not accustomed to deal with a 
dozen different specialists, each coming with a new doctrine or a 
new specific. They like to know and trust one man, and from 
him they will take all kinds of medicine. That is the function 
of the cooperative organiser—to interpret to the village all these 
different movements that in European countries (which are thus 
integrated) are judged and welcomed on their own merits. Asiatic 
villages are not integrated, and cannot admit new impressions 
through a number of different channels at once. 

I do not hold that Cooperation should be regarded, even in 
Asia, as a rural movement only. It is not less necessary in the 
towns. But it must be predominantly rural, because Asia is 
predominantly rural. In India, Ceylon, Malaya, and Palestine, 
cooperative activities are carried on both in town and country, 
but I am anxious that rural societies should predominate not 
only in numbers, but also in spirit. There is a danger in China, 
for instance, that since many of the keenest cooperators happen 
to be centred in Shanghai, the movement may be encouraged for 
patriotic reasons by a group of townsmen, who will not go out 
into the villages to keep things straight, but will found a multi- 
tude of rural societies which will fall to pieces or function 
inadequately because the villagers do not share the sympathies 
of the townsmen even if they do go out to visit them. The 
same thing tends to happen in Bombay. In the Philippines, on 
the other hand, a zealous Director of Agriculture is carrying on 
a rural movement, while the towns are neglected. In Siam, too, 
the movement is confined entirely to credit societies, and these 
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only amongst rice-growers. The Dutch in Java had until recently 
so complicated an Act governing cooperative societies that they 
could only be carried on by townsmen, but in 1927 a new Act 
was passed, entirely changing and simplifying the system. The 
movement here too is under the Director of Agriculture, but he 
can promote both rural and urban work, because a Dutchman 
learns cooperation in his cradle. A sound national policy fosters 
the movement in town and country alike. 

Cooperative propaganda in every country should be directed 
to that country’s needs. I should divide those needs into three 
classes. The chief need may be (1) relief from debt, or (2) (what 
is not the same thing) the stopping of extravagance, or (3) the 
social and moral improvement of the community. I shall 
shock some cooperators when they realise that I have not men- 
tioned in these three classes the chief cooperative activity through- 
out the world,—namely, the organising of agricultural or domestic 
purchase and sale. This activity is highly important, but it 
should not be the first in time. The first thing to be done in 
countries like India, Ceylon, China, and the Philippines, is to 
save the people from debt. So long as the oriental farmer is 
burdened with a debt inherited from his father, which he tends 
to pass on with enhancement to his son, there is no encourage- 
ment to him to increase his output or improve his methods of 
work. Any additional income will only pay a little more of the 
interest, the whole of which he can never hope to clear off; why, 
then, should he make an effort? He is a sensible fellow, and 
does not bother. On the other hand, in places like Malaya or 
Burma, the trouble is not that the peasant feels burdened by 
debt, but that he does not mind it at all. In India and the 
Philippines he does mind. In Malaya and Burma you must 
attain your end by way of thrift; do not give any money there, 
because they will only spend more. Then there are countries 
where it is not the least use introducing better agriculture or 
new handicrafts or forming consumers’ societies until you have 
first changed the outlook on life by moral and social reform and 
the abolition of evil customs. It may mean a change of religion, 
certainly a change of ethics and the development of public spirit 
in the attitude of the people towards the State and towards life 
in general. Professional progress comes after that, and much 
more easily when you have made this first step. 

Let me talk a little of debt. I am not a fanatic who con- 
siders that the credit society is the whole of Cooperation, but 
in countries where, as in the case of most Asiatic countries, debt 
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is the outstanding evil, it is that which must first be attacked, 
and there is this great advantage in taking it first—that the 
process of obtaining relief from debt by mutual effort on an 
equal footing is the most educative and the most morally improv- 
ing training that the peasant can possibly undergo. What 
does he do? He forms a credit society with his friends, who 
may all be likewise in debt. They say, ‘‘ We will begin to save 
a little on each harvest and put it in this fund. But that will 
not be enough money. We must see if we can attract deposits. 
Therefore we must admit only honest fellows as members. We 
won’t have so-and-so, because (perhaps) he drinks.” They are 
all jointly responsible for the money which they receive from 
outside. They are not a commercial company relying on material 
security, and any member who is to receive a loan must bring 
another member of the society as his surety. There is thus 
mutual control and complete publicity. 

One soon comes up against difficulties. Money-lenders 
charge high rates of interest—normal rates being 25 or 374 per 
cent.—and consequently a cooperative society may cheerfully 
charge 12 or 15 per cent. But here it may be disturbing the 
Muslims, who think that by their religion they are forbidden to 
take interest. That objection has to be defeated in one way 
or another, though it is not easy to overcome. In India when 
the point is raised we quickly talk about something else, and no 
serious trouble arises. In Malaya it is a different matter; Malays 
are very strict Muslims and cannot shake off their objection to 
interest, although they have had fatwas removing it. But they 
would soon cease to worry if they really wanted to get rid of their 
debt. In Palestine the money-lender is not a Jew, but an Arab 
merchant, and he too knows how to evade religious restrictions. 
The most striking case that I came across there was that of a 
money-lender who sat on one side of a table and the debtor on 
the other. The money-lender said, “ You want {100,” drew 
up a bill for £150, put a cake of soap on the back of a cat, which 
was trained to walk across the table with it, and said, ‘‘ Do you 
pay £50 for the load carried to you by this beast of burden? ”’ 
and the borrower said “‘ Yes,” and all parties then felt that they 
had removed the objection. 

The interest charged by the society is in most cases carried 
to an indivisable reserve. By that means, and also by taking 
loans from a cooperative bank in the town for a few years, the 
members collect a working capital and very seldom ask help 
from the Government. The best societies of which I know, 
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although I have not seen them personally, seem to be those in 
the north of China, where the International Famine Relief Com- 
mission has worked for the last ten years without any assistance 
from the Government, and has been organising the northern 
Chinese on the basis of their own common sense and mutual 
power to control each other. They have now a thousand societies, 
which are really saving money and pulling the people out of 
debt, training the peasants in a spirit of independence and of 
good business. Next after these are some of the societies in 
India and Ceylon, but there are good societies everywhere, and 
greatly valued by the people; so much so that when one of the 
big Asiatic rivers flooded its banks and swept away a number 
of villages, the district officers and police who came out in boats 
to rescue the people and found them up in the trees, saw a number 
of little cloth bundles suspended from the branches, inside which 
were those infants who were too young to hang on to the trees 
themselves, and also the books of the cooperative societies—the 
two things which the peasants thought worth saving at all costs ! 

Cooperative credit societies may work in cash or grain; on 
either system the members of these little institutions help and 
control each other and gradually shake off their debt. There 
are government grain banks which are not cooperative in Indo- 
China and Java; Indo-China is unrepentant, but Java is repent- 
ing because the Government finds that official management 
means high rates of interest and a highly paid staff. Java is 
therefore now introducing a genuinely cooperative system. 

It is an illusion, common to most European and some Asiatic 
countries, to suppose that in a cooperative society of credit loans 
should only be given for productive undertakings. But how 
is a man to perform a marriage which he must perform according 
to the local customs and for which he must have money? If 
he is refused a loan from the cooperative society, he is driven 
back to the money-lender. But if he comes to the cooperative 
society and says, “I want £50,” and they say, “ That is too 
much, but we will give you £5,” then if he goes to the money- 
lender for the balance, the society will demand immediate re- 
payment of everything which he owes to it, and will expel him 
from membership. It is sometimes essential to lend for unpro- 
ductive purposes. It is the best way of checking extravagance, 
because the people learn to control each other’s expenditure. 
One society I remember passed a rule, to safeguard itself, that 
no member was to spend unnecessary money on his marriages, 
and a member who issued invitations to a wedding on gilt-edged 
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paper was fined 25 rupees by the other members of the society. 
_ They argued, ‘‘ If he uses gilt-edged paper, we shall have to,” 
and so they nipped the evil custom in the bud. 

I remember another case where a very virtuous-looking 
Muslim complained that all credits to him had been stopped by 
the village society. When the case was inquired into, the mem- 
bers complained that he spent too much time praying in the 
mosque and not enough working in the fields. He accepted 
their decision, worked harder and prayed less, and found his 
credit restored. By such methods the credit society not only 
trains people to tolerate adverse opinion—the man was very 
good-tempered about it—but to work harder, and the managing 
committee which makes the loans learns to think clearly through 
to realities. It is a most effective training for the people working 
by themselves and without Government officials intervening 
except to give occasional advice. 

The gambling tendency crops up, and cooperators have to 
be on guard against it. The Chinese and Japanese have their 
Huis and their Hotokushas and the Indians their Chit Funds— 
perverse institutions in which everyone subscribes the same sum 
for so many months and the whole sum is given to one member 
in each month by lot or by auction. If it goes by lot, the man 
who receives it when he does not specially need it spends it in 
the wrong way; and if it goes by auction, the man who needs it 
badly has to pay too highly for it. This gambling spirit is a 
thing which has to be fought against hard and the constant 
effort to repress it is a most valuable training. This moral 
basis, underlying the cooperative credit movement, is its most 
excellent characteristic. It trains the people for self-government ; 
it is self-government in the village. 

I remember taking a Siamese prince to see a society which 
was classed A—that is, it was to be interfered with as little as 
possible by Government servants. | suggested some things which 
I thought ought to be done and told them that I had said the 
same thing before. They said, “ This is our society, not yours,” 
and refused to take my advice. The prince was very pleased, 
and so was I, although what I had suggested was what ought to 
have been done; it is far more important to have people trying 
to understand and running their own show, than to have them 
doing something they did not want to do, from deference to an 
official. After a time they learn confidence, and then when a 
new idea is presented to them, whether by the Government or a 
private person, they realise that it is not necessarily a trap, as 
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actions of government have seemed to them to be for several 
thousand years. They learn to think. 

I remember a case in Singapore where a committee of Euro- 
peans, Chinese, Malays, and Indians was sitting round a table, 
and there came up before them a young Chinese member saying, 
“T can’t make both ends meet. I want a loan.” They said, 
“What is your trouble?” and patiently went through all the 
items of his monthly expenditure and income. In the end they 
said, ‘ You and your wife are living in your mother-in-law’s 
house and you are paying her too much rent. Go and fight it 
out with the old lady and then come back, and when you have 
brought your rent down and are in a position to pay your way 
in future, we shall lend you something to clear off your existing 
debts.”” They had really thought the question out, and it was 
genuine economic thought. 

Cooperation can be promoted by an agricultural Bank instead 
of a Registrar, but I do not think that it is so well done. All 
over Turkey and the countries which were formerly Turkey such 
Banks have functioned, but the advisers who visit the societies 
are simply financial advisers and do not really see the moral side 
of the question. I visited in Transjordania a surviving branch 
of the old Turkish agricultural bank, where they had lent out 
Egyptian pounds, Palestine pounds, French francs, and Syrian 
dinars, and had put them all in one column and added them up. 
It made a gorgeous mess. I do not think that an agricultural 
bank without an organiser trained in real Cooperation is the best 
kind of institution. 

Before turning from credit, let me remind you that it is not 
only a rural movement. In urban areas, too, there is every 
kind of credit, and also the Housing Society; this is a particular 
form of credit, because the members want a particular thing; 
they want to buy houses, or material for the houses which they 
propose to build. 

I intend to pass over professional societies, agricultural or 
industrial, and consumers’ societies—generally considered the 
most important cooperative activities. There is no doubt of 
their importance, but they will not succeed unless first of all the 
character of the people has been amended. Knowledge does not 
filter down. It is not sound to introduce an agricultural reform 
and say that if the big farmers do things the small people will 
imitate them. They do not do so, and they are often right. It 
is quite a different thing for a small man to use a new plough, 
for instance, or some new method as an experiment. He cannot 
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afford to take risks. The small men must be grouped, if they 
‘are to be persuaded. An expert cannot afford to go to each 
individual small man and explain improvements, but he can 
spare time to go to a group of fifty. The same thing applies to 
handicraftsmen. You can induce them to do sweeping things 
once you have won their confidence, but you must have their 
confidence first. 

In Palestine I talked to the Arabs about the evil of having 
each man’s land scattered in little patches all round the village, 
so that they are always quarrelling with their neighbours about 
boundaries and cannot carry on progressive agriculture. They 
said, “‘ Yes, we know that we ought to throw each man’s patches 
of land together in one place. But we can’t agree to do it. 
The Government will have to compel us.” This was their 
attitude in the absence of cooperation; but win their confidence, 
and they can be brought by persuasion to accept a repartition. 
Cooperators in India have been able to induce the peasants to 
give up their most precious possession, their land, and take it 
up again in a single block in another place. That is as big a 
moral victory as has been won anywhere by the oriental peasant. 

Let me pass on to other branches, thrift and moral and 
social reform. If a man is light-hearted and indifferent to being 
in debt, it is imprudent to give him more money; he must be 
persuaded to save. That is the principle of approach in Malaya 
and Burma. And it is the right principle everywhere with the 
educated man. Very few educated men need credit, if they have 
regular monthly pay. The only money which they can safely 
borrow is their own. Group them in a thrift society; let them 
save every month and borrow against their own savings. Nothing 
is more corrupting to a man of regular income than to lend him 
money. The same rule applies to backward races not yet used 
to a money economy. It applies in Central Africa, where there 
is not any great debt, but it would not apply in areas like the 
Transkei, where contact with the white man has brought people 
into debt. Where people do not understand the use of money, 
teach them to save; all the time they are saving, they will 
be thinking how they are going to spend the money, and when 
they have thought like that for eighteen months, they are less 
likely to waste it. I described a society in Singapore, one of the 
urban societies with Malay, Chinese and Indian members, all of 
whom are saving their own money; they are not borrowing from 
outside and there is no need to finance them. Make the societies 
save their own funds. The same thing is done with Indian 
labourers on Malayan estates. They draw regular pay; teach 
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them to save a few pennies each month and store them up. I 
think that will be the right approach in Africa too. 

Now take the question of social and moral reform. If the 
cooperative agency can organise villagers to rebuild their social 
economy, why not use it for other things? A group of Indian 
cooperators who had done good work in disposing of the money- 
lender was asked, ‘‘ Who is your next enemy?” They said with 
one accord, ‘‘ The lawyer.’’ The lawyer, they felt, was the man 
who tempted them to indulge in litigation. In other countries 
perhaps this is not so; in India it often is. So they formed 
societies of compulsory arbitration in which every member 
pledged himself to take every dispute before the tribunal of the 
society’s arbitrators and to accept their decision. Could there be 
anything more valuable for moral training than that? Can you 
think of any other voluntary movement which could bring people 
to take such a pledge? And as a cooperative society, though 
they themselves would impose the penalty on any member who 
broke the byelaw and sued in a law court, they would have govern- 
ment authority behind them to help them to recover the penalty ; 
the Government provides a means for a society to enforce its 
decisions, but if the promise was only made to a casual group such 
as we are here there would be no assurance of effective action. 

Similarly in education, there are societies where the people 
pledge themselves, in the absence of legal compulsion, to send 
their children to school for four years. These have been only 
fairly successful. It is possible also to register a women’s institute 
as a cooperative society in order to give it stability. I should 
myself like to see all societies of popular education in Asia 
registered as cooperative bodies ; for example, those of the Chinese 
Mass Education movement in Tinghsien. Perhaps the reason 
why these have not assumed the cooperative form is because there 
are no other cooperative societies in that particular neighbour- 
hood, so nobody could look after them. One can do the same 
thing in the field of health. There are two thousand societies in 
Bengal for the suppression of malaria, clearing up drains, and 
making people take quinine. 

In Africa I should like to go straight for the biggest evil of 
all—witchcraft. That is a bold saying, and no doubt one could 
not hope to find an early road to success. But I should not 
consider that cooperation had carried out its function in Africa 
until cooperative thinkers had thought out how they were going 
to get rid of witchcraft and superstition. The missionaries alone 
cannot do it. Cooperators will have to organise the people and 
induce them to carry out experiments. Persuade them to let a 
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child grow up, even if it does cut an upper tooth before a lower, and 
see what happens ; experience might prove that nothing did happen. 

I like best of all to attack the moral problem directly, by 
forming a cooperative society of better living. In this the people 
decide, ‘‘ We will join together to improve our moral and social 
condition. What is wrong with this village? ’’ Perhaps they 
notice the smell; then they set to work to do something about it. 
But the first thing they usually resolve is to restrain extravagance. 
A common practice is to draw up a maximum list of the jewelry 
that a father may give to his daughter, or a husband to his wife, and 
anybody who exceeds the maximum is fined by the society. People 
always say that they only spend extravagantly because everybody 
else does : check them all, and no one is open to reproach. 

I suggested in Palestine to a meeting of Arab schoolmasters 
that they should start a society for restraining expenditure on the 
purchase of wives. I understand that the Director of Education 
has printed that advice and spread it all over the country. The 
price of wives goes up competitively, so it may be kept down by 
a consumers’ strike. 

I remember a better living society of Indian untouchables 
which aimed at raising their status. ‘‘ People say (they argued) 
that we are congenitally dirty. We will show that we are clean. 
Every member of this society is to wash his clothes once a week 
and his teeth once a day.” That is a pathetic and encouraging 
instance of what can be done by a mutual pledge. Everybody who 
disobeys is fined by the committee, and, as societies registered under 
the Act, they have the assistance of the special procedure provided 
by the Government for recovering the fines which they impose. 

What is to be the attitude of the Government towards co- 
operation? Is it to be an official movement, or is it to be entirely 
unofficial, or is there to be a mixture? Consider credit first. In 
Java and Indo-China there is a large system of direct State loans 
to farmers. But if low-paid agents give out the loans, the money 
does not arrive where it is meant to, and if, as in Java or Indo- 
China, there is a large and highly-paid staff, it costs a great sum. 
Neither result is really desirable. In the field of agriculture, 
again, if you want a step taken by native producers, such as 
clearing coffee estates of pests, you can do it solely by compulsion ; 
as at present in all French colonies and in much of British Africa, 
by issuing laws and punishing those who do not obey. But it is 
better to organise a better farming society in which the more 
intelligent men will place themselves under an obligation to each 
other to observe the desired rule. When the majority have thus 
agreed that it is a sound move, let them come to the Government 
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and say that they are doing their best but there are still some 
rotters who won’t join and are spreading pests in everybody’s 
crops; then compulsion can be used at the request of the co- 
operative majority. This is very much better than the com- 
pulsory methods at present used in some parts of Africa, which in 
the end, when extended to a number of crops, will break down 
under their own weight. 

But cooperative societies cannot be entirely unofficial. In 
most Asiatic countries there is not sufficient public spirit. 
Apparently there is in North China, but this may be the result of 
the Famine Relief Commission’s activity over a number of years. 
In Central China, on the other hand, two agricultural banks have 
given out a lot of money to hastily formed societies, and very 
little of it is coming back. The people do not realise the 
obligation to pay. They think, “ Here is manna fallen from 
heaven, let’s consume it.”” Again, where there are only unofficial 
organisations, as in Palestine, they may not have the power to 
enforce their will. In Palestine a society of absentee Jews bought 
land costing £9,000, meaning to hold it and sell at a higher price; 
this is an uncooperative proceeding, and the society also submits 
no balance-sheets or audit reports, but neither unofficial co- 
operators nor Government are doing anything about it. Unofficial 
control and a quiescent Government do not produce the necessary 
results; they lead to laxity and possible embezzlements. 

What is needed is a discriminating official control which will 
gradually teach people to manage their own societies. I think 
that the Government can exercise such a control in most countries. 
It may not be possible in China. I should like to see in China 
a private organisation set up, containing rural and urban Chinese 
and some foreigners, in the form of a public utility company, 
with the Government giving grants for the education of the 
members and for audit, but not directly interfering. Wherever 
there is a stable and progressive Government, there should be 
a separate Government staff trained in the work of the cooperative 
movement, but not trained as experts in any other department. 
Cooperative organisation does not need a man who knows all 
about agriculture or industry or finance. Such experts are 
always available as advisers. It is wiser to take a man from the 
administrative service, a general administrator, familiar with 
the people, rather than a technical expert. He must be very 
keen and must have a real training in Cooperation. He must 
be given legal power to register or refuse to register societies, 
to inspect them and to see that they do their work properly, and 
if they do not, he must have power compulsorily to liquidate them. 
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_ The State can best help by providing such a staff and also 
insisting on an adequately cooperative audit. There is no 
proper audit service in Palestine, though there is in India. Nor is 
there in China, where the Government should subsidise an in- 
dependent private body to perform the duty. I do not think 
there is a trained cooperative staff in the Philippines, where the 
Director of Agriculture has kept everything in the hands of 
agricultural officers. 

Do not give State finance. That was done in Ceylon at so low 
a rate of interest that when a Cooperative Bank was started it 
had to charge higher rates on its loans to societies, and the societies 
were reluctant to borrow from it; it thus became difficult to 
establish an independent system of finance. If the State does 
lend, it should be at the market rate of interest. But normally 
State money is not needed. If the societies are working properly 
they will obtain all that they want from the public. Every new 
country will tell you that such money cannot be raised there, 
though it may have been done elsewhere. It is not true. 

The schoolmaster is the most valuable helper all over the 
world. Other departments, too, can do much. I remember a 
police inspector who in the intervals of inquiring into crime 
used to carry on rural propaganda for starting cooperative socie- 
ties. It was not his business, but he was a good citizen and keen. 

The Government can also help by giving special facilities 
for the recovery of fines imposed by a society on its members 
who have contravened their own rules and byelaws. 

The chief impression I want to make on your minds is that 
Cooperation should be a wide movement. It should aim at 
something more than professional advancement. That, too, 
will come. It must make the people feel that the work they 
are engaged on is their own show and that they are running it 
themselves; that it is not a Government order. I would rather 
they went wrong in moderation on their own lines, not perhaps 
as regards misuse of funds, but in all minor respects, than I 
would have them kept in leading-strings, as in the Philippines, 
where the whole of the funds are deposited with the Municipal 
Treasurer. Experience teaches the members the necessity of 
being honest. It shows that the honest man continues to enjoy 
credit, while the dishonest man sees he is cold-shouldered and 
frequently reforms himself. It removes suspicion and fear of 
the Government. ‘ As far as we can see,” say the members, 
“the Government is laying no trap for us and has nothing to 
gain.” And this leads them to a new view of the Government. 

When I first started, as a District Officer in a small area, 
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founding societies, they said, “‘ Yes, we like the idea, but there 
is one catch. What are you doing it for? What are you going 
to make out of it?’ It took a long time to persuade them that 
there was nothing but a genuine desire to help the people in the 
idea. When they have been brought to see that, they are begin- 
ning to think down to realities. In Asia it is no good giving a 
trained staff to organise the societies, and then withdrawing 
their control too soon. If that is done, the result is a crash, as 
in Burma, where the Government has felt bound to make good 
a loss of 3,000,000 rupees, because they trusted the unofficial 
organisation to do the work of supervising. It is essential to 
have somebody going round constantly and reminding the co- 
operators of their duties; as in the story of Gulliver’s Travels, 
they must be flapped on the ear when you want them to listen 
and on the mouth when you want them to speak. Someone 
must be there to tell them, ‘“‘ You know you ought to do this, 
now go and do it.” When an Asiatic is evolving a new and 
virtuous habit, someone must be continually pushing him in the 
direction of that habit. 

Above all, as I have said above, do not let the guiding staff 
be narrowed down to technical men. I once visited a British 
colony where 50 per cent. of the whole time of the agricultural 
staff was occupied in trying to collect a certain kind of produce, 
market it, and keep the accounts. It was really not their business. 
With the exception of the man at the top who felt that he was 
wedded tc the whole of the scheme, they all said, ‘‘ Release us, 
we want to get on with research and to teach the people better 
methods of agriculture; we are not merchants.” So do not 
waste the technical man. Take the administrative officer for 
Cooperation and train him. He is the man who knows enough 
of native society and thought to build up gradually and recon- 
struct their lives on the old foundation. 


Summary of Discussion. 


CoLONEL WALEyY COHEN said that it would be interesting to hear 
how the Chinese and Indian agricultural societies had been standing 
out against the enormous fall of prices of the last few years, as this was 
a test of their strength. 

The part which the technical officer should play in administration 
was a very much debated point, and the evidence given before the 
Royal Commission on the Civil Service had shown a great difference 
of opinion. Generally speaking, the technical officer was a man whose 
whole training had been directed to one purpose, the technical agricul- 
tural purpose, and he did not as a rule make a good administrative 
officer. But where agricultural knowledge could be combined with 
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enthusiasm a very fine stimulus to the agricultural cooperative society 
was produced. 

It was difficult to decide exactly how far the Government was to 
go. As Mr. Strickland had said, discipline as far as possible should be 
maintained by the members of the society themselves, but the practical 
application of that principle was sometimes very difficult. In a case 
where the members agreed to submit to arbitration, for instance, how 
far were the Courts to enforce a decree of the arbitrators which ran 
contrary to what was called “natural justice”? He thought that 
such arbitration was going a little beyond the safe limit of cooperative 
work. The investigation into the personal affairs of applicants for 
loans had a most beneficial effect in India and other parts of the East. 

The audit system was a very valuable function of the Government. 
All over the world the weakness of cooperation was the breakdown of 
audit. In England it was amazing what a moral effect the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies had had, owing to his power to insist upon the 
presentation of accounts in a certain form, on there being certain 
actuarial calculations, and on the sending of the accounts to every 
member of the society. It was very necessary that there should be a 
trained officer for that work and that the Government should exercise 
that control. 


Mr. STRICKLAND said, with regard to the inquiry as to how the 
Indian and Chinese societies were facing the economic crisis, that he 
did not know how the Chinese societies were facing the storm.! In one 
Province in India, where the cooperative movement was pretty good, 
the recovery of loans had been greater in the last year than in the 
previous two years; the people had realised that it was a time for 
tightening their belts and making a greater effort. On the other hand, 
there were cases where failure to recover had gone up to 75 per cent. 
There was great variety in India, and the reaction to a crisis depended 
largely on the training which each society had gone through. 

He agreed that the technical officer was a most valuable man for 
the encouragement of cooperative societies, but he did not want him 
to be the organiser and supervisor, because that would mean that 
agricultural societies would have to be under an agricultural officer, 
health societies under a medical officer, educational societies under an 
education officer, and cultural societies under somebody else. The 
movement would be split up into departments, with most unsatisfactory 
results. All the technical officers should be used as advisers, but they 
should not be occupied with the details of running the societies. A 
cooperative better-farming society, for instance, would be organised by 
the cooperative officer, and would then invite an agricultural officer to 
visit them and suggest what should be done. He might suggest half 
a dozen things. After his departure the cooperative officer would 
encourage the people to decide which of the half-dozen they could do. 
They would probably say they could only do one, and would settle 


1 A member explained that since the Chinese economy was in silver,. there 
was no economic crisis in Chinese villages at present. 
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which one, and pass a resolution to do it as had been explained by the 
technical officer. 

With regard to the enforcing of an unjust award, the arbitration 
society could not legally exclude anybody from appealing to the law 
courts, though he would be fined by the committee up to the limit 
of 100 rupees if he chose to defy its decision, because in entering the 
society he had voluntarily accepted this position. For the one case in 
which he appealed to the ordinary courts there would probably be 
ninety-nine on each of which he would have spent more than 100 
rupees if they had not been settled in the society, and it would therefore 
be worth his paying the 100 rupees fine in the one instance. In an 
ordinary credit society in India the courts could not interfere with an 
award for recovery of a debt from a member, but in a special arbitration 
society, registered for the purpose of arbitration in general, the courts 
could not be debarred from interfering if the man against whom an 
award was passed thought it unjust, and was willing to pay a fine to 
the society in order to be free to object. 


Mr. F. MELLAND doubted the truth of Mr. Strickland’s statement 
that in African Colonies, as compared with Asia, a better start had been 
made in building on the existing foundations of native society. It 
might be the aim on paper, but the Governments of Africa hardly yet 
realised what the existing state of society was on which they were 
trying to build, nor had they any fixed idea of what they were to build 
on that society. 

Mr. Strickland had mentioned that the early stages of society were 
self-sufficient. In many parts the Africans were now being taught to 
grow commercial crops, but it should be understood that there was 
an element of danger in that, as could be seen to some extent in the 
southern States of the United States, where the picture had been drawn 
of people living in cotton fields surrounded by empty cans. Natives 
were fairly happy when they were self-sufficing, but if they were 
encouraged, as in Tanganyika until the fall in price, to grow coffee on 
which they could make a big profit, there would be danger that they 
would not grow enough food for themselves, and difficult problems 
would consequently arise. 

Mr. Strickland had emphasised the necessity for teaching Eastern 
or primitive peoples to save. But on this point in Africa one was up 
against one of the root ideas of the existing society, which was that 
saving should be communal and social. Personal saving was by way 
of being a crime, and in teaching the natives to save individually one 
would be removing one of the real props of their social structure. It 
might not be a bad thing to remove it, but it was very dangerous to 
do so without knowing what one was doing and reckoning the effect of 
so doing. When the first natives went from Northern Rhodesia to 
the Rand to work in the mines, they came back with a good deal of 
money, but in a day or two they had nothing, having given some to 
the Chief and some to their wives’ relations, the social structure being 
based on the idea of sharing out. 
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He strongly agreed with what Mr. Strickland had said about the 
_function of the administrative officer, and he did not think that there 
would be a great deal of improvement in Africa and recognition of 
what was wanted until the administrative officer carried a little more 
weight at headquarters. The administrative officer was fairly in 
sympathy with the people over whom he ruled, but that sympathy did 
not at times extend to headquarters, where officials were generally 
brought up in an entirely different school. 

With regard to the belief in witchcraft, Mr. Strickland was certainly 
right in saying that Cooperation would be a great help in tackling that 
problem. But in Africa it was first necessary to realise that the laws 
were made for the people, and not to act as if the people were made 
for the laws, as at present. This was an unpopular viewpoint in 
Government circles, because the British had grown up in the idea that 
British laws were perfect and sacrosanct, whereas they ought to be 
viewed primarily in the interests of the governed. The laws at present, 
especially in connection with witchcraft, were sometimes not in the 
interests of the governed, and they were certainly not imposed with the 
consent of the governed. Without that realisation it would not be pos- 
sible to get Cooperation. The natives would bring any other troubles 
to the white man who was ruling them, or assisting them to rule them- 
selves, but they would never come to him about witchcraft, because 
they knew it would be useless. That condemned the present 
system. A way out might be found in starting local courts with no 
appeal to the strictly judicial courts. This was a very debateable 
point, but worth considering. 

The treatment of the child who cut an upper tooth first was not a 
matter of witchcraft, but of belief or superstition. But the suggestion 
that the child should be allowed to grow up in order to prove that 
nothing happened raised a difficult problem. The superstition was 
that if the child were allowed to grow up, somebody would die 
whenever one of the child’s milk-teeth came out, and the child was 
therefore killed in the interest of the community. Now, the chances 
were that if the child was allowed to grow up, the child’s loss of a tooth 
would coincide with the death of somebody in the village, and what 
was then to be done? 

Such questions were full of difficulties, and cooperation between the 
two races was undoubtedly the way in which to meet them. In some 
degree the laws must be recast to meet existing circumstances better 
than they did at present, or all efforts at securing cooperation would 
be severely handicapped. 


Mr. STRICKLAND said he certainly did not wish to advocate the 
indiscriminate introduction of commercial crops. If the Registrar 
found it was in the interests of the people’s happiness to continue to 
grow subsistence crops, his function might be to resist the intentions 
of the central authorities and the agricultural officers. The Registrar 
might serve as a liaison officer between the friendly District Officer 
and the remote Government at headquarters. Being a touring officer 
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with his headquarters at the centre of Government he might be looked 
upon by the Government as not so entirely benighted, and by the 
District Officer as not so completely out of sympathy. 

If saving was looked upon as a social crime in some communities, 
then the community could be encouraged to save socially. That was 
the kind of thing which the Registrar had to consider, and that was 
why he must be a specially trained man. Witchcraft was likely to be 
his biggest problem in Africa, and there he would need all the help of 
the District Officers. Local conditions would probably vary more in 
Africa than in Asia. The function of the Registrar would be to hold 
discussions with everybody, natives and Whites, to see whether any- 
thing could be worked out. These questions had to be dealt with as 
they arose. For instance, in India there were areas where one saw the 
peasants, after threshing out the grain in the fields, sitting smoking 
in perfect silence for the rest of the day, because they believed that if 
they measured the grain by day the djinns would carry it all away. 
In those areas weighment may only be done by night, and this hampers 
cooperative marketing, because by night a marketing society’s supervisor 
cannot see that the weighment and cleaning and grading are properly 
carried out. There must be one man whose whole business it was to 
wrestle with such problems as they arose, and, as he himself had found, 
the District Officer would generally be his best ally. 


QUESTION: What was the relation in China of the cooperative 
society to the family? Was it found to be necessary because the 
family failed to do its job properly ? 


Mr. STRICKLAND replied that the village community was a much 
better unit for the purpose of the joint sale of grain or the lending of 
money; the family was too small a unit. The majority of the co- 
operative societies in China were credit societies. The people were in 
debt, but the individual or single family could not borrow from an 
outside bank or relief commission with the same stability as the com- 
munity with its joint liability. The bigger community distributed the 
risks. When the societies got beyond credit work and started some 
industrial scheme, as the Chinese in the north had started on the 
cooperative sale of human hair, no family could supply enough to 
make a merchant consider it, but a village grouped together could 
supply a marketable amount. 

The size of the cooperative society would vary with the means of 
transport, the education of the people, their caste and religion. Assuming 
a village to be of the same caste and religion, it might contain perhaps 
five hundred people, perhaps only one hundred families, and these 
could form a single society. Bigger villages would sometimes need 
more than one society. But villages should not be combined. People 
would not walk from the next village a mile away to a general meeting, 
and people from another village would not know, for instance, the use 
to which a man who had taken forty Chinese dollars for a cow had put 
that money. There must be complete publicity, and therefore it was 
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best to keep to a single village. It was rare to find a society that 
worked successfully if larger than that. It might be necessary to cut 
up a village into several sections, but, if possible, it should be done 
on a geographical basis and without regard to the class or vocation of 
the people. There were not many societies which worked well amongst 
orientals with more than about fifty members, but there were exceptions 
where there was a particularly strong man at the head of the society. 


Mr. F. L. BrAyneE said that his knowledge of Cooperation was 
concerned with the Punjab, largely in the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
He rather shared Mr. Strickland’s suspicion of the technical officer, 
though Mr. Strickland probably had considerable suspicion of him as 
being an uninformed enthusiast. Cooperation was definitely a technical 
subject itself, with which the agricultural or health expert ought not 
to be over-loaded. Like religion, it started at the heart. In his 
ignorance he had pressed the cooperative department in his own 
district to form a large number of societies, in the hope that they 
would cure all evils, and they had been formed too quickly, before the 
members had imbibed the principles of Cooperation, and probably many 
of them were not getting repayments during the present depression. 
The most important need was very careful training of the cooperative 
officer; the function of the technical officer should be purely advisory. 

In the Punjab the cooperative movement was very well controlled ; 
in other Provinces it was in a less healthy state. He had presided over 
a conference in another Province and had found that, owing to the 
misunderstanding or faulty training of the cooperative staff, the 
principal use of the movement was to find a safe and profitable invest- 
ment for urban capital in rural areas. The improvement of the rural 
areas was not the chief aim. 

Having learned wisdom by experience, he had afterwards told the 
cooperative staff that, as an administrative officer, he was there to 
help them and would preside over any meetings for them or do anything 
else they wanted him to, but would not himself move without their 
approval. This gave the cooperative officer confidence that he could 
get whatever help he needed, but would not be hustled into unsound 
expansion. But just as he would not allow the technical agricul- 
turist to run the cooperative society, so also he would not allow an 
administrative officer like himself to do so, but merely to support the 
movement in whatever manner the cooperative officer approved. 

The Punjab villages as he had found them were absolutely without 
any sort of coordination, the authority of the headman of the old days 
having gone except in very small villages, with nobody to speak for 
the community or to give any opinion. He looked to the cooperative 
movement, which was more powerful and on a sounder basis than 
even the panchayeis (village councils) as having an enormous potentiality 
for the regeneration of the Indian village. One man could not fight 
against extravagance or custom; Cooperation was the only possible 
salvation of the Indian village. 
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CHATHAM HOUSE ANNUAL DINNER 


July 14th, 1932 


THE Third Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs was held at the Savoy Hotel, London, on Thurs- 
day, July 14th, 1932. His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
presided, and the Right Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G., 
M.P., was the Guest of the evening. The Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, the Right Hon. Sir John Simon, who had 
previously accepted the invitation of the Council to be the Guest 
of the evening, was unable to be present owing to absence in 
Geneva. 

The Toast List was as follows: 

The King 
Proposed by the Chairman 
The Queen 
The Prince of Wales 
And other members of the Royal Family 
Proposed by the Chairman 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs 
Proposed by the Chairman 


The Right Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G., M.P. 
Proposed by the Chairman 
Response by the Right Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G., M.P. 


Our Guests 
Proposed by Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Response by the Hon. Newton W. Rowell, Ix.C. 
The Chairman 
Proposed by Sir Arthur Salter, Ix.C.B. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY proposed the toasts to H.M. 
the King and the members of the Royal Family and then, 
in proposing the toast to the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, said— 


I am afraid I cannot honour this toast as I would wish. I 
have to make the frank confession that when I tried to snatch 
a few minutes in which to meditate on what I should say this 
evening, I was foolish enough to imagine that I was to speak 


at one of the intimate gatherings at Chatham House and forgot 
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that I was to speak at a banquet, but I am assured on good 
‘authority that the Royal Institute is so serious in mind and 
intention that it retains its seriousness even when it dines; 
therefore I am encouraged to hope that you will not expect any 
of those carefully prepared impromptus and pleasantries which 
are supposed to make the success of that particular form of 
oratory which is called the after-dinner speech. 

I am sure that all of us regret most deeply the absence of 
Sir John Simon, who we had hoped would have been the chief 
guest and the chief speaker this evening. I have received this 
telegram from him which I will read to you— 


“T am greatly disappointed to be unable to be with you all to- 
night, but very happy that Sir Austen Chamberlain takes my place. 
It was urgently necessary to return to Geneva to help to conclude 
this step of the Disarmament Conference. International affairs have 
never been more important and far-reaching in their influence upon 
the future of mankind, and I rejoice to think that the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs continues to concentrate study and thought 
upon them.— JOHN Simon.” 


I am very sorry personally that I cannot preside over Sir John 
Simon. He is one of my oldest friends and our friendship has 
been cemented by more than thirty-five years as Fellows together 
of All Souls; there are some here present who know what a bond 
of fellowship that is. But I am sure that we all agree that, 
though we wish he were here, it is right for him to be at this 
moment at Geneva. He will find the tables there littered with 
expert reports and differing proposals and it is time that someone 
with his clarity of mind and effectiveness of speech should be 
there too and should introduce something which may, please 
God, attain the highest possible measure of achievement, some- 
thing which will not be a superficial compromise but will repre- 
sent a really decisive step in that disarmament on which so much 
not merely of the confidence of the world but also of relief from 
its pressing burdens must ultimately depend. I had in my 
hands, just before I left my house, the reply of a very important 
body of American citizens to an appeal addressed to them to 
consider in a spirit of true cooperation with Europe the necessity 
of the reduction, if not cancellation, of reparations and war 
debts, and I cannot forbear in this serious company from reading 


a paragraph in that reply : 
“We believe that in common with other nations the United States 


should be prepared to accept a new settlement. New war debt agree- 
ments, however, should be accompanied by assurances on the part of 
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the debtor nations that the money thus remitted should not be spent, 
directly or indirectly, upon increased war preparations. The down- 
ward revision of the war debts for which we believe our country is 
prepared must go hand in hand with substantial reductions in the 
military and naval budgets of the debtor nations. Until the debtor 
nations of Europe show a strong determination to reduce their arma- 
ments, thereby fulfilling their pledges made in the Versailles Treaty we 
believe it would be difficult to persuade the American people to make 
further reductions in the debts of those nations to the United States.”’ 


We all know that that is really true and it adds force to our wish 
that Sir John Simon may have good success in making it really 
plain to the whole world that this matter of disarmament is not 
one of mere talk but of definite and serious determination. 

But for his absence there is rich compensation, as it brings 
to us as chief guest and speaker this evening Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain. I shall in a moment couple his name with this toast. Let 
me say now what we all think and feel about him. He has 
become not only our honoured but also our typical elder states- 
man—elder in experience, I am happy to think, not in years. 
His name will go down to history associated with the word 
“Locarno ” and all that that has meant in the life of Europe. 
It is mainly to Sir Austen Chamberlain that we owe the fact 
that then the first step was taken in directing Europe out of a 
world that had gone into the world that was coming. I suppose 
history hereafter will mark, as perhaps the most significant 
change that took place after the catastrophe of the War, the 
entry of Germany into the League of Nations which that great 
Pact of Locarno made possible. There are therefore few men 
to whom I would more willingly listen than to Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain. He will speak with full knowledge, long experience, and 
perhaps without those restraints which sometimes impede and 
hinder those who are tied by the responsibility of office. 

And now, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, I am told that I 
am supposed to say something this evening myself. I find it 
very difficult to know what to say. Indeed, when I stood a 
short time ago receiving you and realised the perpetual onward 
march upon me of intelligent, experienced and responsible people, 
my heart sank within me and I really believe that, if I had not 
been closely attended by your Chairman, I should have fled 
incontinently to Geneva or Jericho or anywhere else. Who am 
I that I should attempt to speak to you about these grave matters 
of international concern? I can only do so because I represent 
multitudes of observant citizens less instructed than yourselves 
but equally concerned in these great problems, and because I 
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represent those moral and spiritual forces which are increasingly 
essential to the solution of international problems. 

Our mind is at present full of Lausanne and we desire to 
offer our congratulations to his Majesty’s Government on the 
measure of success that has attended their efforts. The prospect 
of the end of reparations is an enormous relief to all of us, still 
more if we understand all the issues that are involved for the 
people of this country and other countries in need of work and 
the revival of trade and prosperity. We all feel with the Prime 
Minister that that disease—it has proved to be a disease—lies 
somewhere at the root of the economic troubles which have 
overtaken the world since the War. We can only share the 
hopes of the Prime Minister that the United States will not 
turn a deaf ear to the needs of Europe now that it has been at 
last made plain that Europe has succeeded in putting its own 
house in order. The mere fact that Europe has been able of 
itself and by mutual agreement to put this intolerable burden 
of reparations aside is and is entitled to be regarded as a great 
step in the stabilising of the conditions of the world’s life. I 
am sure that we are all most thankful that it has been to that 
extent achieved. 

There are still many difficulties that have to be faced; there 
' are still many clouds overhanging us. And here I would venture 
to remind you of the words of the Prime Minister in the House 
of Commons. I shall take them as my text. 


“If Europe is going to solve its economic and financial problems, 
it must also solve its political problems, and those problems depend 
on the state of political mentality. We have still to dissipate the 
surviving atmosphere of the War. We must strive to get these 
delicate political problems removed by mutual assistance, by getting 
the great nations of Europe more and more to apply the spirit of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and to come together in a great 
council of those who help and those who wish to help. The work is 


only begun.” 


It is only begun. We have still to dissipate that atmosphere of 
the War. What that war mentality can do even in influencing 
the minds of experts in economy has been abundantly proved. 
To me it is the strangest thing possible that when we asked 
what apparently were the most skilled experts in this country 
and in Europe for their opinion as to the amount of reparations 
that Germany should pay, they conceived the problem in pre- 
posterous terms of billions of pounds sterling. I know some of 
those experts, and when I have asked them the question, How 
did you come to make calculations which have proved so pre- 
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posterous? they are ready to admit, though they would not 
put it in that phrase, that it was the war mentality. All along 
the line that has got to be recognised. Happily it has become 
plain to Europe, but it required that masterful decisive speech 
of the Prime Minister at the opening of the Conference at Lausanne 
to open the eyes of the representatives of the nations, to compel 
them to face the fact that this was the first burden that must 
be removed before there could be any freedom for the peoples 
of Europe. Yet that war mentality is always cropping up and 
I believe that the riddance of it is fundamentally—forgive me 
for saying so—a moral and spiritual question. 

Nothing in my public life has more impressed me than the 
fact that during the last year statesmen and economists and 
business men have told me over and over again and in almost 
the same words that they could get little further because before 
any real and permanent progress can be made a new spirit must 
come in and a wrong spirit must be driven out. We all know 
perfectly well what that wrong spirit to be exorcised is; it is 
the spirit of lingering suspicion, distrust and fear. How strong 
it is is made manifest this moment at Geneva. I find it difficult 
to understand how all the nations there represented who have 
entered into a most solemn pact to renounce war as an instru- 
ment of national policy, can still be engaged in haggling over 
this or that suggestion for the reduction of their arms. It sug- 
gests the very serious question whether the nations of the world 
really meant what they said when they put their hands to that 
pact or—an even more sinister suggestion—have not the moral 
power to keep their word. What has happened at Geneva shows 
how strong and powerful the war mentality still is. 

The other evil spirit that has to be exorcised is, of course, 
this spirit of selfish nationalism which, when we have to consider 
how the problems of the world are to be solved, is busy thinking, 
not What can we give towards a solution? but What can we 
get for ourselves? If the wrong spirit is clear, so also is the 
right spirit. It has become a fact which can no longer be con- 
tested and on which the whole future of international life will 
depend, that the world is economically one unit, and the unit 
is so close that it can be described as an organic unit. Before 
all our eyes it is manifest that what hurts one member hurts all 
the other members and that what helps one member helps all 
the others, what is good for one member is good for all. If I 
may borrow a phrase from Dr. Murray Butler, it is no longer 
the independence but the interdependence of the nations that 
matters most. Instead of this suspicion and selfishness there 
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should be honest, straightforward, international cooperation. 
The nations should get together, keep together, act together, 
not as rivals watching each other suspiciously, but as partners 
engaged in a common enterprise for the good of the whole world. 
That was the point of the conclusion to the Prime Minister’s 
speech in the House of Commons. I hope that we have appreci- 
ated in that connection the statement made last night by Sir 
John Simon in the House of Commons, that the agreement which 
has been entered into at present between France and ourselves 
is open to all other countries. 

While it is enormously hopeful that the leading statesmen of 
the world are recognising these facts and acting upon them, there 
is still much to be done among the peoples whom they represent. 
The statesmen see the necessity for cooperation because they are 
aware of the real facts of the case. They know it is a possibility 
because they are accustomed to meet together at the same table. 
But the peoples behind them neither know the facts nor have 
any opportunities of intercourse with each other. Here I think 
is the value of your Institute and other similar associations in 
different parts of the world, and this is the only remark that 
directly bears upon the subject of my toast—the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. Can these nations have effective inter- 
course with one another? It can only be through small groups 
of intelligent and public-minded people, and the more we can 
have in each country such associations as this, and the more 
those associations can from time to time meet together, the more 
likely is it that the spirit which we now recognise to be moving 
in the minds of the statesmen of the world can be communicated 
to the peoples whom they represent. Therefore, believe me, 
you have a place of very great influence. There is not one 
single person in this room who, in the ordinary ways of conver- 
sation which issue in the formation of public opinion, cannot 
play a very great and valuable part. Extend that over all other 
countries and we begin to see how there can be gradually created 
an international conscience which will make international co- 
operation much more easy. I believe that in our own country 
we are entirely rid of this war mentality; I do not find any 
strong traces of it surviving in our midst. I have to address 
from time to time very large assemblies of our countrymen, and 
I am astonished by the strength of this spirit of generosity, this 
desire to let things be left in the past out of which we have 
emerged. I appreciate most fully the difficulty of the French 
to emerge from this war mentality, associated as it is in their 
minds with their memories of at least two invasions, but surely 
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they must begin to understand that the time is past for fear. 
Fear can work no sort of progress anywhere. The only chance 
of things being better is to undertake the great venture of trust. 

I believe that in Germany, acute as the war mentality seems 
to be at the moment, it is mainly because it is continually being 
provoked by reminders of what was laid down, as I think most 
of us would say, unfortunately, in the Treaty of Versailles. If 
that can be forgotten I know enough from friends of the feeling 
of German public opinion to feel sure that at bottom it would 
be ready to regard those memories as belonging to the past. 
What I am certain of is that, in this matter of dissipating the 
atmosphere of war, the politicians and economists of the world 
will need every resource that can come from the moral and 
spiritual world. The forces of religion can be their most indis- 
pensable allies. 

Do not think that I am going to conclude with preaching you 
asermon. I read somewhere the other day a story of Coleridge 
and Charles Lamb. Coleridge said, “‘ Charles, have you ever 
heard me preach? ”’ and Charles Lamb replied, “I never heard 
you do anything else.” You may all think that I am simply 
showing that the leopard of the preacher cannot change his 
spots. But it is not so. The real sermons of the present time 
are being preached by the statesmen and economists of the 
world, and men are listening to them. When people like myself 
say these things, and we have been saying them over and over 
again, nohady pays much attention. I often think of the words 
of Tennyson’s Northern Farmer about his Parson in Church— 


” 


“ An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said an’ I coom’d awaiy. 


The preacher said only what he ought to have said and so the 
world goes away. But let the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary or the economists and business men of London say 
these things, in their shy reserved British way, and the whole 
world listens. Theirs are the sermons and it is hardly necessary 
for me to preach. ‘And lastly the sermon is being preached by 
the inexorable facts of the world situation, and I earnestly hope 
that that sermon will surely and strongly reach and move the 
minds and hearts of the peoples of the world. 


SiR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : 

Your Grace, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, 

The Archbishop has expressed the regret which I am sure 
that all of you feel at the enforced absence of Sir John Simon. 
You feel it sincerely, I feel it profoundly. I go occasionally to 
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the theatre and more seldom to the opera and know exactly 
what my feelings are when I find a little slip in the programme 
announcing that the prima donna is unfortunately unable to be 
present and that Miss Somebody-else has kindly consented at 
short notice to take her part. You will regret the absence of 
the prima donna, but I hope you have some feeling of sympathy 
with the lady who consents at short notice to take her place. 
She has not an easy task to perform. With the very short 
notice that I had and the great ‘“‘ busyness ”’ of the last few days, 
I have not found it possible to give to what I am going to say 
to you the thought and form that I should like it to have shown. 
My Lord Archbishop, lest you should think that this is one of 
the carefully prepared after-dinner impromptus to which you 
allude, I hasten to add that it is something I tried many years 
ago on another audience, and I hoped it would have a similar 
effect again. 

Well, I am here at short notice at the request of your Council 
and of Sir John Simon, to do what I can to discharge the task 
which you had hoped would be performed by him. I accepted 
because I have a deep sense of the value of the work which the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs has performed and is 
performing, and because I think that the success which it has 
achieved in the short years of its existence reflects extraordinary 
credit on those who have been responsible for the conduct of its 
affairs. I am very glad to congratulate you on two happy 
circumstances of the past year. The Royal Institute, like every 
other body and most individuals whom I know, finds the times 
difficult and its economic position needing very careful examina- 
tion. In this last year you have received a generous provision 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, covering a period of five years, 
for your research work. If I may be permitted to say so, I 
think it is one more instance of the breadth, liberality and wisdom 
with which the funds of that great Foundation are administered. 
Equally a subject for congratulation, especially in times like 
these, is the fact that, to date, the Banks, City Companies and 
great Corporations of London have renewed, practically without 
exception, the subscriptions which they made three years ago in 
response to an appeal by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. I state 
these facts not only to pay a tribute, if 1 may, in your name to 
the generous donors of these sums, but also because I think it 
marks the position which the Institute has won for itself in the 
estimation of men most competent to judge, not only in this 
City of London but even across the Atlantic Ocean 
{ agree with what the Archbishop has said: if the nations 
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of the world are to understand each other’s problems, it must 
be through the interpretation and guidance of the ¢lite, through 
siudies such as you are carrying on linked with studies of similar 
institutions in other countries. It is not easy for one nation to 
understand another. I have often met with the assumption 
that if men of different nations are agreed upon a premise and 
if the reasoning from the premise is logical, then they are bound 
to agree in their conclusion. I do not think that is true among 
ourselves; I am sure it is a profound error in international 
affairs. Given certain facts which are agreed to by all, given 
certain premises which are accepted by all, and the probable 
result is not that the German and Englishman will draw the 
same conclusions but that they will draw quite different con- 
clusions, not that the French and English minds will travel the 
whole road side by side but that they will diverge more and 
more widely and reach quite different ends of their journey. 
We are all creatures of the circumstances in which we are born, 
heirs of a long tradition which we modify and change as the 
generations pass but from which we never escape. Our racial 
characteristics and our history find a place in every conclusion 
which we draw, and what we have to expect as a natural result 
is not agreement as to the policies we pursue when there is agree- 
ment on facts and premises, but, without close and frequent 
interchange of opinion, quite different and irreconcilable views. 

I am told that it has been customary on these occasions for 
the person occupying the position which I occupy to-night to 
indicate subjects for study. I think that last year the Prime 
Minister dined with you and indicated enough subjects to occupy 
you for many years to come. I hasten to add that you have 
acted upon some of his suggestions and have brought your 
inquiries already to fruitful results, or are in process of doing so, 
and will shortly add two further publications as your contribution 
to the knowledge of the world. I venture to think that as a 
British institution the greatest contribution you can make to our 
understanding and apprehension of foreign affairs and to the 
formation of a wise policy by this country in the circumstances 
of the time in which we live, is to act as interpreters and expositors 
of the thought of foreign nations. Mr. Lloyd George has more 
than once spoken of an old Baptist minister to whom he owed 
much in his younger days and at different times has quoted his 
maxim, ‘‘ Put yourself on the other side of the table.” Get into 
the other man’s boots, and before you pronounce judgment 
understand how it is reasonable for him to entertain a view 


which seems unreasonable to you. I thoroughly believe that in 
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the conduct of foreign affairs the proportion in which a statesman 
can do that, as a preliminary to judging a question and forming a 
policy, measures the contribution which he can make to the 
welfare of the world and to the good fellowship which we desire 
to see established between the nations. 

I do not want, nor am I called upon to add to the number 
of subjects which last year the Prime Minister offered to you for 
study; yet there is one problem which exercises my mind a great 
deal and which I venture to suggest to you as worthy of con- 
sideration. In my younger days I was brought up to look back 
upon the Congress of Vienna as the very forcing-house of reaction 
and upon the Peace of Paris of 1815 as a most reactionary docu- 
ment. I do not mean that my father inculcated this as a daily 
lesson, but it was the atmosphere in which all my contemporaries 
moved. All welcomed the growth of the spirit of nationality ; 
all sympathised with the Magyars in Hungary claiming freedom 
from Austrian domination, and with the Italians seeking to free 
themselves from the presence of Austrians and to become a 
nation. Every national movement was hailed as a movement 
of progress and a contribution to a better future. Would you 
speak in quite that spirit to-day? The dominant principle of 
the Treaty of Versailles was the right of self-determination, or 
in other words, the spirit of nationality, and I think it might 
prove an interesting study to compare those two treaties with 
their different roots—autocracy, democracy; balance of power, 
self-determination of peoples—to compare them in their results 
as they affect the present conditions of the world, and to study 
objectively the merits and demerits of each of those governing 
principles. I said that I was not going to offer you a subject of 
study. I have offered you a very big one and, I think, a pro- 
foundly interesting one, which has a direct bearing upon all the 
problems with which we are confronted to-day. The spirit of 
nationality has become triumphant; but it brings its own perils, 
its own dangers, its own injustices, and such a study as I have sug- 
gested might help towards some sort of reconciliation between the 
spirit of nationality and the safety of all the nations which cherish it. 

I feel, like the Archbishop, that something has been accom- 
plished towards a better understanding and a closer cooperation 
between the nations of the world in the last few days. Monsieur 
Briand once said, I think at the ratification of the Treaty of 
Locarno, that we were studying a new language, European. 
Well, I think that it is time we talked it a little more correctly. 
I believe that what has happened at Lausanne and the inde- 
pendent but co-relative announcement which Sir John Simon 
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made in the House of Commons, are steps on the way to creating 
a European language and, as I would hope, by a second step a 
world language. I think it would be a great mistake to belittle 
the results of Lausanne. They are necessarily dependent on 
other decisions which were not within the control of the Powers 
there assembled, but we have seen all Europe set to work to 
solve, so far as they could between themselves, those differences, 
hitherto irreconcilable, which made it useless for the nations of 
Europe to invite the United States of America to consider their 
position. The Government of the United States has more than 
once indicated in plain language that they were sick of the 
vendettas of Europe and that unless we could reconcile our feuds 
and open a new page, we must not look to the United States 
for further help or interest in the troubles for which we were 
responsible and in which we had needlessly involved ourselves. 
The nations at Lausanne have responded to that admonition. 
They have gone so far as was within their power to reach a 
common agreement, wiping out past debts, and we look to the 
United States, not I hope with any undue optimism, to consider 
the work of Lausanne calmly, to see how far the nations of 
Europe have obeyed the injunctions given by the United States, 
and then to crown the efforts which the nations of the Old World 
have made. 

Owing perhaps to some unskilfulness in the presentation of 
the case, there was for a time a certain atmosphere of mystery, 
producing suspicion concerning the proceedings at Lausanne. 
That I hope will be dissipated by the further publication which 
has been promised, but there is one misconception which every 
man of good-will here or across the sea ought to set himself to 
eradicate at once. It was the United States which called upon 
Europe to settle its own difficulties before it appealed to them 
for help, and it would be a fatal and tragic thing if, because the 
nations of Europe had acted upon that advice, their action was 
interpreted as a united front directed against America. Let us 
do all we can, each in our own individual sphere, to make it 
plain that if we agree with other nations, our agreement is not 
a weapon pointed against anyone else. The wider the agree- 
ment, the larger the support it receives, the more nations that 
adhere to it, the better will our purpose be fulfilled and the 
better shall we be pleased. I hail the achievement of Lausanne, 
I hail the declaration which Sir John Simon made yesterday; I 
hail them because I believe that they are a step in that moral 
disarmament which must precede any effective physical dis- 
armament of the nations of the world. They are valuable because 
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they substitute for a policy of rivalry and selfishness a policy of 
cooperation and common action. 

I do not know if you will forgive me if I say that the idea is 
not quite as novel as it was presented immediately after the 
Conference of Lausanne. It is a taking up again of those threads 
of international good-will, of common consultation and agreed 
action, which have been somewhat dropped since the cooperation 
of Stresemann and Briand ended. We are back on the right road 
of cooperation; we are recognising in policy no less than in 
words, that nations cannot live to themselves alone; that in this 
time more than in any preceding time the fortunes of every 
nation depend, not merely on the fortunes of their immediate 
neighbours but also on the fortunes of all others; that a pinprick 
in China runs through the whole international system, and that 
wherever a wrong act takes place, wherever international rivalry 
and animosity find expression, the results are not limited to the 
nations immediately concerned, but give a shock to the whole 
world. We have got to realise it. We have got to reconcile 
feelings of passionate patriotism, such as we ought to cherish for 
our own country, with that larger view which shows that our 
own country can only prosper if other countries prosper too, 
that their loss is not our gain but our loss, that their gain is our 
gain and that our gain is their gain. That is the spirit which I 
think is needed for the solution of the problems, political or 
economic or whatever they may be, which press upon the world to- 
day ; it is the spirit which an Institute like this can cultivate among 
our own people and by its publications can spread among others. 

We all know that confidence lies at the root of healthy inter- 
national relations, and before you can have confidence you must 
have understanding. Cultivate that understanding, use the 
great Institute which you have created to promote that under- 
standing, and you will have made a valuable and, indeed, a vital 
contribution to the solution of the difficulties that are besetting 
the world. 

Your Grace, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, I have had to 
put my thoughts into words as I spoke to you. I am conscious 
that they have not been as clearly expressed as I should have 
wished. I thank you for the courtesy with which you have 
listened and I hope you may think them not unworthy of the 
lady who takes the part of the absent prima donna. 


MAjor-GENERAL SIR NEILL MALCOLM: 
Your Grace, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, 
This is the third of our Annual Dinners and according to the 
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established custom I, as Chairman of the Council, have the 
honourable position of proposer of the toast to Our Guests. 
Before I do so I should like to ask your leave, as members of 
the Institute, to convey to the Trustees and officers of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation your thanks for the generous assistance which 
they have given us to our work. They have recently granted 
the sum of £8000 a year for five years, a very munificent gift for 
which we are extremely grateful. That gift has laid a great 
burden upon us, for it is a condition of the gift, and a right con- 
dition, that the money is to be expended on new work, on new 
undertakings, and not on things which we are already doing. 
It is the expenditure of that sum of money which is occupying 
the thoughts of your Council at the present time. We have to 
justify the gift, which is a testimony, as Sir Austen so kindly 
said, to the work which we have hitherto done but which also 
carries with it the condition that the work of the future shall 
continue to merit it. So too with the grants which we have 
received from the Banks, City Companies, and great Merchant 
Houses of London. Three years ago H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales made an appeal to them and the answer was most generous. 
The three years are up and we are appealing to them again, and 
again the answer is on a most generous scale. It is perhaps the 
best testimony we can receive that in their opinion the money 
they have given has been well spent. Many of their represen- 
tatives are with us, I am glad to say, as guests to-night. 

There are other guests, like His Grace who was asked to 
preside over us, and Sir Austen, who, in the capacity of substitute 
prima donna, stepped on the stage at the last moment and, if 
I may venture to say so, has filled the part most admirably. 
We have also with us Sir Granville Ryrie, High Commissioner for 
Australia, and representatives of diplomacy and public life in 
almost every aspect. I should not delay further now in asking 
you to drink their health, were it not that I have had a somewhat 
exceptional opportunity of judging what they, our leaders in 
every walk of life, have done for us in the past year. 

It is only three weeks since I returned from a tour round the 
world by a somewhat lengthy route. It is in the distant parts 
of the world that you realise what the leaders of this country 
have done during the last twelve months. You go to Malaya, 
where you find quantities of rubber and tin which nobody wants 
and distress, real distress, in the planting community such as 
can hardly be imagined in this country; you go ‘to Shanghai and 
see the devastated areas of Chapei and Hongkew, really devas- 
tated as Ypres was during the Great War; you see Japan with 
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her accumulation of troubles, the Manchurian problem, the almost 
insoluble agrarian problem, and her internal political problems ; 
and so on round the world until you come back to this country, 
which, whatever her troubles may be, seems a haven of rest and 
prosperity after what you have found in other parts of the world. 
That is really due to what our leaders have done for us. Wher- 
ever you go the one thing people are looking to now is what 
happens in Great Britain; the one question you are asked is— 
What is Great Britain going to do next? Their admiration for 
what has been done is unbounded and one comes back and feels 
intensely proud. 

We know what a great part has been played by those leaders 
in every part of public life who are with us to-night. I ask you 
to drink their health, and with that I couple the name of the Hon. 
Newton Rowell of Canada. Mr. Newton Rowell occupied a most 
important position during the War. He was a member of the 
Imperial Cabinet and afterwards became the first representative 
of Canada at Geneva. He has continued in public life ever since. 
He was one of the original members of this Institute and he is 
now President of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 
He is therefore most closely connected with us, and it is with 
the very greatest pleasure that we welcome him here to-night. 
I ask you to drink the health of Our Guests, coupled with the 
name of the Hon. Newton Rowell. 


THE Hon. NEwTon W. ROWELL: 

Your Grace, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, 

My first word on behalf of your guests this evening must be 
a word of very sincere appreciation of the privilege you have 
given us of being present at the Third Annual Chatham House 
Dinner, and particularly of the privilege we have enjoyed of 
listening to the addresses of His Grace and of Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain. May I, as a Canadian, join in expressing appreciation of 
the achievement of His Majesty’s Advisers at Lausanne; I 
believe the people of Canada will warmly welcome the conclusion 
reached at that Conference. 

Canada is not a debtor nation in the sense of owing any 
government anything. Canada is a creditor nation in the sense 
that she is entitled to a share in the German reparation. Like 
the United States, she is a creditor nation, though in respect of 
a different obligation. I believe the people of Canada are 
thoroughly convinced, and I am sure they are right, that no 
action could be taken at the present moment which would con- 
tribute more to restoring public confidence, to enabling business 
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to resume its normal operations, than the start that has been 
made by the agreement at Lausanne; it would be money in 
the pockets of the Canadian people to forego the entire obligation 
owed them by Germany and to start with a clean slate. 

I venture to hope that this view, which is rightly entertained 
in Canada, may in time prevail throughout the United States. 
I read with deep interest the statements made in Parliament in 
reference to the Lausanne agreement, and I must say quite 
frankly that I believe the so-called ‘‘ Gentleman’s Agreement ”’ 
is a wise and prudent reservation, entirely justified by the circum- 
stances of the case, and that in the end events will prove that it 
was the reasonable and appropriate course to take. 

Sir Austen has suggested certain lines of study for the Insti- 
tute to take up. I have been asked to say a word to-night 
about one branch of study which the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, the Canadian and Australian Institutes of 
International Affairs, and groups in the other Dominions propose 
to pursue during the coming year. The importance of this study 
was well illustrated by an observation which his Majesty’s 
Ambassador to Madrid made to me during the course of the 
dinner. He told me that it was his privilege to deposit with 
the Foreign Secretary of the new Spanish Republic the instru- 
ments of recognition on behalf of the British Empire. In the 
past one instrument of recognition was deposited; in the case 
of the new Spanish Republic he deposited six different docu- 
ments, one for each of the nations comprising the British Com- 
monwealth, and these combined constituted the recognition by 
the British Commonwealth of the new Spanish Republic. 

As a result of the constitutional developments of the past 
twenty-five years, and particularly of the past ten years, the 
relations between the Mother Country and the Dominions have 
fundamentally altered, and now we have six nations, all owing 
allegiance to a common Sovereign, each entitled to conduct its 
own foreign policy, to negotiate its own treaties, and to deal 
generally with foreign affairs affecting it along the lines agreed 
upon in the resolutions of the Imperial Conferences. That raises 
this important and fundamental issue: How is it possible to 
maintain essential agreement in matters of foreign policy with 
six Governments conducting foreign affairs? How is it possible 
to conduct the foreign relations of the Empire under these con- 
ditions and still preserve that measure of unity essential to 
maintain the strength and security of the whole? How is it 
possible under these conditions so to conduct inter-Empire 
relations that peace and harmony will prevail among the different 
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nations constituting the Commonwealth? How is it possible to 
settle disputes arising between members of the Commonwealth 
in such a way as will avoid conflict and controversy and maintain 
a good understanding between them ? 

These are questions of fundamental importance upon the 
satisfactory solution of which the future existence of the Empire 
depends, and without their solution no one can foretell what 
the future of the Empire will be. We all have hopes that the 
delegations from all parts of the Empire now upon the high seas 
proceeding to Canada will, as a result of the Ottawa Conference, 
work out a solution of economic problems which will contribute 
not only to the prosperity of the Empire but also to the prosperity 
of the world. Unless it does contribute to more than the pros- 
perity of the Empire, unless it is a step towards general economic 
recovery, it will not solve the problems which distress the world 
to-day. It must be a world view which is taken at that Confer- 
ence. How are we to deal with all these other problems? 

A Committee meets to-morrow at Chatham House of repre- 
sentatives of the Royal Institute, the Canadian Institute, the 
Australian Institute, and of groups from the other Dominions, 
to fix the time and place and to prepare the Agenda for a Con- 
ference to be held a year hence in some part of the Empire—we 
hope in Canada—to consider these important questions. What 
we have in view is that during the coming year the Institutes 


and the groups in the other Dominions should devote intensive 


study to these problems, seeking to understand our present 
methods of dealing with them and considering whether the 
present methods are entirely satisfactory. Do they meet the 
needs of the situation? Will they meet the needs of the future? 
If they are inadequate in any respect, what new machinery 
should be devised and put in motion? 

Each group (in each Dominion) will approach the problem 
from its own standpoint; the results will be made available to 
all the other groups ; and we hope to meet a year from September, 
when the results of these investigations will be brought together 
and pooled. The results will be discussed: if there are weak- 
nesses, they will be pointed out, and if there are new plans to be 
suggested, we shall endeavour to formulate them, not for Govern- 
ments but for ourselves. Both the investigation and the Con- 
ference are wholly unofficial ; it is a study of these problems which 
are so fundamental to the continued existence of the Empire. 
We believe that the meeting some twelve months hence will 
contribute to the better understanding of Imperial relations and 
to a clearer view of the policy we are pursuing, and will con- 
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tribute, we trust, to the maintaining of the unity and strength 
of the whole. Is not that something worth while ? 

I am proud of being a Canadian citizen enjoying the rights 
of the Canadian citizen. But I am more than a Canadian citizen ; 
I am a citizen of the Empire. Wherever one travels in any part 
of the world where the flag flies, I have the full right of citizen- 
ship. That is a privilege and right which we all cherish and are 
determined to maintain. It was my privilege a few years ago 
to discuss with a very distinguished American jurist the consti- 
tutional development of the British Commonwealth. He was 
apprehensive lest the course of events should lead to the dis- 
integration of the Empire, and he said he could conceive of no 
greater disaster to civilisation than the disintegration of the 
British Empire. Over one-fourth of the globe, among four 
hundred millions of people, you have law and order maintained, 
justice honestly and impartially administered, and peace pre- 
served. The British Commonwealth is the greatest experiment 
in democratic government which the men of our race have ever 
attempted, and on the satisfactory solution of the problems of 
the Commonwealth depends not only the peace, the prosperity 
and the welfare of the peoples of the Empire, but to an important 
degree that of the other peoples of the world. The Throne is 
the keystone of the arch of Empire. Unless it is maintained in 
its integrity none can say what may become of the Empire. 
We are loyal to the Crown and Throne not only because of our 
admiration and respect for his Gracious Majesty the King, but 
also because we believe the Throne is essential to the maintenance 
of the unity of the Commonwealth. It is to the study of these 
problems that the Royal Institute of International Affairs, the 
Canadian and Australian Institutes and groups in the other 
Dominions intend to devote their energies during the coming 
year. We think it is a task well worth while. 


Str ARTHUR SALTER: 

Your Grace, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, 

It is my agreeable, easy, and brief task to-night to propose 
the concluding toast of this evening, the health of our Chairman. 
I am sure that we all of us desire to thank him sincerely both for 
his presence and for his presidence. We have enjoyed the 
felicitous grace with which he has clothed his serious thought 
in a manner appropriate to the banquet he had not expected. 
We all of us feel, I think, that his presence is a symbol, as his 
words have been a reminder, of the enormous importance of the 
moral and spiritual qualities of the public of the world in the 
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problems, both economic and political, which now confront it. 
It depends on the temper and spirit of the people of the world 
not only whether we can endure what must be endured, but also 
whether we can cure what can be cured. 

It is an extremely happy thing that at this moment when 
we meet we have two indications which can give us cheer and 
courage for the future. Nationally we have the spirit in which 
the Conversion proposals have been welcomed, and internationally 
we have a sign of the improvement of the public temper of the 
world in the Lausanne agreement. For the problems which 
confront us we need, I suggest, two things equally. We need 
leadership which will take the publics of the world as far upon 
the road of reconstruction and recovery as is possible, and we 
need also a temper in the publics of the world which will be 
willing to be led along that path. We have seemed sometimes 
to oscillate between periods in which the leaders and governments 
of the world were unwilling to go as far as their publics would 
have followed and periods in which the leaders, desiring to lead, 
have been unable to take their publics with them. 

This is especially true of the particular problem of disarma- 
ment. While Sir Austen has said that moral disarmament is a 
necessary counterpart of physical disarmament, so also the other 
side of that statement is true; we must look to our leaders to 
translate fully into physical disarmament such moral disarma- 
ment as does exist in the publics of the world. This is certainly 
not the hour to enter into the controversial aspects of disarma- 
ment. I shall therefore content myself with saying that we all 
do most sincerely hope that at this stage of the Disarmament 
Conference our absent guest, in representing the British Govern- 
ment at Geneva, will achieve the same success which the Prime 
Minister has in representing the British Government at Lausanne. 

I completely agree with Sir Austen Chamberlain and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in regarding the Lausanne agreement 
as a very important success. If when we made that agreement 
we did not at once begin to see the full blaze of a new dawn, we 
were at least justified in seeing the candle-light of new hope, 
and as in the encompassing night we see this candle-light of 
hope we may say it shines before us like ‘‘ a good deed in a naughty 
world.” I entirely agree with what Sir Austen said in regard 
to its aspect as regards the American problem. I think there 
is one other thing which needs saying very clearly at this moment. 
Perhaps it is easier for those without office or responsibility to 
say it. It is that in regard to its aspect towards Germany, this 
Lausanne agreement is quite definitely and finally a great instru- 
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ment of release. It puts an end once and for all to this ancient 
evil which has poisoned the life of the world for thirteen years— 
the system of reparations. It has not only given a respite of 
three years but it has reduced subsequent payments due by 
Germany to less than a tenth of what was legally due under the 
Young Plan in force when the Conference met. Not only has it 
done that but it has also divorced those reduced and safeguarded 
payments from the ancient controversy as to war guilt by allotting 
them to a pool for European reconstruction. 

The point I wish to make is this, that there is only one country 
in the world that can possibly deprive Germany of this great 
new instrument of release, and that country is Germany herself. 
For whatever other effects might follow the failure of other 
countries to ratify, which I sincerely hope will not occur, if 
Germany ratifies and is prepared to carry out this agreement, 
then whatever might conceivably happen in the way of technical 
default would be no more than technical default. The failure 
to ratify in other countries, however it might affect the credit 
of other countries, could not affect the credit and reputation, 
financially or politically, of Germany. 

I should just like to add one concluding remark. We have 
had two landmarks pointing to recovery, two indications of a 
better temper, which encourage the hope that the first necessity 
in any task of reconstruction—the power of governments to 
govern, and the power and ability of the constructive intelligence 
of mankind to face its new problems—will really be adequate for 
the immense task which confronts the world. The Conversion 
scheme has been one and Lausanne has been another. The day 
on which we meet (July 14th) is the anniversary of a great event 
in the history of political liberty and of the progress of mankind. 
It may well be that this new temper expressed in these two signs 
may have the result that, when we look back upon the month 
of July 1932, we shall see that this month was a landmark in the 
history of mankind in its recovery from one of the gravest economic 
depressions and one of the most difficult political eras the world 
has ever known. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY : 

I am very grateful to the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs for asking me to take the chair. I regard it as an honour 
to myself and still more to the office which, however unworthily, I 
hold. I take it to be a recognition on the part of the Institute that 
the things for which I stand are vital to the betterment of the world. 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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1*, PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC: 1931. Proceedings of the Fourth 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Hangchow and 
Shanghai, China, October 21 to November 2. Edited by Bruno 
Lasker, assisted by W. L. Holland, Acting Research Secretary. 
1932. (University of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 8vo. xi+584 pp. $5, 27s. 6d.) 

Tus volume gives a full account of the proceedings of the fourth 
and most critical of the Conferences so far held by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. It was the most critical because it met and trans- 
acted its business not only under the gloom of the acute world de- 
pression, which at one time made it doubtful whether adequate national 
delegations could attend, but also under the more intense shadow of the 
crisis in Sino-Japanese relations which began with the occupation of 
Mukden on September 19th, 1931, when the members were already 
beginning to assemble. ‘‘ That the Institute weathered the troubled 
circumstances in which it was held has widely been acclaimed as a 
remarkable achievement in itself,” is a remark aptly made by Mr. 
Loomis, the Acting Secretary of the Conference in the preface which he 
contributes to the report. The “ troubled circumstances ”’ certainly 
gave an atmosphere of intense reality to its debates, and the deep 
significance of the Institute’s work will be apparent to all who study 
this volume with the attention which it deserves. 

The book, apart from appendices, is divided into five parts corre- 
sponding to the ‘“‘ Round Tables ’’ of the Conference, some of which 
extended over three days. These are: 


Part I. Economic Relations in the Pacific. 
Trade Relations in the Pacific, Changes in Standard of Living. 


Part II. China’s Economic Development. 

Rural Reconstruction, Communications, Industrial Development, Foreign 
Loans and Investments, Silver and the Currency Problem. 
Part III. Political Relations in the Pacific. 

Primarily the Diplomatic Machinery actually existing or desirable for 
settling disputes. 
Part IV. China’s International Relations. 

Extraterritoriality, The Future of Shanghai, Inland and Coastal 
Navigation, 
Part V. Cultural Relations in the Pacific. 


Dependencies and Native Peoples, Problems of Migration, Education for 
International Understanding. 


Of these five main subjects, III and IV, “ Political Relations of 
the Pacific ’”’ and “ China’s International Relations,” were very closely 
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connected, and, together with ‘‘ China’s Economic Development,” 
occupied the greater part of the time of the Conference. It had not, 


” 


indeed, been anticipated that “‘ Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific 
would bulk very large, but the development of the Manchurian crisis 
had invested it with special importance, and the Conference discussions 
on Sino-Japanese relations and the Manchurian issue will be found 
chiefly under this head. In actual fact this Round Table tended to 
eclipse the interest taken in the discussions on Extraterritoriality and 
the Future of Shanghai which it had been expected would be the central 
issues, but some very valuable material for the elucidation of these 
subjects is incorporated in Part IV. It should be remembered in 
reading Parts III and IV that the Manchurian drama was still in the 
early stages of its development. There was as yet no hint of “ Man- 
chukuo,” and the bombardment of Shanghai had not yet occurred. 
The position of the League of Nations in relation to the settlement of 
this and other disputes in the Far East was, however, very freely 
canvassed, and of particular significance is the report of the discussions 
on possible forms of future machinery: a Far Eastern Committee of 
the League, Far Eastern Council of the League, Far Eastern Meetings 
of the League Council, and a Permanent Organisation Independent of 
the League (pp. 259-265). See also two introductory addresses from the 
Japanese and Chinese standpoints respectively by Professor Takayanagi 
and Professor Hsu (pp. 230-239). 

Less dramatic but of no less fundamental importance were the 
subjects discussed in the three-days Round Table on China’s Economic 
Development. For these some very valuable material had been 
prepared, notably Mr. R. H. Tawney’s memorandum on Agriculture 
and Industry in China and Professor J. Lossing Buck’s Chinese Farm 
Economy,! embodying the results up to date of the important agri- 
cultural survey of China which is being conducted by the Department 
of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology of the University of 
Nanking. Professor Buck and other authorities on Chinese rural and 
industrial problems took part in the discussions. These turned 
primarily on the question of rural reconstruction, which to many 
members of the Conference seemed one of the most vital aspects of the 
whole Chinese problem (pp. 67-113, where some of the data papers and 
the gist of the discussion are admirably summarised). It is unfortunate 
that Professor Tawney’s memorandum could not be included in this 
volume, but it is understood that it will appear shortly in book form. 
The paramount importance of the rural problem formed the background 
against which the succeeding topics of Communications, Industrial 
Development and Foreign Loans and Investments were discussed. 
A propos of the last subject, three special papers contributed to the 
Conference, viz., “‘ Foreign Capital in China,’ by G. E. Hubbard, 
“‘ Public Finance in China,” by Ping-Fang Hsia, and “ China’s Atti- 
tudes Towards Foreign Investment,” by D. K. Lieu, are included in 
the volume (pp. 176-192) and deserve special attention. 

Part V, under the comprehensive title of “ Cultural Relations in 
the Pacific,’ records the deliberations of a group of special or technical 
Round Tables dealing with: (1) the position and prospects of native 
peoples of the Pacific, including different methods of colonial ad- 
ministration; (2) the closely cognate theme of problems of migration 
and race mixture, and (3) practical questions arising out of “ sug- 

1 Buck: Chinese Farm Economy: A Study of 2866 Farms in Seventeen Localities 
and Seven Provinces in China, 1930. University of Chicago Press, xi+-470pp. $5. 
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gestions received as to ways in which the Institute might more fully 
contribute to international understanding in the Pacific area through 
the use of its own and other available educational resources.” 

The first two of these topics had already been discussed at the 
preceding Kyoto Conference, which had initiated a comprehensive 
scheme of studies under the direction of the International Research 
Committee. A large amount of research material was available for 
consideration by the Round Tables concerned, and the Conferences, as 
fully recorded in this volume, were of a stimulating and practical 
character, leading to fresh avenues of investigation of a very important 
field. The two volumes on Colonial Policy! contributed by Mr. de 
Kat Angelino were recognised as a very notable contribution. The 
last of the three special Round Tables in this group was convened at 
the request of several University teachers attending the Conference to 
deal with the important question of how a healthy interchange of 
culture between East and West, particularly in the educational sphere, 
can best be promoted; the various problems involved in the visits of 
Oriental students to the Universities of America and Europe formed 
one of the chief topics of these discussions (pp. 480-499). 

Mr. Bruno Lasker and Mr. W. L. Holland are to be warmly con- 
gratulated on the admirable’ way in which they have executed a very 
difficult task. Only those who attended the Conference and appreciate 
the complexity and vast range of its proceedings can realise the diffi- 
culty of giving within a moderate compass a really adequate account of 
what took place, but this they have succeeded in doing with a very fine 
sense of proportion and discrimination. The form in which the material 
is presented—under each Part a short introductory note, selected 
extracts from data papers and addresses, and then a carefully balanced 
summary of the discussions in the Round Tables, with an indication 
not indeed of “ results.” in a technical sense (for it is a cardinal rule of 
the Institute that no resolutions are taken), but of some dominant 
tendencies and points of view—is particularly helpful to the reader. 
While every credit is due to the editors, it must be said that the 
clearness of the arrangement and general adequacy of the record are 
also a tribute to the steady improvement of the technique of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations Conferences. P. M. Roxsy. 


2*, AstatTic Asia, By S. K. Datta. 1932. (London: Faber and 
Faber. 8vo. 194 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THIs interesting and valuable study of the reaction of India, China 
and Japan to European penetration is written by an Indian capable of 
taking an objective view of the relations between East and West. The 
impact of the West upon the East is commonly studied in terms of 
cultural change, but Dr. Datta points out the close connection that 
exists between social, political, and religious ideas and the economic 
order. ‘‘ The mere concern of how a living is to be made has pro- 
found effects onhuman thought.” It was, in Dr. Datta’s opinion, the 
economic dislocations caused by contact with the West that shattered 
the ancient stability of oriental society. By the introduction of 
manufactured goods and the development of communications—to 
name only two of many disruptive influences—‘ millions of men have 
been uprooted and increasingly denied a livelihood.” While manu- 
facturing industry in India, China, and Japan has developed to the 

1 Published 1931. University of Chicago Press. 1932. The Hague: 
Nijhoff. London: Cambridge University Press. {2 2s. 
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point of seriously threatening the markets of the West, the condition 
of agriculture, still the basic industry in all three countries, steadily 
decays. “‘ The strivings of the rural masses to obtain a livelihood and 
better conditions of living is probably the basis of that unrest of which 
these ancient countries, with their once well-ordered and stable 
societies, are the victims.”’ India has had a strong government which 
realised that the contentment of the masses was the condition of its 
own authority and Japan successfully asserted her control over her 
economic development and moulded it to her own necessities. China, 
however, has been frustrated by her own inability to create a settled 
order. Her leaders have utterly failed to find a solution for her prob- 
lem—admittedly a colossal one—and the whole nation is suffering from 
a sense of frustration all the deeper for their consciousness of China’s 
splendid achievements in the past. 

A most interesting chapter describes the influence of the only three 
western countries that have really counted in the East—England, 
France and Russia. While the influence of France has been mainly 
intellectual, the institutions of Colonial England were the supreme 
influence in moulding the political thought of the whole of the East. 
Recently, however, the doctrine of immediate progress by revolution 
has proved more attractive than the very English principle of ‘ the 
inevitability of gradualness,” and the minds of the new generations are 
turning to Moscow for their inspiration. 

It is perhaps hardly true to say, as Dr. Datta says on page 168, that 
the three great Asiatic peoples are passing from the conceptions of 
theocracy to those of the national state, for, as he points out elsewhere, 
Chinese pragmatic rationalism needs no transcendental basis of author- 
ity. This little volume, however, is essentially one to study and to 
think over rather than to criticise. 





3. LA NOUVELLE LEGISLATION CHINOISE: Ses fondements—ses 
tendances. Par lLo-Hoai. 1932. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 
iii + 200 pp. 30 /7s.) 

WITHIN somewhat restricted limits Mr. Lo-Hoai has written a very 
useful book. Lucidly and with a due sense of proportion he has 
described and summarised the modern Chinese codes and the organic 
laws containing the Constitution adopted by the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment in 1928, Though due weight must of course be given to the 
desire to abolish extraterritoriality, the new laws represent in the main 
a genuine effort to meet the needs arising out of China’s plunge from 
archaic simplicity into the complicated social and economicrelationships 
of the modern world. They are the result of nearly thirty years of 
continuous effort, but in his desire to glorify the Kuomintang Mr. 
Lo-Hoai scarcely does justice to the part played in this matter by 
the old Peking Government. 

Mr. Lo-Hoai is not free from the usual Chinese defect of assuming 
that what exists on paper exists also in fact and—what is perhaps 
natural in a Chinese—the essentially Chinese characteristics of Chinese 
institutions often escape his notice. His account of the new land laws 
would lead one to suppose that a complete solution had been found for 
China’s agrarian problems. It is, however, the urgency of those 
agrarian troubles that has caused large portions of China to sink into a 
ruin which calls itself communism, while in the comparatively restricted 
area where Nanking’s writ still runs it would be interesting to learn 
how much attention is actually paid to the laws in question. 
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Mr. Lo-Hoai’s exposition of the codes would lead one to suppose 
' that there is now complete separation between the executive, the 
legislative and the judicial functions with a completely independent 
judiciary. The disturbing truth, however, is that the modern codes 
enshrine the traditional Chinese conception that the executive official 
should enforce the law which he himself to a large extent makes and 
promulgates. In Kuomintang China administrative Bureaux have 
the power under their Organic Laws to make regulations which in the 
aggregate cover practically every activity of the ordinary citizen. 
Infringements of these regulations are punished by the Bureau itself, 
and appeal from these decisions lies ultimately to the Ministry con- 
cerned. At no stage do the Courts have any say in the matter. So 
long as the executive is thus completely independent of the judiciary 
it is too much to expect that the judiciary shall be independent of the 
executive—much less of the military ! 


4*, ECONOMIC RIVALRIES IN CHINA. By Grover Clark. 1932. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, for Carnegie Endowment. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 132 pp. IIs. 6d.) 

5*. BUSINESS AND POLITICS IN THE Far East. By Edith E. Ware. 
1932. (New Haven: Yale University Press, for Carnegie Endow- 
ment. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. x-+ 250 pp. 17s.) 

6. SUN YAT SEN VERSUS COMMUNISM. By Maurice William. 1932. 
(Baltimore : Williams and Wilkins. London agents: Bailliére, 
Tindall and Cox. 8vo. xx + 232 pp. 26s. 6d.) 

7. SovieT CuINA. By M. James and R. Doonping. 1932. (New 

_ York: International Pamphlets, No. 20. 31 pp. roc.) 

8. A TRAVERS LA CHINE ACTUELLE. By Jean Rodes. 1932. (Paris: 
Fasquelle. 8vo. 195 pp. 12 /7s.) 

THE first two books on our list purport to be serious studies of 
important aspects of the Chinese question, but are unfortunately of 
little value. Mr. Grover Clark believes that the former rivalries between 
different groups of foreigners are giving place to rivalries between 
Chinese on the one side and foreigners on the other. This may be true 
enough, but Mr. Clark’s knowledge of his subject at best is only super- 
ficial and at worst leads him into serious blunders. Thus Koreans, he 
says, ‘‘ being technically Japanese subjects, have no legal right to own 
or even lease land in Manchuria.”’ He is apparently unaware that the 
significant feature of the rivalry between Korean and Chinese farmers 
in Manchuria is that the former have introduced rice cultivation into 
what is essentially a wheat-growing country. 


Two lessons, Miss Ware tells us, are so fundamental as to be beyond 
dispute. ‘‘ One is that conditions in Asia are not European ; they are 
Asiatic, and must be dealt with as such. The other is that solution is 
possible only through the cooperation of all parties concerned.”’ Her 
book appears to have been written with the object of expounding the 
doctrine that business in China does not depend on extraterritoriality, 
but it nowhere rises above the level of the passage cited. In her chapter 
on Shanghai—perhaps the worst in the book—Miss Ware, instead of 
attempting an independent investigation of her own, would have been 
better advised to draw on Judge Feetham’s Report. 


Mr. William attempts to prove that Sun Yat Sen was a Communist 
when he delivered his first two series of lectures on the Principle of 
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Nationalism and the Principle of Democracy, but that before delivering 
his final lectures on the Principle of Livelihood—that is to say, some 
time between April and August 1924—he was suddenly converted to 
the true economic faith by reading The Social Interpretation of History : 
a Refutation of the Marxian Economic Interpretation of History. The 
author of this work is Mr. William himself, who therefore believes that 
he was instrumental in saving a quarter of the human race from 
blindly taking with Dr. Sun the fatal plunge into Bolshevism. Sun 
Yat Sen undoubtedly borrowed freely from Mr. William’s work, and 
Mr. William is therefore to that extent a wren on the eagle’s back, but 
neither Sun nor the Kuomintang ever accepted the doctrines of com- 
munism. In 1923 Sun met the Soviet emissary Joffe in Shanghai. 
After their meetings they issued a joint declaration expressly recognis- 
ing that neither the communist order nor the Soviet system could be 
introduced into China. Joffe, however, promised assistance to the 
Nationalist cause, and Borodin was accordingly sent to Canton, where 
he instructed the Kuomintang in the art of propaganda and the 
technique of revolutionary organisation while his military associates 
trained the Kuomintang’s armies. The Kuomintang continued to 
make use of the Russians—as they fondly believed—for their own 
purposes, until in 1927 they made the painful discovery that the boot 
was on the other leg, and that it was the Russians who were making 
use of the Kuomintang in order to capture China for communism. 
A consideration of these facts—all of which are well known and authen- 
ticated—destroys Mr. William’s theory. The Russians were expelled 
in 1927, since when the Kuomintang has been the target for the sort 
of abuse with which the pages of Soviet China are filled. 


The authors of Soviet China state that the Soviet Republic of China 
now extends over about one-sixth of China proper, with a population 
of 90,000,000. It is evident, however, that they have not had access 
to inside sources of information. No reliance can be placed on these 
statistics, and the veil of obscurity is not lifted from the considerable 
areas of China where so-called Soviet régimes have been set up. The 
movement being confined to rural districts, it is perhaps legitimate to 
conjecture that it is agrarian rather than communistic in character. 
The psychology of these communist pamphleteers is curious. After 
gloating for some thirty pages over the ruin and bloodshed they have 
stirred up in China, they complacently remark that ‘“‘ by a consistent 
policy of peace the Soviet Union has convinced workers the world over 
of its pacific intentions.” Anything, however, would seem to be 
possible to people who have persuaded themselves of the existence of 
an “ English-Persian military alliance.” 


Monsieur Rodes’ travels are merely a peg on which to hang dis- 
cussion of current problems. He has an intimate knowledge of China 
and her people, and has some hard things to say of Sun Yat Sen and his 
teachings, of students and militarists and of Chinese politicians with 
their airy way of ignoring realities. His criticisms are couched in 
moderate language and though they do not go very deep it is impossible 
to deny the validity of most of them. Mr. Rodes strongly disapproves 
of the liberal policy of the Vatican (adopted at the same time as, and 
possibly even inspired by, our own Chamberlain memorandum), and 
he throws an interesting sidelight on the relations between the Vatican, 
the Chinese Catholic Church and the Quai d’Orsay. Everything 
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French is perfect in Monsieur Rodes’ eyes—even the way in which the 
French Concession helped the International Settlement to put down 
kidnapping in Shanghai ! 


g*. KiautscHou: Die diplomatische Vorbereitung der Erwerbung, 
1894-1898. By Dr. Julius Irmer Bonn. 1932. (K6ln: Gilde 
Verlag.) 

THE German acquisition of the ninety-nine year lease of the town 
and harbour of Tsingtao (then known as Kiautschou), with accompany- 
ing privileges in the province of Shantung, may be regarded either as a 
notable example of German ‘“ Weltpolitik,” or as an instance of the 
general attitude of the Foreign Powers towards China during the 
period succeeding the disastrous war with Japan when China seemed 
to be on the point of being partitioned among them. Such was the 
motive and the excuse for Germany’s action. The melon was about 
to be divided; and Germany, the new World Power, was determined 
to have her share. The German Government took four years to make 
up their mind exactly where the slice was to be cut—Formosa, Amoy, 
Chusan, Wusung, Kiautschou. This useful monograph describes each 
phase in the slow, cynical process; and notes (with illustrations) the 
various personalities concerned therein—from the Kaiser and Tirpitz 
down to Henle and Nies, the two obscure missionaries, whose murder 
in 1898 by fanatics of the ‘“‘ Great Knife League,’’ provided the oppor- 
tunity for which the German Government were confidently waiting, 
and started a chain of cause and effect, the links of which are perhaps 
not even yet complete. Dr. Bonn’s account is accurate and dis- 
passionate. He relies mainly on the Diplomatische Akten, 1871-1914, 
published by the German Foreign Office. He allots neither praise nor 
blame to the action or the actors. Dr. Bell, ‘‘ Reichsminister a. D.”’ 
in his introduction, encourages the German people to apply themselves 
to the study of diplomatic history, so as to utilise the lessons of the 
past for an active policy in the present and a policy that may be 
profitable to the nation in the future. 


1o*, THE HERITAGE OF AsIA. By Kenneth Saunders. 1932. (London: 
Student Christian Movement. 8vo. 224 pp. 5s.) 

11*, TWENTY YEARS OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIC: Two Decades of 
Progress. By Harold Archer van Dorn. 1932. (New York: 
Knopf. 8vo. xiv + 309 pp. $3.50.) 

12. JAPAN IN MancuuriA. By S. Dashinsky. 1932. (London: 
Modern Books. 8vo. 48 pp. 4d.) 

Doctor SAUNDERS writeswith sympathy and understanding of India, 
China and Japan, but is handicapped by having to compress into a 
brief 150 pages such vast subjects as the Guptan, Tang and Nara eras, 
Sakyamuni, Confucius and Shotoku, Gandhi, Hu Shih and Kagava. 
One ends by doubting whether Asia has in fact a common heritage, 
and in particular whether any synthesis is possible of India’s religious 
passion and the cool agnosticism of China. The author is most at 
home in India, and his outlook is mainly religious. He thinks it is too 
early yet to make a full comparison between Gandhi and Jesus. 


Mr. van Dorn has a great affection and respect for the Chinese, but 
further qualifications than this are necessary for writing a book about 
China. Like the Chinese, he attaches more importance to appearance 
than reality, and sometimes confuses one with the other, but what in 
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a Chinese may be an engaging characteristic is apt to deprive a foreign 
writer’s work of any real value. 


Japan in Manchuria is typical Bolshevik propaganda. The rela- 
tions between China and Japan and recent events in Manchuria are 
explained in terms of the class war and capitalist exploitation of the 
toiling masses. No attempt is made to achieve historical accuracy. 


LAW 


13*. THE BRITISH YEAR Book OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 1932. 1932. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. vi-++ 250 pp. 16s.) 

THIs year’s issue opens with the memorable inaugural address 
delivered to the Institute of International Law at its Cambridge session, 
1931, by its eminent President, Professor Pearce Higgins. In clear 
and concise terms, it gives an admirable outline of the contribution 
made by Cambridge University to the advancement of international 
law, of the aims which the Institute pursues and the conditions under 
which a successful result may be achieved in the matter of codification. 

Sir John Fischer Williams writes, with a competence and an 
authority which are probably unique amongst international jurists, on 
the story of the German reparations from the legal point of view. 
The conclusions at which the learned contributor arrives in this im- 
portant paper are certain of being generally endorsed. Briefly sum- 
marised, they are: (1) that it is essential to include in every inter- 
national agreement a clause providing for the judicial or arbitral 
settlement on legal principles of all disputes which may arise in the 
course of its execution; (2) that special machinery is needed for the 
collection or exaction of international payments on a large scale; (3) 
that on the corporate responsibility of a nation for wrongs, any solution 
involving the complete exhaustion of the assets of the debtor State, on 
the analogy of a commercial private-law bankruptcy, is incapable of 
practical application; (4) that the Reparation Commission possessed 
a distinct international personality and that some modification is 
needed in the old doctrine that “States alone are the subjects of 
international law’; and, finally, (5) that the dogma of the equality of 
states must be accepted with several qualifications. 

Mr. Bushe-Fox continues last year’s interesting discussion of the 
early decisions of the Court of Chancery on unrecognised States by a 
further contribution of similar cases in the Admiralty and Common 
Law Courts from 1805 to 1826. 

Professor Gutteridge examines the law of the principal countries 
on “ Reciprocity in regard to foreign judgments.” This valuable 
contribution on a most intricate question shows how much the rules 
of private international law are at variance with each other in the 
various States and how often they result in a refusal to grant any 
recognition whatsoever to the judgments of other countries. 

In the matter of the Austro-German Customs Union, Mr. Fachiri 
analyses the decision of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
and explains the political and economic issues with which the abstract 
question of law was confused and which resulted in such a remarkable 
division of opinion amongst the Judges. 

Miss Ruth E. Bacon, in a carefully prepared article on the British 
and American policy on fluvial navigation, extends the scope of her 
previous contribution in the Year Book for 1929 by including the study 
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of the United States theory and practice and by covering European as 
well as non-European rivers. In spite of the divergence on principle 
between the doctrines advanced by this country and by the United 
States, their actual application resulted in the enforcement of practically 
identical regulations. 

The extremely interesting series of contributions contained in this 
volume closes with a valuable article by Mr. G. G. Fitzmaurice on the 
meaning of the term “ denial of justice.’ So many different inter- 
pretations have been placed in the past on this expression that it is 
hardly surprising that States have been unable so far to make any 
progress as to the exact degree of their responsibility with regard to the 
person and property of foreigners. 

As in former years, the volume also contains Notes on the decisions 
of International Tribunals together with a Review of Books and a 
comprehensive Bibliography of works on international law published 
in 1931. Of particular interest are the Notes on the “ Statute of West- 
minster ”’; the ‘“‘ Application of International Labour Conventions,”’ 
“Territorial Jurisdiction over passing vessels”’ and the ‘‘ American 
Arbitration Agreements.” C. Joun CoLoMBos. 


14. Les Erats FépERAUx: Etude de Droit constitutionnel positif. 
ef ‘eatin Durand. 1931. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 358 pp. 
0 fr. 

ALTHOUGH this work bears the sub-title “a study in positive con- 
stitutional law,” it is doubtful whether it will prove of much value to a 
constitutional lawyer, at any rate to an English constitutional lawyer. 
Federalism, however, is of practical interest to all students of politics, 
and this work may be read with advantage by those who wish to obtain 
a general view of the main features of the various federal States as they 
exist to-day. Dr. Durand has examined the constitutions of the 
United States, Australia, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Mexico, 
Venezuela and the Argentine Republic under the following heads : 
the general characteristics of federalism; the distribution of powers 
between federal and State legislatures; the influence of the federal 
constitution on the State constitutions; the interpretation and 
amendment of federal constitutions. The author does not seem to have 
had any first-hand experience of the problems which arise in the 
working of a federal constitution, or, if he has, itis not apparent. But 
the work is none the less a useful comparative study. Canada is 
excluded, for no very convincing reason. 

Federalism is regarded by the author as a form of decentralised 
government, in which certain ‘inferior public authorities have their 
own appropriate organs.” He does not approach his subject from the 
historical point of view. He looks on federal unions which have been 
built up in the manner of the United States and Australia as being 
necessarily cursed with a congenital vice. ‘‘ L’Etat fedéral,” he writes, 
“‘sauf peut-étre quand il provient de la transformation d’un Etat 
unitaire, nait dans l’équivoque.” And he points to the United States 
with its War of Secession as an illustration. But this is obviously a 
much too sweeping statement. The compromise on which federal 
unions rest is not necessarily equivocal. Nor is there any inherent 
uncertainty or misunderstanding about it. The difficulties that 
subsequently arise by reason of political, social and economic forces 
tending to modify the original balance of powers agreed on by the 
founders of the union are part of the normal development of any 
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nation. Such an event as the War of Secession is not a necessary 
incident of a federal union. 

_ Within the limits of his work Dr. Durand deals with the federal 
judicature fairly fully. He realises its capital importance as the 
interpreter and guardian of the federal covenant. But his treatment 
of this subject is not the best part of his work. Having regard to the 
changes in political and economic conditions that inevitably take place 
in a progressive federal union, the interpretation of the constitution is 
one of the most difficult and delicate tasks that can be put on the 
shoulders of judges. This fact alone furnishes a sufficient reason why 
a federal supreme court, such as the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the High Court of Australia, declines to be absolutely bound 
by its previous decisions. It is not clear that Dr. Durand appreciates 
the full bearing of this. 

The special problems that confront a federal government in the 
sphere of international affairs, by reason of its liability for the acts of 
State legislatures and governments, are touched on, chiefly in so far as 
they have concerned the United States. The difficulties which govern- 
ments often have to face in dealing with a federal State do not come 
within the ambit of the book. 

An English reader will be surprised to learn that ‘‘ in Australia the 
King is King of Australia ”’ (p. 55). W. H. 


14A. LA RESPONSABILITE PENALE DES PERSONNES MORALES DANs LES 
Droits FRANCAIS ET ANGLO-AMERICAINS AVEC LES PRINCIPAUX 
ARRETS FAISANT JURISPRUDENCE EN LA MATIERE. By Robert 
Valeur. 1931. (Paris: Giard. 8vo. 256 pp. 35/7.) 

The Institute of Comparative Law of Lyons has for some years past been 
engaged in publishing monographs on selected legal topics which lend 
themselves to a comparative treatment. This is a work on the criminal 
liability of corporations in French, English and American law. Unlike 
most French works on legal subjects it is essentially a study based on 
decided cases. It is a model of this particular kind of work. W. H. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


15*, THE STATE AND Economic Lire. 1932. (Paris: International 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. London: Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. xxiii+ 184 pp. 5s. cloth; 3s. 6d. paper covers.) 

STUDENTS of embryology should be interested in this volume. It 
is the record “of a first experiment in a new method of studying 
international problems.’ The International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation was largely responsible for the summoning in 1928 of a 
Conference of Institutions for the Scientific Study of International 
Relations—a meeting of the world’s Chatham Houses. The Conference 
has met annually since, and after developing a system of coordination 
it decided in 1931 that it should attempt to become “ an instrument 
for the study of concrete problems of international relations.” In 
pursuance of this end it was agreed that various national institutions 
should prepare studies on what may be called shortly ‘‘ The State and 
Economic Life” for circulation to each other and discussion at the 
1932 meeting in Milan. 

The volume under review contains a record of the discussions at 
Milan and some of the material on which they were based. The 
impression derived from a reading of the discussions is that this un- 
fettered interchange of views and clash of national minds must have 
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been extraordinarily stimulating, and that the Institute for Intellectual 
Cooperation may find that it has at its hand a powerful ally for the 
furtherance of the ends denoted by its name when its foster-child has 
found its feet. 

The subject chosen for discussion covers a wide field, too wide a 
field, indeed, to be covered at one annual meeting, but one result is 
that many angles of national life are illuminated. One is struck by 
the absence of the professed “‘ Standpunktvertreter,” and a good ex- 
ample was set by those British participants who frankly and publicly 
disagreed in their outlooks ! 

A more detailed study of the same subject forms the programme for 
the meeting of 1933, which is to be held in London, and we may hope 
that Volume I is the beginning of a long and honourable series. 

A. McFADYEAN. 


16*. THE INTELLIGENT MAN’s GUIDE THROUGH WoRLD CuHAos. By 
G. D. H. Cole. 1932. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 680 pp. 


5S. 
17*, ECONOMIC TRACTS FOR THE Times. By G. D. H. Cole. 1932. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. vii-+ 327 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

WHATEVER Mr. Cole has to say—and he has a great deal to say, 
as the frequency with which he produces new volumes testifies—is 
important. He is probably the most profound Socialist thinker 
writing in England at the moment, and he has an exceptional power 
of analysis. Above all, he makes no claim to be all-wise and all- 
knowing, on terms of intimacy with Ultimate Truth. 

The Intelligent Man’s Guide [he says] makes no claim to finality; for it is 
written in the midst of a world crisis which is compelling every reasonable man 
to alter many of his ideas and at a time when only fools can feel absolutely 
sure of their own rightness. 

Mr. Cole is feeling his way, and analysing problems instead of presenting 
ready-made solutions. 

What is the drift of this analysis? ‘‘ There are two alternatives 
before us—a reconstructed Capitalism or a plunge into the unknown 
seas of Socialist experiment.’’ Reconstructed Capitalism involves, 
at the least, a large element of collective responsibility, and far more 
equality in regard to distribution. 

On the other hand, the establishment of Socialism makes even greater 
demands upon human sagacity and courage; but at the same time it offers 
more hope, because it promises an appeal to powerful motives in the minds of 
men which Capitalism has allowed to rust unused. 

Mr. Cole believes in the latter alternative, though he has put the 
case objectively enough. Economic Tracts for the Times (partly a 
reprint of essays published elsewhere) “is an attempt to formulate 
Socialist policy in constructive terms, and to provide at least the 
foundations for the Socialist economic theory.” The foundations, 
on the whole, are the more successful, and one cannot help feeling 
that the Socialist policy takes rather the form of a statement of a 
need than of a constructive policy. The problem, for a Socialist 
community, is not how to take over the banks, for example, but what 
sort of a banking policy to adopt when you have got them. The 
working of Socialism must depend on the men rather than on forms. 
The Socialist can point to the crisis and say that Capitalism has failed 
to provide the men. But this is an indictment, and not an alternative 
programme. 
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The actual problem which faces Socialism and Capitalism alike 
is the distribution of welfare. Can Capitalism, with its admitted 
inequalities, maintain so large a flow of goods and services, so large 
a flow of ‘“ welfare,” that the community can be satisfied with the 
inequalities on the ground that it does definitely provide the maximum 
attainable welfare? Or will Socialism, with its more moral basis of 
distribution, yet fail to organise and maintain a sufficiently large flow 
of welfare? Or must we look to some intermediate stage, a Capitalism 
corrected to some extent by a system of taxation which redistributes 
income more scientifically than at present ? 

These fundamental questions, of course, can only be answered in 
terms of organisation, and in these terms none of them has ever been 
answered one way or the other. The case for Socialism is strong on 
moral grounds, but its apparatus of reorganisation has never been 
defined concretely. The case for Capitalism is weak on moral grounds, 
strong in so far as it has promoted national progress in the past, weak 
again in so far as it is failing at present. In fact, we are moving 
towards a marriage of the two—but moving towards it in a very 
haphazard manner. Mr. Cole makes his case that something must 
be done quickly, and is sure when it comes to ultimate objectives. 
But we are most of us agreed, whatever our political views, that we 
want a more equitable distribution of national welfare and that human 
values are all-important. It is coming down to brass tacks that causes 
all the trouble. 

Still, the starting-point must lie with diagnosis, and Mr. Cole and 
Messrs. Gollancz, his publishers, must be congratulated on providing 
a quarter of a million words of lucid, penetrating and very readable 
analysis for the price of 5s. The Intelligent Man’s Guide deserves 
well of the world, and those who find inspiration therein would be 
well-advised to beg, borrow, steal—and even to buy—Economic 
Tracts for the Times, which moves a step further into unknown territory. 

A. T. K. GRAnrt. 


18*, PoLiTIcAL ASPECTS OF THE WORLD DEPRESSION, being the Burge 
Memorial Lecture for the year 1932. By Sir Arthur Salter. 
1932. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 2I pp. 2s. 

19*. THE WorLD Crisis: being the Richard Cobden Lecture for 
1932. By Senator Joseph Caillaux. 1932. (London: Cobden- 
Sanderson. 8vo. 27 pp. Is.) 

20*, DIE URSACHEN DER KrisE. By FelixSomary. 1932. (Tiibingen : 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 8vo. vii-+-122 pp. 2m. 4.20.) 

21*, THE FINANCIAL AFTERMATH OF War. By Sir Josiah Stamp. 
1932. (London: Ernest Benn. 8vo. 154 pp. bibl. 6s.) 

ALL these four publications are reprints of something that their 
authors have said or written before; they all have as their topic the 
happenings of the present and immediate past and all cast an anxious 
eye on the future; all are written by men with special economic 
knowledge, but are addressed not so much to fellow-economists as to 
the world at large; and, for this world at large, all seek to emphasise 
a moral. 

Sir Arthur Salter, in his Burge Memorial Lecture, summarises the 
political problems of government as, first, settling the indebtedness 
left by the War; second, the reduction of armaments; third, the 
strengthening of the system built up in the years following the War 
in such a way that it not only maintains peace, but gives the world 
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confidence that peace will be maintained; and, fourth, the building 
up of an international machinery which will deal in an international 
manner with the various international problems which are becoming 
more and more pressing, problems of which the coordination of 
monetary and commercial policies are such striking—and unhappy— 
examples at the present time. 

Senator Caillaux directs attention to “ the adjustments of economic 
science’ which the Crisis necessitates. Employers, financiers and 
merchants will have to cooperate among themselves so that they 
coordinate their forces and adapt production to consumption. The 
State will have to encourage and control this coordination, but not 
mix itself up directly in production and distribution. But this must 
not hamper individual enterprise and initiative. Senator Caillaux’s 
lecture is translated from the French, and he has not been well served 
by his translator. 

Herr Felix Somary’s examination of the elements of the Crisis is 
made up of a dozen lectures and articles, including a lecture, “‘ The 
American and European Economic Depressions and their Political 
Consequences,’’ delivered at Chatham House in December 1930, from 
which the delightful suggestion that ‘‘ bankers’ intelligence is in 
inverse proportion to the gold stocks of their country ”’ certainly bears 
quoting again. 

The Financial Aftermath of War consists of five lectures delivered 
by Sir Josiah Stamp to university students (not necessarily economic 
students, one gathers) at Aberystwyth, and to these lectures is added 
a broadcast address on the Gold Standard. The object of the lectures 
is ‘to give a general background to present events,’ and in this 
Sir Josiah admirably succeeds. The lectures are ‘‘ Taxation,” “ In- 
flation,” ‘‘ Deflation,’ ‘“ Reparations,’ and ‘‘ Debts—Internal and 
External.” Sir Josiah’s “moral” is as lucid and unexceptionable as 
his argument ; it is, first, that we must have stability of money values, 
and, second, that monetary matters are outward forms, and we must 
get beneath them to the movement of goods and services which they 
represent. He also has a sound word of advice on the Gold Standard. 

The nations together are giving the Gold Standard an impossible job to 
do. Devise a better machine or improve the machine, but it can still only 
work according to the limits set by its own constitution, and not how you 
would like it. 

To those who may object that the conclusions of these works have 
a familiar ring about them, the authors can legitimately point to the 
world as it is in 1932 and reply that no good precept can be too 
familiar until it shows signs of being translated into practice. 

A. T. K. Grant. 


22. THE Economic LEssoNs OF 1929-1931; the first eleven bulletins 
of the Unclaimed Wealth Utilisation Committee of Geneva, issued 
under the Chairmanship of A. H. Abbati. With an Introduction 
by Professor T. E. Gregory. 1932. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. 


vli+ 94 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
THE purpose of the Unclaumed Wealth Utilisation Committee is 


to urge that the existence of unemployed labour, unemployed capital 
equipment and unemployed surplus stocks of goods is largely the result of 
insufficient buying by the creditor countries and creditors in general from 
debtors, whereby a surplus of goods and services made available by saving 
remains unused or ‘“‘ unclaimed ”’; and to promote appropriate national and 
international action for the utilisation of this Unclaimed Wealth. 
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The title of the Committee is, perhaps, not quite a happy choice, but 
the orthodox may be partly reassured by the fact that Professor 
Gregory acts as “a critical but friendly sponsor ”’ in his Introduction. 

The theme of the book is that the trouble is due to the fact that 
creditors should have lent less and bought more, and that in the 
years before the depression buying was only sustained by borrowing. 
Since the collapse the situation has been readjusting itself ‘‘ not by 
the creditors buying more goods and services from the debtors, but 
by the curtailment of buying all round in which the debtors had, 
under greater pressure, been forced to curtail most.” The remedy 
proposed is public works and budgetary deficits. Admitting that in 
a world where people behaved rationally the case even for a substantial 
and deliberate budgetary deficit would be overwhelming, it yet remains 
to be shown to what extent in the world to-day such a policy (i) can 
be applied to any great extent without creating panic, (ii) will 
eventually ensure that creditors do buy more from debtors instead of 
starting them on the path of lending again, and (iii) will in due course 
be followed by a substantial and deliberate budget surplus, necessary 
when prosperity returns. 

The thinking in this book is stimulating, even though its con- 
clusions can be questioned, and at least it is a healthy counterpoise 
to those who argue that all our calamities are inevitable, and that 
nothing can be done about them. A. T. K. GRANT. 


23. MIND AND Money. By John T. MacCurdy. 1932. (London: 
Faber and Faber. 8vo. 319 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE sub-title of this book is “‘ A Psychologist Looks at the Crisis.”’ 
The author describes the principles of group psychology and the effect 
on the working of the present economic system. He continues with a 
description of the national characteristics of Germany, the United 
States of America and Great Britain. In the application of the 
principles enunciated in the first portion, and in his analysis of the 
charactcrs of the three nations, the author is guilty of much hyperbole 
and misstatement. Gesetzmdssigheit, orderliness and docility are surely 
no longer very characteristic of the German nation. 

Describing the results of the 1924 election, the author states that 
“the British nation arose as one man and hurled the Labour Party 
into political darkness.” Apart from ignoring the existence of a 
considerable minority, the author’s vocabulary is left completely 
inadequate to describe the results of the 1931 election. 

The author also writes of ‘ the flimsy social philosophy which the 
Labour Movement has fabricated, a philosophy which makes of the 
proletariat an aristocracy, and all work ignominious.”’ The bitterest 
opponents of the Labour Movement will find this statement unjust 
and ridiculous. J. K. VAUGHAN-MorGAN. 


24*, THE PoLiTICAL ASPECT OF DISCRIMINATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
Economic REeEvatTions. By S. H. Bailey. (Reprinted from 
Economica, Feb. and May 1932.) 

In this short study, consisting of two articles reprinted from Economica 
which appeared earlier in the year, Mr. Bailey deals with a very important 
issue. During the present crisis no single factor has probably contributed 
more to exacerbate international relations than tariff discrimination. The 
forms which it has taken and the motives which have prompted it have 
been clearly analysed. Mr. Bailey’s conclusion is that our highly developed 
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system of bilateral treaties with the most-favoured-nation clause has done 
little to ‘‘ propitiate the spirit of economic independence.” 

He would mitigate discrimination by extending the system of general 
conventions, by enforcing the legal rules relating to the termination of 
treaties and by applying the doctrine of the legal prohibition of the abuse 
of rights by States. In spite of their inherent difficulties, these proposals, 
with which we are all familiar, provide little ground for disagreement. 

E. V. FRANCIS. 


25. WoRLD DISORDER AND RECONSTRUCTION. By Hubert Blake. 
1932. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 186pp. 6s.) 

This is a successful attempt to give a brief review of the economic 
situation and to suggest needed remedies. With remarkable conciseness, 
the author describes the factors which have contributed to the depression : 
of particular interest is the section where the especial reasons are given 
which have caused over-production of certain of the principal commodities. 
Rather inadequate attention is given to the post-War growth of tariffs. 

The remedies propounded include an “ International Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation on the American Model, but adapted to the require- 
ments of International Finance.” J. K. V.-M. 


26. THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION : an experiment in the control 
of business. By T.C. Blaisdell, Jr. 1932. (New York : Columbia 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. ix + 
323 pp. 19s.) 

The Federal Trade Commission was established as part of President 
Wilson’s programme of “ restoring competition as a major force in regulat- 
ing industry ’’; and the author, having discussed its achievements in this 
direction, concludes that its impotence has been due to its limited powers, 
hostility from the Courts, and finally to its failure to resist political 
pressure. E. V. F. 


27. DER STAAT ALS UNTERNEHMER. [Band VI der Schriftenreihe 
Du und der Staat.| By Dr. Hans Staudinger. 1932. (Berlin: 
Gersbach und Sohn. 8vo. 99 pp. Rm. 1.25.) 


28. AUTARKIE, PLANWIRTSCHAFT UND BERUFSSTANDISCHER STAAT? 
By Clemens Lammers. 1932. (Berlin: Carl Heymann. 8vo. 
45 pp. Rm. 1.50.) 

Both these pamphlets deal with the German problem of State economic 
control. The former outlines the development of State enterprise from 
mercantilist times to the present day; and the latter, which forms the 
substance of a speech delivered by the author before the Federation of 
German Industries last June, discusses the allied problems of State plan- 
ning and economic self-sufficiency. E. V. F. 


WAR AND PEACE 


29*. AN INTERNATIONAL AIR Force. By J. M. Spaight. 1932. 
(London: Gale and Polden. 8vo. vii+ 115 pp. 53s.) 

Mr. SPAIGHT has rendered a signal service in the production of this 
book. It is significant that an international air force should be treated 
as a serious topic by an acknowledged expert. It is still more signifi- 
cant that his treatise should be published by Messrs. Gale and Polden. 
It is also refreshing to find that the members of the fighting services 
should be willing to discuss the possibility of new developments in 
international relationships and organisation. Too often these matters 
are dismissed as visionary and Utopian. This charge, however, cannot 
be levelled against Mr. Spaight. He has approached his subject with 
discretion and understanding. Dr. Murray Butler would describe him 
as an English author with an international mind. 
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Mr. Spaight is a prophet. He peers into the future—the distant 
future, it is true—for he tells us that ‘‘ the réle of air power will be 
largely that of the possible International Air Police of some future day.” 
He foreshadows the time when the squadrons of the air will be trans- 
formed into a world policing agency as the custodians of peace and the 
executors of justice. He is, however, at great pains to point out why 
that time is not yet. 

No one will accuse Mr. Spaight of being a visionary. On the 
contrary, he is a realist. He sees all the lions in the path, and most of 
them are political lions. We should have expected him to concentrate 
upon the technical problems in the organisation of an international air 
force, leaving the constitutional and political issues to be dealt with by 
others. Mr. Spaight is rightly regarded as an expert in matters relating 
to the air. He has written several interesting books on this subject. 
He is the protagonist of the aerial arm. He is an ardent advocate of 
its réle as a defensive weapon. Nevertheless, he has given his book a 
misleading title. For he has not told us how he proposes to organise, 
maintain and control the international air force. He has been content 
to propound a scheme based upon the principle of dual control. His 
international air force is composed of 
“contingents of national air forces placed permanently at the disposal of the 
League of Nations and amenable to its orders without the interposition of any 
national authority. They are located in their national territories.’’ 
and 
“‘for purposes of ordinary administration they are controlled by the air force 
authorities of the country to which they belong, but for technical administration, 
training, equipment and operations they are directly under the technical and air 
staffs of the headquarters of the international air force at Geneva.”’ 

The author then proceeds to pick holes in his scheme and to show 
that it is unworkable. He describes the inherent difficulties which 
inevitably arise in any plan of dual control. These obstacles he fails 
to surmount,so that beforewe reach the end of his book the international 
force he has created has vanished into thin air. This, of course, is an 
unfortunate result, but it has the merit of pointing out where the snags 
lie. Alternative schemes, as for instance an international air force 
directly controlled and recruited by the international authority, he 
dismisses as impracticable. His objections are based, not on technical 
grounds, but upon constitutional and political considerations. 

Mr. Spaight is quite right when he asserts that so long as nations 
tenaciously cling to the worn-out theory of national sovereignty in 
international relationships there can be no super force in the shape of an 
international police at the disposal of the international authority. But, 
as an expert, surely he should not allow this bugbear to deter him from 
examining the problem from a detached and scientific standpoint. The 
réle of the expert is to present a technical plan, not to descend into the 
political arena and join the politicians in wrangling over the bone of 
national sovereignty. Alternative plans should be discussed on their 
merits. They should be based on the formula that all force shall 
be limited to the performance of the police function. If agreement 
can be reached upon this rational principle, the experts have a fair 
field in which to conduct their researches. These will be undertaken 
in the light of modern scientific developments in the employment of 
force and the experience of the Great War. The latter is invaluable, 
because it demonstrates not only the political but also the technical 
difficulties which have to be overcome in building up an international 
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force. That these difficulties can be surmounted is indicated by the 
author when he points out that had the projected campaign of 1919 
taken place, Marshal Trenchard would have found himself in command 
of an international air force, directing the strategy of the air just as 
Marshal Foch directed the movements of the armies on land. 

If the schemes of the experts and technicians are turned down by 
the politicians, that is not because they are unworkable. It is because 
national communities are still obsessed by the idea that they must be 
their own masters and are unwilling to submit themselves to the reign 
of law. For this state of affairs we are all to blame, but most of all our 
political leaders. The experts who warn us of the dangers may be 
exonerated. If they use the information and knowledge at their 
disposal in formulating proposals to ward off the impending disaster, 
they deserve well of their country. Recognising that in the post-War 
world the system of competitive armaments must be replaced by the 
cooperative method, they will strive to find ways and means of re- 
ducing all armaments to the minimum necessary for the performance of 
the police function. 

Mr. Spaight’s book contains many valuable suggestions. We may 
not agree with all his conclusions, as for instance when he tells us that 
it is impossible to define the aggressor. As, however, he has suggested 
a test enabling us to discover the defender, it comes to the same thing ! 
When we are able to point unmistakably to the nation which is defend- 
ing itself, the assailant or aggressor must of necessity emerge into view. 
He can then be dealt with effectively, provided that the international 
judge and policeman have also arrived upon the scene. After all, the 
function of an international air force is not to take sides in any inter- 
national dispute, but to compel the appearance of the aggressor or 
defaulter before an international tribunal. If it is to become the 
executor of justice, its réle is strictly limited to (i) protection against 
aggression and (ii) the enforcement of judicial and arbitral decisions. 
Mr. Spaight’s admirable discussion of the question of self-defence would 
be simplified if he insisted that the intervention of his air force should 
be confined to the duties compelling appearance and the cessation of 
hostilities. This is the procedure adopted in every civilised community 
in dealing with persons and groups. It follows that Mr. Spaight’s 
international force cannot function without a properly constituted 
court or tribunal whose jurisdiction covers the whole range of inter- 
national disputes. The converse is also true, namely, that the court 
will be useless unless it is provided with adequate sanctions. 

This books deals with a subject of transcendental importance. In 
the words of Mr. Winston Churchill, 

“We are free to approach the central problems of race and territory, of the 

balance of power in Europe and of the foundations of a world State. These 
dominate the future, and there is no cottage or hut in which a white, brown, red, 
black or yellow family is now dwelling which may not some day find itself directly 
and quite unpleasantly affected by them.” 
Consequently it deserves to be widely read. In a short compass Mr. 
Spaight has given us much valuable information, the result of careful 
study and assiduous application. Members of the Royal Institute will 
be grateful to him because he has provided them with ample material 
for further investigation and research. DAVIES. 


30*. WAR AGAIN TomorRow. By Ludwig Bauer, translated by 
W. Horsfall Carter. 1932. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 


314{pp. 7S. 6d.) 
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31. THE NEw WorLD ORDER: essays arranged and edited by F. S. 
Marvin. [Unity Series, No. IX]. 1932. (Oxford University 
Press. 8vo. 188 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

32*. PROBLEMS OF PEACE: Sixth Series. Lectures delivered at the 
Geneva Institute of International Relations, August 1931. 1932. 
(London: Allen and Unwin, for the Committees of the Geneva 
Institute. 8vo. xv +301 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

33. WAR OR REVOLUTION. By Georges Valois, translated by E. W. 
Si 1932. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. Igo pp. 

s 


34*. THE Peace Army. By Henry Brinton. 1932. (London: 
Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 88 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

35. LooKING ForwarpD. By Nicholas Murray Butler. 1932. (Lon- 
don and New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo. xiv + 418 
pp. 12s. 6d.) 


In this group of tributes to the cause of Peace, the first is the most 
impressive and the most disturbing. Dr. Bauer lashes out at all of 
us impartially; but if he chastises other nations with whips, he takes 
scorpions to his own compatriots. Germany, he says, is living on 
lies, and the goal of her Nationalist party is the restoration of her 
militarism and the full satisfaction of her Imperialism. ‘ There they 
stand, on guard, infuriated and incalculable, athwart the brittle 
world of the present day.’ All the other nations are going their 
purblind way, by devious courses, to mutual destruction. The 
League of Nations is an imposture. The only hope for civilisation 
lies in a super-State, the abolition of frontiers, and a planned economy 
for the whole world; but the odds against the acceptance of these 
remedies are overwhelming. It is a brilliant book, as depressing as 
it is arresting. 

Mr. Marvin’s ninth volume of his Unity Series is a collection of 
essays on post-War tendencies in science, literature, education and 
finance, varied by a pleasant digression into Swedish architecture. 
Among other writers, Mr. Hartley Withers gives a useful summary 
of the earlier stage of our economic and monetary crisis. Whether 
discoursing on the Atom or on the Universe, Dr. Herbert Dingle is 
equally lucid. Mr. Marvin himself foresees a wiser system of education, 
and the thread on which the essays are loosely strung is the argument 
that the New World movements form in essence a ‘‘ companion picture 
to the League of Nations, illustrating and not obstructing the co- 
operation of mankind,” 

The other collection of essays comes from the sixth session of the 
Geneva Institute of International Relations, and is asfresh andstimulat- 
ing as.any of its predecessors. Dr. Sherwood Eddy has a sympathetic 
study of the Soviet experiment. He believes that Russia will come 
into the League of Nations when the United States does so, which 
Professor Garner assures us will happen within the next ten years. 
Professor Paul Douglas analyses the problem of unemployment and 
propounds a remedy in international price control with a managed 
system of currency and credit. If capitalism has not the intelligence 
to adopt this, mankind will “ abolish capitalism and replace it with 
a less clumsy and a more perfectly coordinated economic system.” 
Professor Zimmern pulverises the scheme for making “‘ an omelette 
of the thirty-five States of Europe,” which he holds responsible for 
wasting a precious year of the League’s time and for paralysing it at 
a period of crisis. 
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M. Valois once wrote a book in defence of war. He now recants. 
War, in his revised judgment, is a parasitical anachronism, and must 
be destroyed. To this end we must first “ wreck the foundations of 
the whole economic system of the modern world, the Soviet Union 
excepted.” The rest of the book is an expansion of this text. Up- 
root the aristocratic culture of the warrior age and the bourgeois 
culture of the capitalistic age. Substitute the culture of the producer 
and organise the workers of the world to dispense with military forces, 
or to exterminate them by chemical science. Annul the peace treaties, 
make Europe ‘‘ a union of equal republics associated in labour”’; and 
then, bya strange non sequitur, Africa will become the great common 
workshop of the white races. M. Valois insists that his book is a 
scientific analysis; some of us may find it a little difficult to take him 
quite so seriously. 

Mr. Brinton’s method would be different. He would follow the 
Sermon on the Mount instead of Karl Marx. Be kind to Russia; 
cancel war debts and reparations, drop tariffs, and let nations co- 
operate in a common-sense brotherhood of man. If two nations 
persist in coming to blows, introduce a screen of non-combatants, 
volunteers already prepared to give their lives, if necessary, to in- 
augurate real Christianity. 

Dr. Murray Butler’s versatile and prolific mind is at its best in 
his latest volume of homilies, delivered all over the world and in three 
different languages. If there is any connecting link between them, 
it is the love of Liberty and the defence of Democracy. MESTON. 


U.S.S.R. 


36*. THE HisToRY OF THE RussIAN REVOLUTION. By Leon Trotsky. 
Trans. by Max Eastman. Vol. I. The Overthrow of Tsarism. 
1932. (New York: Simon & Schuster. London: Gollancz. 
8vo. 512pp. 18s.) 

37. THE DISSOLUTION OF AN Empire. By Meriel Buchanan. 1932. 
(London: Murray. 8vo. xv + 312 pp. 15s.) 

Trotsky is by nature, first, a man of action; secondly, a pamph- 
leteer; and thirdly, a historian. It may indeed be said that he has 
become a historian in spite of himself, more congenial occupations 
having been closed to him by force majeure. In the circumstances it 
is not surprising that the fighter and the pamphleteer sometimes 
obscure the historian; it is rather surprising that his history reaches 
so high a standard. The History of the Russian Revolution (of which 
the first volume carries us from February to July 1917) is remarkable 
not so much because it is the record of a man who played a decisive 
role in the events described (in the present volume Trotsky does not 
appear in person till almost the end); it is remarkable on its own 
merits as a vivid, effective piece of historical writing. 

This is not to say that it is a detached or impartial work. Trotsky 
follows the Victorian school, and makes history the vehicle for the 
expression of a political creed and for political likes and dislikes— 
especially the latter. His pages are almost as rich in villains as 
Macaulay’s History of England, Milyukov being cast for the réle of 
villain in chief. As the backer of a horse which never started, Milyukov 
is doomed to cut an ineffectual figure—a figure which, just falling short 
of tragedy, becomes faintly ridiculous; and Trotsky jeers unmercifully 
at his unerring miscalculations. He will not even allow him literary 
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merits—just as there are, or were, English critics who detest Trotsky’s 
politics so much that they are ready to commit the absurdity of calling 
him a dull writer. Milyukov is hated by Trotsky as the personification 
of the Russian bourgeoisie; and, as in the long run the bourgeois is 
more of a red rag to the Bolshevik bull, even than the aristocrat, the 
Romanovs and their clique are treated by Trotsky with more sympathy 
and understanding than the comparatively enlightened Milyukov. 
They are, of course, anachronisms; but there remains an element of 
picturesqueness, even of pathos, which imparts a certain tragic grandeur 
to their fall. In particular, Trotsky shows a curious insight into the 
baffling character of the last Tsarina, in whom he discerns “ a spirit 
of Protestant bigotry translated into the Slavonic language of the 
Russian church.”’ 

More curiosity will be aroused over Trotsky’s attitude to his 
former colleagues. Owing to the (for him) fortunate fact that he did 
not arrive in Petrograd till May 1917, he is free from the charge, which 
weighs on the majority of the party, of opposing Lenin when he first 
proposed his “April theses” of uncompromising hostility to the 
Provisional Government and to all non-Bolshevik parties. Stalin 
belonged to the majority; and Trotsky, now that he has escaped from 
the Soviet censorship, is not inclined to allow the point to be forgotten. 
The Trotsky-Stalin quarrel will, however, throw its shadows more 
heavily over subsequent volumes of the work; and in the present 
volume Trotsky’s treatment of Lenin presents greater psychological 
interest. Freed from the exacting demands of Soviet orthodoxy, 
Trotsky is no longer constrained to treat the founder of the Soviet 
State as an idol; and Lenin emerges from this book, not with a dim- 
inished, but with a more human stature. It was not merely Lenin 
who made the revolution, but the revolution that made Lenin. When 
he left Switzerland, he still did not foresee the possibility of an immediate 
proletarian revolution, and when the proletarian revolution came, he 
still hesitated to put his faith in the revolutionary initiative of the 
peasant. There is another human trait which appears both in Trotsky 
and in other accounts of Lenin’s life, such as Krupskaya’s Memories. 
“Inside that great revolutionist there dwelt a pedantic notary; ” 
and a certain dogmatic pedantry seems to be one of the legacies which 
the Soviet system has received not from the legendary, but from the 
historical, Lenin. 

In short, Trotsky’s book is both readable and indispensable; and 
Mr. Eastman’s translation, though it may occasionally smack too much 
of slang for English tastes, is more than adequate. 


The Dissolution of an Empire is on the other hand readable, but 
certainly not indispensable. There have been too many of these 
sentimental, gossipy reminiscences of the last days of old Russia; 
and the familiar theme becomes in Miss Buchanan’s hands distinctly 
cloying. 

“* Sinful she may have been, corrupt and cruel, but something she held of glamour 


and splendour, of colour and romance, that one could find in no other country in 
the world, that has now gone for ever.’’ 


The chapters which retain a certain interest are those in which the 
writer defends her father’s memory from the attacks, mostly ill-judged 
and ill-informed, levelled against him in his last years and after his 
death. She purports to throw some new light on the affair of the tele- 
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gram offering the ex-Tsar hospitality in England—a telegram which 
never reached its destination. But her personal recollections are 
necessarily vague; and full light will not be thrown on this as on many 
other dramatic episodes of the period until the official archives are 
opened. 


38. Un Notario EspANot EN Rusia. By Diego Hidalgo. 1931. 
(Madrid: Editorial Cenit. 8vo. 268 pp. 5 pis.) 


THE author of this able book (which has reached its fourth edition 
in Spanish, and has been translated into French and Portuguese, with 
an Introduction by Henri Barbusse) was sent to Russia in 1928, by 
the Colegio Notarial of Madrid, to report on “ notarial legislation ’’— 
as administered by the Soviet Government. In the Address delivered 
on his return, which occupies the second half of this volume, he de- 
scribes (a) how Soviet Law is formulated; (b) how the Civil Code is 
enforced; (c) the significance and function of justice under the Bol- 
shevik régime. He takes a favourable view of Soviet Communism, 
emphasising the evolutionary character of all actual measures and 
the refractory nature of the community they are applied to. Bol- 
shevism is a laboratory on a grand scale, not a fixed and permanent 
form of government. Private ownership is recognised, when derived 
from work or savings, and the law is strictly enforced. In the author’s 
experience, no notary was ever convicted of fraudulent practices. 

The first half of the book gives his general impressions, embodied 
in the form of letters. Since Ibajiez was at that time resident in 
Moscow, Don Hildago had the advantage of seeing Soviet institutions 
from within, and his verdict, on the whole, is sympathetic. The 
Commission of Hygiene is contending against the prevalent filth of 
people and environment—the Red Army, e.g. being scrupulously 
cleanly. Why, therefore, exclaims the author, not extend this crusade 
to hotels and restaurants and domestic conditions? While the dinner- 
tables are decked with exotic flowers, the food is repellent, at any 
rate to the Spanish palate—fruit and black bread being the only 
inviting comestibles. FRANCES A. WELBY. 


39*. RED Russia. By Theodor Seibert. Trans. by Eden and Cedar 

Paul. 1932. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 425 pp. 15s.) 
40. Russia’s DECISIVE YEAR. By Ellery Walter. 1932. (London: 

Putnam’s. 8vo. 282 pp.) 
41. L’U.R.S.S. sans Passion. By Marc Chadourne. 1932. (Paris: 
Plon. 8vo. xiv + 223 pp. 15/7.) 

“ Persons not of Russian birth who have dwelt in contemporary 
Russia for several years with the sole purpose of studying Russian 
life and institutions,’ writes Herr Seibert in his preface, ‘‘ can be 
numbered on the fingers. Of these few, leaving non-Russian com- 
munists out of the reckoning, not one has hitherto published a com- 
prehensive work on Soviet Russia.’’ This is not strictly correct. 
The names of Mr. Chamberlin and Herr Paul Scheffer will occur to 
many readers. It is a sufficient tribute to Red Russia to say that it 
covers the same ground as, and may properly be placed side by side 
with, the works of these writers. 

Herr Seibert is a German journalist, and lived in the Soviet Union 
from ‘1925 to 1929. He writes well and, thanks in part to the well- 
tried translators, his book makes excellent reading. He records what 
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he has seen and heard ; and such chapters as those on “‘ Soviet Justice,”’ 
“The State and the Family,” and “ Book Production in Soviet 
Russia” are first-rate popular accounts of the subjects with which 
they deal. Like most Western observers who focus their attention 
primarily on the external aspects of life in the Soviet Union, Herr 
Seibert is critical to the point of hostility; and at moments there 
seems little to distinguish him from the host of pamphleteers who set 
out to show up the seamy side of Bolshevism. But for the most part 
his wider knowledge and sense of proportion assert themselves, and 
make the book a very effective (because decently veiled) piece of anti- 
Bolshevik propaganda. 

As a complete picture it has, however, its shortcomings. Herr 
Seibert is not much interested in the ideas of Bolshevism, and seems 
to have only a superficial understanding of them; and the reader who 
desires to learn the nature of the force which drives this lumbering, 
defective machine will get little enlightenment from Herr Seibert’s 
pages. Nor do his economic judgments inspire much confidence. 
“ Russian dumping,” he writes, “is practised on so large a scale 
because of the country’s chronic hunger for foreign exchanges.”” We 
are left to guess what motive but “ hunger for foreign exchanges ” 
impels most countries to export their products, and wherein consists 
the abnormality of ‘‘ Russian dumping ”’ in this respect. It is difficult 
to present an adequate account of Soviet Russia to-day without a 
competent examination of the Soviet economic system, and this Herr 
Seibert fails to give us. In fact, the last two sections, on “ Bolshevik 
Economics ” and “‘ The Mission of Bolshevism,” are the weak spots of 
an otherwise useful study. 


Mr. Ellery Walter went to Russia for six months with credentials 
from Senator Borah and the New York Herald-Tribune. He spent 
part of the time lecturing to students in Moscow (until his lectures were 
stopped because he explained to his audience that communist papers 
went uncensored in the United States) and the remainder touring the 
principal agricultural and industrial centres. Russia’s Decisive Year 
is too heavy for a traveller’s tale, and not quite heavy enough for a 
serious study of the Five Year Plan. Its conclusions are generally 
hostile to the Soviet régime. 


L’U.R.S.S. sans Passion may be said to live up to its title. The 
author made the usual tour, and maintains his detachment by remain- 
ing consciously and resolutely superficial. His book is certainly no 
worse than a dozen similar sketches which have appeared in English, 
and pleases by its lightness of touch and lack of pretension. It has, 
however, no permanent value. 


42. ON Marxism To-Day. By Maurice Dobb. (Day to Day 
Pamphlets, No. 10.) 1932. (London: The Hogarth Press. 
sm. 8vo. 48 pp. Is. 6d.) 

43*. SOVIET RussIA AND THE WorRLD. By Maurice Dobb. (World 
Problems of To-day Series.) 1932. (London: Sidgwick and 
Jackson. sm. 8vo. 178 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

44. NEw Russia. By A. de Monzie. 1932. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. 374 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

45. BoLscHEwisMus UBER uns. By Karl Bartz. 1932. (Berlin: 

Schlieffen Verlag. 8vo. 214 pp. Rm. 4.85.) 
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46. THE Russian Face oF GERMANY. By C. F. Melville. 1932. 
(London: Wishart. 8vo. viii + 230 pp. 6s.) 

In his very useful pamphlet On Marxism To-day Professor Dobb 
gives a clear and concise presentation of the fundamental tenets of 
Marxism. He writes as a believer; but his analysis reveals the weak- 
nesses as well as the strength of the Marxist creed. As a philosopher 
Marx was purely superficial; and when Professor Dobb tries to explain 
how Historical Materialism escapes the Scylla of economic fatalism 
on the one hand without falling into the Charybdis of Hegelian idealism 
on the other, he resorts willy-nilly to the vague analogies and wilful 
obscurities common to most exponents of religious dogma. Marx was, 
in the last resort, a Pragmatist ; for “‘ Marxism can only be understood 
in its application.” His greatness lies in the fact that, starting from 
the Hegelian theory of reality as a progressive struggle of thesis and 
antithesis, he found the decisive force of contemporary history and 
politics in the class struggle between capital and labour. It was, on 
the morrow of the industrial revolution, a stupendous discovery, which 
places Marx amongst the greatest political prophets of the world. It 
is permissible to argue that his discovery is more fully valid to-day 
than when it was made, and it is likely to retain its validity for a good 
many years to come. But there is all the difference in the world 
between a brilliant analysis of current history and a philosophical 
principle of universal application; and it is an illusion, more venial 
in the discoverer himself than in his followers, to mistake the former 
for the latter. 


In his larger but less original handbook, Soviet Russia and the World, 
Professor Dobb makes the same mistake of trying to prove too much. 
There are points in which the superiority of the Soviet system over 
capitalism has been demonstrated; there are other points in which 
it can be fairly and plausibly argued. But it is foolish to pretend that 
there is no fundamental difference between the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain in such matters as the freedom of the press or the im- 
partial administration of justice. 


In its original French version, New Russia was described as a 
Petit Manuel. As such it is well conceived and planned, the first 
half consisting of a history of the revolutionary movement in Russia, 
the second of an analysis of the present Soviet State. It is unfortunately 
marred by the apparent inability of the author to maintain any reason- 
able standard of accuracy in matters of detail. There are more or less 
important errors of fact on every other page. Not seven, but more 
than twenty, persons were condemned to death in connexion with the 
Petrashevsky conspiracy (p. 34); Karakozov who fired at Alexander II 
in 1866 was not a “man of the people,” but a student (p. 39); the 
Bessarabian treaty is not yet in force (p. 180); relations with Great 
Britain were neither broken off “in January 1928” nor resumed “ in 
1930” (p. 214); and so forth. Proper names are as often wrong as 
tight (Brutzov for Burtsev, Milukov for Milyukov, Malklakov for 
Maklakov, etc., etc.). These minor blunders might pass in a work of 
literary pretensions; but an inaccurate text-book is worse than useless. 
Even the translator does not come out well. In re-translating the 
story, told in Sir George Buchanan’s Memoirs, of the Ambassador’s 
interview with the Tsar in January 1917, he has not troubled to look 
up the original, with the result that he has made complete nonsense 
of the Tsar’s final retort. 
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The other two books on our list are of a different character. Both 
writers, German and English, seek to make the flesh of their compatriots 
creep by evoking the well-worn spectre of Bolshevism. Herr Bartz 
would build up in Germany (though he is vague about ways and means) 
a sound national spirit which is the best defence against Bolshevism 
within and without. The English writer sees in Germany (or rather 
in “ Prussia ”’ and the “ military clique ’’—for we are back in the hys- 
terical days of 1918) the secret ally of Moscow and the principal agent 
of the ‘‘ Black-Red Menace.”” His remedy is, strange to say, the adop- 
tion of a sterner attitude towards Germany on the disarmament and 
reparations questions. Those who fail to share the comfortable theory 
of the natural wickedness of the Prussian may deplore this ill-timed 
attempt to revive international hatred and mistrust. 


47. PROTECTION FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN SoviET Russia. By 
Alice Winthrow Field. 1932. (New York: Dutton. 8vo. 241 
Pp. $3.00.) 

TuIs volume is useful as a compendium, though not a very system- 
atic one, of the principal Soviet laws relating to women and children, 
and as a description of official Soviet policy in these matters. Mrs. 
Field, an American student, knows no Russian, scarcely went outside 
Moscow, and was entirely dependent on what her guides told and 
showed her. Her innocence is revealed by occasional remarks as to 
conditions under the Tsarist régime, about which she is evidently 
quite ignorant. There were always in the principal cities (as there 
are to-day) a few model institutions which could be shown to strangers 
and which compared not unfavourably with the most advanced 
institutions in western Europe; but the general standard throughout 
the country was appallingly low. How far this standard has been 
raised by the Soviet régime would be an interesting question for a 
qualified observer to study; but Mrs. Field is unable to throw any 
light on it. Her book is of some value as explaining the Soviet pro- 
gramme, but of very little value indeed to anyone who wants to 
gauge the extent of Soviet achievement. 


48. LA VIE DE LENINE. By Pierre Chasles. 1932. (Paris: Plon.) 


THE demand for a readable popular life of Lenin has spread to 
France, and M. Chasles has successfully met it. He is as much a 
stranger as Mr. Veale and Mr. Maxton, Lenin’s most recent biographers 
in English, to his hero’s political thought; but he has been more 
thorough and conscientious than these two writers in examining the 
sources for the facts of Lenin’s life, and his record is therefore fuller 
and more satisfying in this respect. It is also reasonably impartial, 
though it is still difficult for a Frenchman to write—and presumably 
to reaad—a book about Lenin without remembering him as the man 
who fraternised with the Germans and brought Russia out of the 
War. There are some minor errors, including one which transfers the 
grave of Karl Marx at Highgate Cemetery to ‘“‘ Prime Rose Hill.” 


49*. THE Cost oF THE War TO Russia. By Stanislas Kohn and 
Baron Alexander Meyendorff. 1932. (Yale University Press, for 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xv-+ 219 pp. 19s.) 


This massive volume, one of a series dealing with the Economic and 
Social History of the World War, purports to study the cost of the war to 
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Russia in population, material and financial resources, etc. Many of the 
statistics on which it is based are necessarily unreliable and incomplete, 
and it may be seriously doubted whether the results justify the money and 
labour involved in its production. 


WRECKERS ON TRIAL. Edited by Andrew Rothstein. 1931. 
(London: Modern Books. 8vo. viii+ 214 pp. 5s.) 


This purports to be a verbatim report of the trial in Moscow in Novem- 
ber 1930 of the engineers and others implicated in the sabotage of the Five 
Year Plan. Itisodd that the publicity advisers of the Soviet Government 
should have chosen this material for publication in English; for it is 
bound to make a deplorable impression on the English reader. The 
mechanical and monotonous confessions of the accused carry no sort of 
conviction; and none of the other so-called evidence was such as would 
even be admitted in an English court. 

It will be remembered that it was asserted that the accused had been 
in communication with various prominent political figures in France and 
Great Britain. Attention is drawn to this by M. Rothstein in his Intro- 
duction in which he re-emphasises the charges, asserting that ‘‘ no in- 
telligent person will be taken in by the protestations of innocence of 
British Labour politicians.” W. 


THE LAND WITHOUT UNEMPLOYMENT: Three Years of the Five 
Year Plan. Edited by Ernst Glaeser and F. C. Weiskopf. 
Epilogue by Alfred Kurella. 1932. (London: Martin Lawrence. 
8vo. 184-+ 23 pp. illus. 8s. 6d.) 

This is a photographic record of the first three years of the Five Year 


Plan, and comprises over 200 excellent photographs illustrating the 
different phases of life in the Soviet Union, to which is added a eulogistic 


epilogue which might lead the unsuspecting reader to the conclusion that - 


in the Soviet Union alone can happiness and contentment be found. Not 
the least significant of the illustrations is the last one, depicting a mosque 
in Samarkand surmounted by an heroic statue of Lenin, beneath which is 
the Legend ‘‘ The Muezzin no longer calls from the top of the Mosque . . . 
but Lenin.” J. W. W.-B. 


52*. SOCIALIST PLANNED ECONOMY IN THE SOVIET UNION. By V. 


Obolensky-Ossinsky, S. L. Ronin, A. Gayster and I. A. Kraval. 
1932. (London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 126 pp. 5s.) 


This volume contains the material which was submitted by the Soviet 
Delegation to the Congress for International Industrial Relations held in 
Amsterdam in August 1931. It forms an official survey and analysis of 
the Five Year Plan and provides some interesting and illuminating aspects. 
Much of the technical work was prepared by the Gosplan Institute for 
Economic Research in Moscow. J. W. W.-B. 


53. THE RussIAN EmerGES. By Nicholas Ignatieff. 1932. 


(Toronto: Macmillan Co..of Canada; London: Macmillan. 
8vo. xiv-+ II2 pp. 55.) 


A chatty disquisition by a Russian emigré living in Canada on the 
Russian character as shown in Russian history in general and the Soviet 
régime in particular. 


54. SovieT Epucation. By R. D. Charques. 1932. (London: 
Hogarth Press. 8vo. 48 pp. Is. 6d.) 
A useful popular account of the aims and methods of education in the 
Soviet Union. 
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55. THE Spirit oF Worxtp Potitics: With special studies of the 
Near East. By William Ernest Hocking. 1932. (New York 
and London: Macmillan. 8vo. xiv + 57I pp. 2Is.) 

56*. NATIONALISM AND IMPERIALISM IN THE HITHER East. By Hans 
Kohn. 1932. (London: Routledge. 8vo. viii+339pp. 15s.) 


PROFESSOR HockING’s book deserves the welcome due to every 
genuine effort to get down to first principles, and to hammer out on 
the basis of these principles some kind of ethical doctrine which can 
be applied to the relations between States in general, and between 
“advanced ” States and their more “ backward” colonies, protec- 
torates and mandates in particular. But its special merit is not so 
much that it formulates afresh, with a deadly clarity of vision and 
argument and in language which would not have disgraced Carlyle, 
the views of a great and growing body of “ liberal” opinion, as that 
the Professor brings his philosophy and his ethics to bear upon the 
definite political problems connected with Egypt, Syria and Palestine, 
and the working of the League of Nations, and that he gives the human 
will its proper (and disturbing) place in the scheme of things. The 
effect of this has been to qualify his judgments with a better sense of 
practical possibilities than is credited generally to professors of philo- 
sophy. He is opposed, for example, to absolute standards of political 
maturity: “‘ Readiness for independence is relative to the demands 
upon the region,” made in the interests of world-order; he demon- 
strates the fallacy of seeking to impose upon national States the ethics 
of personal intercourse, and is positive that 


“the principle that governors must govern, and that public order is the first 
condition of other public good, has lost no force in the world.”’ 


But the undogmatic philosopher is twinned with something of a 
dogmatic historian. The records of Britain in Egypt (more especially 
on the count of the Sudan) and of France in Syria are severely handled, 
and he questions whether such methods of tutelage are not in the long 
run injurious to both parties. The contradictions contained in the 
structure of the mandates raise a doubt in his mind “ whether the 
plan is not a clever impossibility.” The Zionist-Arab situation he 
describes as an impasse, and admitting that first-hand investigation 
has radically changed his views on Zionism, he comes to the conclusion 
that in grasping at political power it forfeits its ethical claim of right 
in Palestine. 

Yet such criticisms as one may make, with more or less justification, 
on the historical background and detail hardly affect the main lines 
of Professor Hocking’s philosophical argument, but lay him open at 
most to the charge of under-estimating the rapidity of political changes 
and the ethical value of the time-lag at such a period. A more serious 
ground of criticism, possibly, is his tacit assumption of modern Western 
political ideas as universally valid in world politics. It is true that 
he explicitly condemns the stamping of alien patterns on older cultural 
tissues, and in a sympathetic study of the bases of Islamic culture 
puts in a strong plea for its preservation (representing in this respect 
the other cultures of the East) as essential to the sound cultural evolu- 
tion of its peoples. But he unconsciously frames his arguments, and 
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sometimes his definitions, on lines which it would be hard to reconcile 
with any natural development of the cultural traditions of the East. 
If these are to play any part in the future structure of world politics, 
our “organs for world-thinking and world-action” will probably 
have to work out a theory which will differ at many points from that 
which is put forward by the present exponents of Western political 
thought. 


Dr. Kohn’s book is by contrast less ambitious, but usefully supple- 
ments and reinforces, though with a certain coldness of touch, the 
historical arguments put forward by Professor Hocking. The numerous 
points of contact in their expositions are not surprising; granted the 
sanctity of the nationalist principle, the rise of nationalist movements 
in Egypt and the Middle East, with their corollary: ‘‘ From the point 
of view of the East, European penetration has now served its purpose,” 
is too obvious to allow of much divergence in opinion. Dr. Kohn 
brings out better the supple adaptation of modern European im- 
perialism to changing conditions, but there is rather more detail in 
his survey that could be questioned. His sources are not always free 
from bias or ex parte guesswork which agrees too well with his own 
standpoint to be rejected. There is a tendency to oversimplify prob- 
lems by reducing the constituent factors to one white and one black; 
witness, for example, the magisterial pronouncement on Malta on 
pp. 56-57. Occasionally a sentence is allowed to slip which suggests 
that Dr. Kohn’s historical impartiality contains his private feelings 
only at the cost of some effort; for all that, however, his book de- 
serves to be read for its merits as a general survey. Even more valu- 
able, and often more illuminating than the mass of factual detail in 
the text, are the fifty pages of notes, with excerpts from speeches, 
articles, etc., and statistical information. The translator has been on 
the whole successful in the ungrateful task of making a readable 
translation, though here and there the bony structure of the German 
shows under the English dress. H. A. R. Gis. 


57. Le PELERINAGE DE LA MECQUE. Par le docteur Firmin Duguet. 
1932. (Paris: Rieder. xii + 338 pp. 30/7.) 

THE first part of this book describes in detail the ritual of the 
Mecca Pilgrimage and the organisation of the journey thither by 
land and sea. Written with rare sensibility and an eye to the social 
aspects of the institution, it forms an excellent introduction to the 
second part, which deals with its medical history. Dr. Duguet, who 
is Inspector-General of the Egyptian Maritime Sanitary and Quarantine 
Council, traces the origin of the cholera epidemics at Mecca, gives 
figures of the number of pilgrims and deaths from cholera year by 
year from 1866, and summarises the efforts of the International Sanitary 
Congresses to institute prophylactic measures and to establish a 
sanitary control, in face of the obstruction of the Ottoman Empire, 
which “ was to dissolve without having signed a single international 
sanitary convention.” A short final section on present-day conditions 
and requirements in the Hijaz concludes, with some appendices, a 
work which is not only of interest as a medico-social study of wide 
import, but also forms a tribute to the excellent work carried out by 
the Egyptian Sanitary Council in preventing the spread of cholera 
into the Mediterranean basin. H. A. R. Gis. 
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58. Diz TirkIscHE LANDWIRTSCHAFT ALS GRUNDLAGE DER Tir- 
KISCHEN VOLKSWIRTSCHAFT. By Dr. Schewket Raschid. 
(Moderne Wirtschaftsgestaltungen, Heft 16.) (Berlin and Leipzig : 
Walter de Gruyter. 8vo. 202 pp. map. bibl. Rm. 7.) 


THE writer of this review has always nursed a theory that, even 
if the twentieth-century Turk has more frequently owed his education 
to France or Switzerland, his general mentality is in closer affinity 
to the German than to that of any other European nationality, and 
the book under review seems to him to exemplify this theory. It 
appears quite natural that Dr. Schewket Raschid’s name should be 
so transliterated, for his book, which indeed would appear to have 
been originally composed as a thesis in connection with a University 
degree at Leipzig, is essentially German—German in the thoroughness 
of its analysis, in the methodical arrangement of its material and in 
the philosophic objectivity of its outlook. The author holds it to 
be the duty of a good citizen to describe the true condition of his 
country as he sees it, and he certainly recognises the obvious limita- 
tions and deficiencies of the new Turkey with a degree of candour 
not always to be encountered amongst the new Turks. His intro- 
ductory sketches of the history, geography, geology and ethnology 
of Turkey are based on the most modern authorities (out of nearly 
100 publications mentioned in his bibliography all but nine belong 
to the present century) and are commendably concise and clear. 
From this material he draws the conclusion, with which I think few 
European critics will disagree, that Turkey is, and must long remain, 
essentially an agricultural country, and that all attempts to drive it 
along the path of industrial development, for which its people have 
neither the material means nor the intellectual aptitude, can only 
result in failure. 

Perhaps not the least interesting feature of the book is an appendix 
consisting of two sketch-maps indicating the distribution of the popu- 
lation and other natural products of the country. These are probably 
quite as accurate as the available data permit and, whilst not over- 
laden with detail, are clear and illuminating. The population of the 
entire country is given as 13,650,000, which is slightly below an estimate 
made by the reviewer in 1924, the average density working out to 
about eighteen per square kilometre. This density, however, varies 
considerably in the various sectors, falling from 147 in the district 
of Constantinople to forty-three in that of Smyrna, and as low as three 
or even two in the extreme Eastern provinces (Van and Bitlis). 

Finally (or perhaps it should be said primarily), a relieving touch 
of humour is supplied by the author’s dedication of his distinctly 
didactic and, it must be confessed, slightly ponderous, treatise ‘‘ To 
the Anatolian Peasant.” Harry H. Lams. 


59*. ENGLAND IN PALESTINE. By Norman Bentwich. 1932. 
(London: Kegan Paul. 8vo. viii+358 pp. I map. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. BENTWICH’s work is an objective and authoritative exposé of the 
administration of Palestine during the military occupation and the 
mandate period; at the same time it lacks no instances of criticism 
against the administration with which the author himself was so 
intimately connected. 

The military administrations set up during the War in occupied 
Turkish territory have often been criticised, but additional weight 
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naturally attaches to the views of Mr. Bentwich, who was in a position 
to observe at least one of these administrations from within. The 
following quotation seems to sum up his opinion on this point : 


%, . the occupied countries were exposed to every wind of discontent and 
disorder, and their temporary military administrations could not set themselves 
to the labour of reconstruction. Procrastination did not heal but rather en- 
venomed the faction and strife of the sections of the people; and the administra- 
tions affected with post-War weariness were torn between rival sympathies and 
oriental intrigues. In the nature of things they did not contain many persons 
experienced in civil government, and their existence was so precarious that it was 
difficult to enlist in their aid such persons from the permanent civil service. With 
the best intentions, therefore, the soldier governors of Palestine could not 
effectively tackle the problems of reform, whether in taxation, or law, or adminis- 
tration, which were urgently needed ” (pp. 36-7). 


The author’s testimony that in certain cases officers of the military 
administration were ‘‘ notoriously opposed to the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government ”’ (p. 44) considerably strengthens the contention of those 
who attribute most of the subsequent difficulties between Jew and Arab 
to the initial policy pursued by the military authorities in Palestine. 
It may be of interest to note that in Iraq too the authorities of occupa- 
tion did not see eye to eye with the British Government as to the future 
of the country, and attempted to pursue a policy of their own, but 
there the tendency was definitely checked with the setting up of an 
Arab national government, while in Palestine no such drastic change 
was introduced with the establishment of civil administration. 

The main impression of a general character which the reader 
retains from Mr. Bentwich’s book is that the three successive High 
Commissionerships which followed the military administration broadly 
correspond to distinct periods in the working of the Palestine mandate. 
The first, that of Sir Herbert Samuel’s High Commissionership, appears 
as a period of progress and development; the second, that of Lord 
Plumer, as one of consolidation ; and the third period, that of Sir John 
Chancellor, marks a distinct setback. This applies both to the country 
as a whole and to the Jewish national home, which seem to go hand in 
hand both in progress and decline, in spite of what may be said to the 
contrary. Indeed, experience has clearly shown that the two are 
closely interrelated not only because they depend on the same political 
and economic factors, but also because the development of the Jewish 
national home is a direct cause of the country’s progress. The decline 
in the Jewish national home which followed the events of 1929 did not 
merely coincide with budgetary difficulties for the Palestine Government 
and diminished prosperity in the country as a whole, but has definitely 
contributed towards the stagnation which set in at the time. 

From the point of view of the application of the Palestine mandate 
there seems to have been a certain discrepancy—which may be traced 
with more or less clearness through all the three periods—between the 
legislative and administrative activities of the Palestine Government. 
As far as legislation is concerned, scrupulous attempts have always 
been made to carry the mandate into effect, and attention is often 
drawn in the book under review to the care taken not to infringe any of 
the provisions of the mandate. This is due to a great extent to the 
author himself, who was largely responsible for the legislative activities 
of the Mandatory. On the other hand, there is little doubt that the 
administrative measures of the Palestine Government have not always 
been consistent with the mandate, but on this point Mr. Bentwich has 
little to say, although his opinion may often be gathered by implication. 
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He draws a very favourable picture of the Samuel administration, and 
although he seems occasionally to err on the side of advocacy, there is 
no doubt that the more recent history of Palestine has largely vindicated 
the policy pursued by the first High Commissioner. As to the Chan- 
cellor administration, Mr. Bentwich’s views seem to confirm those 
generally held by informed public opinion and the competent authori- 
ties of the League of Nations. Speaking of the crisis of the Wailing 
Wall which took place during that administration, the author says : 

“ The edifice of public security and peaceful progress, which had been built up 
laboriously for the last ten years, appeared to crumble away; and it was obvious 
that there was something rotten in the foundation. The basis of the mandate 
was challenged again, as it had been in 1921, before the mandate was finally 
issued; the sceptics and the anti-Semites again gave tongue, and the yellow Press 
in England renewed its clamour for a bag-and-baggage evacuation of Palestine ” 


(p. 189). 
The last chapter of the second part of the book is concerned with 
the Government of Transjordan, and here the author is of opinion that 
“the mandate regime is resolved into a protectorate, with a provision that the 
protecting Power is responsible to the League of Nations and has to give an 
account of its stewardship annually to the international body through the 
Par am Mandates Commission, which reports to the Council of the League ” 
Pp. 299). 
Whether the present status of Transjordan can thus be described is 
open to question, but in view of the developments which are taking 
place in Iraq it must be admitted that there is some justification for 
maintaining that the Transjordan mandate is moving towards a 
protectorate. The question, however, is too intricate to have been 
fully dealt with by Mr. Bentwich in the single chapter devoted to 
Transjordan. J. STOYANOVSKY. 


60*, THE GOVERNMENT FINANCES OF THE MANDATED TERRITORIES IN 
THE NEAR East. By Dr. Kurt Grunwald. [Bulletin of the 
Palestine Economic Society, Vol. VI. No. 1, May 1932.] 

Dr. GRUNWALD has made a painstaking collection of financial 
statistics, not conveniently accessible elsewhere in such a systematic 
shape, relating to Palestine, Transjordan, Syria and Iraq, and has 
accompanied them with an appreciation, generally acute and well- 
informed, of their significance. But Dr. Grunwald is not a mere arid 
statistician. There is a touch of politics about him too. 

The general impression gained by comparing the financial assets and 
liabilities of territories under A mandate is the remarkable superiority of 
Palestine. It cannot be doubted that this situation results from Jewish 
colonisation, the furtherance of which is the central point in the Palestine 
Mandate, and which is the best proof of the correctness of the policy stipulated 
in the latter. 


Why refrain from adding “Q.E.D.”? Dr. Grunwald is clearly out 
to prove a thesis, and in his determination to establish “ the remarkable 
superiority of Palestine”’ he is not always fair to the other candidates. 
To represent Great Britain’s share of expenditure in Iraq as being 
nearly double that of Palestine in the nine years from Ig21 to 1930 is to 
give a picture which may be statistically arguable, but which bears no 
resemblance to reality ; and to include “‘ Mesopotamia : the Daily Mail 
Inquiry at Baghdad” among the brief list of authorities consulted shows 
a tolerance which is misplaced, even in a statistician. The author 
replies effectively to the exaggerated accounts so often given of the cost 
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of the Palestine Mandate to the British taxpayer, and it is not his fault 
if the subject is now so saturated in controversy that a dispassionate 
academic examination of it is impossible. 


AFRICA 


61. L’Erat TuNISIEN ET LE PROTECTORAT FRANGAIS: Histoire et 
Organization, 1525-1931. Par Elie Fitoussi et Aristide Benazet. 
2vols. 1931. (Paris: Rousseau. 8vo. 819pp. 50/7.) 

Tuts work, from its comprehensive nature, is a handbook for anyone : 
it is of value to the student of colonial administration and to all in- 
terested in the country of Tunisia. 

In the first volume, the whole history of Tunisia is given from the 
time of its conquest by Turkey to the intervention of the French in 
1881. It is shown how the Regency freed itself from the Turkish 
domination and from 1705 onwards constituted itself a free State. 
The development of the power of the Beys (who had been created by 
the Deys as governors over districts which had declared themselves 
independent) is traced, and how they exercised the attributes of full 
sovereignty until the Treaty of Kassar-Said (May 12, 1881), completed 
by the Convention of La Marsa (March 8, 1883), when for the first time 
the term Protectorate was used. The effect of the Protectorate on the 
relations between France and Tunisia, and Tunisia and other Powers is 
shown; its principles and organisation, political, military and juridical 
are given in full detail. 

The second volume analyses the administrative organisation giving 
account of Musulman and Jewish institutions, public health and edu- 
cation. Lastly, the social and economic, and financial and fiscal 
organisations of the country are described. In a short conclusion, the 
authors indicate a few reforms, the two most urgent being the putting 
into use of certain districts at present sequestered, for agricultural and 
mining purposes, and the multiplication of schools. 

The Protectorate of Tunisia is like nothing we have in the way of 
colonial government, nor has it ever come under the French Colonial 
Office. The authors are careful to emphasise throughout that the 
Protectorate is the outcome of an alliance between France and Tunisia : 
“the protected State does not disappear from the international com- 
munity.” And it is a fact that the Protectorate was not first elaborated 
by diplomats in Paris, but grew up out of circumstances. Incidentally, 
France applied this system to Annam and Cambodia in 1884 and more 
recently in Morocco. 

To judge from the facts and statements given by the 2uthors—both 
of whom, it should be noted, are Tunisians—France is to be congratu- 
lated on what she has done within the comparatively short period of 
fifty years. While, as is shown in the political and administrative 
organisations, she definitely takes the réle of leader guiding the Tunisians 
into Western civilisation, her methods appear flexible and her personnel 
in close contact with the people. 

** Never during the course of developments do we find water-tight compartments 

between the ancient institutions and those born of the new political statute of 

Tunisia. . . . The interpenetration of the administrative services has been the 

general rule followed by the French Government, respectful both to the spirit 

and letter of the charter of protection.” 


Among many points one might note, there is an interesting chapter 
on the Assembly known as the “ Grand Conseil’ : a sort of Parliament 
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composed of French and Tunisian members, who have separate Chambers 
but, on certain matters, debate together. And in regard to education, 
which in its main lines follows that of France, there are the mixed 
schools for French and Tunisians. Arabic, as well as French, is the 
official language of the country. 

There is a bibliography and a full analysis of the contents of these 
volumes. JEAN GARLICK. 


62. A MopERN Economic History oF SouTtH AFRICA By D. M. 
Goodfellow. 1931. (London: Routledge. 8vo. x + 267 pp. 
Ios. 6d.) 

Mr. GOODFELLOW has written an excellent short sketch of the 
economic history of South Africa. There was scope for such a book 
as this. Cory’s monumental work is not for the reader who wants 
to learn about the economic development of this important part of 
the Empire without going too deeply into detail or general political 
history, and, whilst there are a number of first-class studies available 
on specific subjects in South African economics and economic history, 
none of these covers more than a portion of the field covered by Mr. 
Goodfellow. His book will, therefore, fill a gap. 

As is well known, there is a vast amount of good material available 
to students of South African economic history in the many reports 
and blue-books published during the last few decades by the various 
governments and other interests of the country, although, unfortunately, 
South African statistics were, for a long time, like Cromwell’s Latin, 
““ vicious and scanty,” and even now fall short of the standard reached 
by most of the other great countries of the world. Mr. Goodfellow 
has handled his material well, allotting his space skilfully to the different 
sides of his subject. The involved and thorny matter of railway 
development is lucidly treated, and the author shows in interesting 
fashion the economic effects of the sudden impact of the diamond 
and gold mining industries. Agriculture, minor industries and the 
race question are all dealt with, and serious students will find their 
appetite for further research whetted by this book. But—a very 
big “ but ” indeed—the lack of a map is a serious drawback. I hope 
that further editions of this book will be called for, and if they are, 
there must certainly be a map. J. COATMAN. 


63*. THE CITADEL OF ETHIOPIA, the Empire of the Divine Emperor. 
By Max Grihl. Trans. from the German by Ian F. D. Morrow 
and L. M. Sieveking. 1932. (London: Jonathan Cape. $8vo. 
383 pp. illus. Maps. 15s.) 

HERR Max GRUHL was the leader of a German expedition which 
three or four years ago explored Abyssinia. The object of his expedi- 
tion was both scientific and commercial. In this work he confines 
himself to a travel diary which gives a vivid picture of the western 
parts of the country—the Galla and Kafa regions—in all its wild and 
primitive variety. Here and there he interposes notes of value to 
anthropologists ; they throw light, for instance, on the marriage customs 
of the Galla. Among the imperial ruins of Kafa, he discovered a temple 
used for the worship of an Egyptian god Heko, the ritual showing traces 
of an Ethiopian civilisation which had its origin in that of ancient 


es Meche 
Reserving probably for a more scientific work the results of his 
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investigations, he presents the reader with a vivid picture of the stark 
backwardness of the country. He comes into contact with a slave 
caravan on the march, working its way through the Sadero Forest in 
mud and water. 
“*Men and women practically naked, chained to one another, leading naked 
children by the hand or carrying them like bundles on their backs, dragged them- 
selves through the filth and were driven like cattle by their heartless captors.”’ 
After alluding to the case of a woman slave branded with hot-irons, 
he states that his notebooks “‘ are filled with dozens of similar tragedies.” 
“Slavery is the social question of the day in Abyssinia,” he says in 
conclusion. Herr Griihl would render a service to humanity if he 
published, in book or pamphlet form, the evidence he collected in this 
field. NOEL Buxton. 


64. DjJENNE: Une Cité Soudanaise. By Charles Monteil. 1932. 
(Paris: Société d’Editions Géographiques. 8vo. vii + 304 pp. 
60 /rs.) 

M. CuarLEs MonTEIL, formerly administrative officer in the French 
colonies, knows intimately the district and city of Djénné, with which 
this excellent monograph, published by the International Institute of 
African Languages and Colonies, deals. It is pre-eminently of service 
to the ethnologist and anthropologist, but also of value to all interested 
in Africa. 

The city of Djénné, situated in the east delta of the river Niger, in 
the western Soudan, has been in touch with Mediterranean civilisations 
for over eight centuries, yet up to the present has remained funda- 
mentally unchanged. Owing to the fact that for the greater part of 
the year two-thirds of the district is inundated, the city of Djénné 
suffered less from the ravages of war than neighbouring areas, and so 
became not only a repository, but also a point of dissemination, for 
culture. It was, however, invaded by the Moors in 1584, and signs of 
their culture are still visible, notably in architecture. To-day, a great 
irrigation scheme by the French is in progress, and threatens to be 
subversive of this long-existing and more or less stable type of civilisa- 
tion. 

M. Monteil opens with a description of the physical nature of the 
district, its flora and fauna, followed by a general historical account. 
He then describes the various tribes and races, their religions, the life 
of the family, village and “‘ State ”’—their food, clothing, etc. Com- 
merce, industry and the monetary system are also fully dealt with. 

In his conclusions M. Monteil writes interestingly regarding the 
native mentality. He points out that though Islamism assailed the 
natives in all forms and from all sides, for nearly two centuries, not only 
as a religion but also as a dominant political, moral and commercial 
force, yet the only changes it wrought were those in conformity with 
the native mentality, which inclines, says M. Monteil, towards a super- 
ficial knowledge of things and gives an idiosyncratic turn to the ideas 
it borrows. 

M. Monteil is hopeful, though not altogether assured, that the 
native will be able to adapt himself to the new manner of life which 
will be exacted by scientific irrigation. He believes that European 
supervision should never be withdrawn. 

There is a bibliography, some excellent photographs and two maps, 
but no index. The type is clear. JEAN GARLICK. 
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INDIA 


65. TAXATION OF INCOME IN INDIA. By V. K. R. V. Rao. 1931. 
ve 6a) and Bombay: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xvi + 327 pp. 
Ios. 6d. 

66. LaBouR AND Housinc IN InpiA. By R. B. Gupta. 1932. 
(London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xix + 264 pp. 13s. 6d.) 

67. GROWTH OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY IN MOoDERN INDIA. By 
C. N. Vakil, S.C. Bose and P. V. Deolalkar. 1932. (London: 
Longmans, Green. 8vo. xii-+ 398 pp. 13s. 6d.) 


Now that—in the absence of a breakdown too calamitous to 
contemplate—India is on the brink of self-government, it is urgent that 
the attention of the Indian intelligentsia should be diverted from 
destructive criticism of the past to the formulation of a really construc- 
tive policy for the future. Hitherto political grievances have tended to 
mask many fundamental problems in the social and economic spheres, 


- which will certainly not be solved merely by the grant of self-govern- 


ment. 

Amongst the subjects most urgently demanding attention are 
public health and finance. So long as the present deplorable conditions 
of public health (revealed, for instance, by the shockingly high infantile, 
maternal and general death-rates) and the present high birth-rate 
continue, the general standard of life must remain far below what one 
has every right to expect in a civilised community. What can be 
thought of a civilisation where human life is so cheap and the physical 
condition of the masses so degraded? Moreover, it is a very short- 
sighted and mistaken view to attribute such conditions solely to the 
alien government. The first step towards improvement may be political 
freedom, but the second is certainly the right use of freedom, and this 
demands a thorough analysis and understanding of the problems 
involved. In India, of necessity, much will depend on governmental 
effort, and a constructive policy demands money. Hence the problem 
of State revenue underlies improvement in public health as, indeed, in 
most other spheres. 

Mr. Rao and Mr. Gupta attack certain aspects of these fundamental 
problems with scientific detachment and realism. In his Taxation of 
Income in India Mr. Rao presents a first-class study of both the under- 
lying principles and the practical and administrative problems of the 
Indian income tax system. He analyses in detail the scope of the 
present tax, the basis of computation of income for assessment purposes, 
and such questions as personal allowances, differentiation, graduation 
and double taxation, dealing clearly with the peculiarities of both Indian 
conditions and the Indian system. His proposals for improvement are 
full of common sense, and can be heartily recommended to the con- 
sideration of Indian legislators, 

Mr. Gupta, also, has broken new ground in his extensive but 
thorough study of Labour and Housing in India. In particular he 
stresses the intimate interdependence of rural and urban conditions in 
India, and the need—if any real improvement is to be effected—of 
attacking more than the merely material aspect. The whole outlook 
and daily life of the masses must be changed. It is not so much more 
and better drains, as active and well-developed brains that are necessary 
to alleviate the hideous moral and physical suffering of the underfed, 
overcrowded and (quite unnecessarily) inefficient masses in India. 
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Mr. Gupta’s book will prove helpful and suggestive to all social reformers 
in India. 

Messrs Vakil, Bose and Deolalkar, in their Growth of Trade and 
Industry in India recognise that 
‘‘in India, though the immediate problem seems to be political, the real problem 
is economic, namely that of insuring to the millions of inhabitants of this country 
a decent existence.”’ 


They undertake the valuable function of analysing the economic 
significance of trade figures, in order that future policy may be based on 
a proper understanding of the relevant facts, and they promise a 
subsequent volume devoted to industrial policy. The greater part of 
their book is devoted to a survey and analysis of trade facts and 
figures, and the authors are to be particularly congratulated on the 
inclusion of tables showing the relation between Indian and world 
trade in important commodities. Nevertheless, one or two blemishes 
somewhat undermine the utility of the volume. The “ Introduction ” 
makes an unfortunate impression, by departing from the strictly 
scientific attitude. Here we find repeated, unsupported by evidence, 
some of the familiar accusations designed to demonstrate the evil 
economic effects of the connection with Great Britain and of the policy 
of the Government of India. Surely the time has come to prove (if 
there is evidence), rather than to assume, the evil effects of the invest- 
ment of foreign capital in India? Surely it is undesirable simply to 
state that the ‘‘ English charges ’’ are “ mostly of a political nature ”’ ? 
(p. 9). These are statements to be supported by evidence and argued 
scientifically, not to be assumed as axiomatic. 

There are also some statements of facts so presented as to be, at 
least, most misleading. On p. 68 it is said that the local production of 
sugar is barely one-ninth of the imports. This is obviously nonsense, 
as Indian production of raw sugar is in the neighbourhood of three 
million tons per annum, whilst imports of refined sugar do not amount 
to one million tons. What the authors mean is that the production 
of sugar refined in modern factories in India is barely one-ninth of the 
imports, the great bulk of Indian sugar being consumed without being 
refined. This is not made clear. Moreover, they infer that home pro- 
duction is adversely affected by imports, without mentioning, until a 
subsequent page, and in another context, the very heavy duties levied 
on imported sugar. Such a method of presentation is not calculated to 
assist the reader. VERA ANSTEY. 


68. CASTE AND RAcE IN InpiIA. ByG.S.Ghurye. 1932. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 8vo. vii+ 209 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

69. InpIA: A Foreicn View.- By André Philip. With an intro- 
duction by Lord Burnham. 1932. (London: Sedgwick and 
Jackson. 8vo. viii-+ 260 pp. ros. 6d.) 

In his study of the origins and history of caste Mr. Ghurye has 
brought the rich stores of his own learning and research into relation 
with the most recent findings of European scholars and anthropologists. 
In the two closing chapters of his book he describes the modern forms 
of this ancient institution which still maintains its hold on the Iudia 
of to-day after all the revolutionary changes which the last century 
and a half have effected in its social and political background. Legis- 
lative and administrative policy in relation to caste is not the least of 
the many great problems which future Governments of India will 
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have to face. Mr. Ghurye’s view is that caste has completely outlived 
its usefulness and that Indian Governments should deliberately prepare 
for its final disappearance and abolition. 


The only interest of M. André Philip’s book to a British reader is 
that it is a foreign view of India and of the history of British rule. 
There are many books by British and Indian writers whose surveys 
of rural and industrial India are much better informed than those of 
M. Philip. The political section of the book has been severely but 
justly criticised in the introduction by Lord Burnham, but M. Philip 
recognises that the British Government of to-day is in sympathy with 
the aspirations of the Indian people and intends to do justice to their 
claims. F. G. PRATT. 


70. THE ENGLISH IN INDIA: A Problem of Politics. By Sir John A. R. 
Marriott. 1932. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. x + 322 pp. 
Map. 12s. 6d.) 


THE reader of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report and the Simon 
Commission Report and all the rest of the Round Table Conference 
literature needs to possess a background of historical knowledge. 
Otherwise he will not be able to grasp the essential conditions of the 
problem, to analyse the causes of religious, racial or political ferment, 
or to form an opinion as to the measures required. Sir John Marriott, 
in his book The English in India, has made an earnest effort to supply 
such a background so far as the British period is concerned, and has 
produced some interesting and instructive studies. Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
admirable manual traced the rise of British dominion down to the 
Mutiny of 1857, but rt age Marriott has drawn the picture anew in 
the light of later knowledge and with a much wider field of view. The 
Prologue, which contains observations on various federal constitutions 
and refers to the special difficulties of the Indian problem, might 
perhaps more suitably have been included in the Epilogue (Retrospect 
and Prospect), and together they might have been expanded into a 
valuable treatise on the lessons to be drawn from our achievements and 
failures and the reactions of India to contact with Western thought and 
manners. But this would have greatly enlarged the scope of the book 
and the author will no doubt be content for it to be judged as an 
impartial and illuminating account of certain phases of British Indian 
history which must be studied and construed by those responsible for 
settling the destiny of India in the immediate future. 

A few mistakes may be pointed out for rectification in a later edition: 


. 106. “‘ President ’’ should be “‘ Resident.”’ 

118. (footnote) ‘‘ Aitchison, Tveaties and Lands’’ should be “ Aitchison, 
Treaties, Engagements and Sanads.”’ 

. 127. ‘‘ Massuri’’ should be ‘‘ Mussoorie.’’ 

150, and elsewhere. “‘ the Feudatory States.’’ It has long been recognised 
that the relation between the States and the Crown is not feudal, but a few 
particular States are still alluded to as ‘‘ The Feudatory States.”’ 

p. 153. “‘ Udaipur.’’ It might have been explained that the well-known State 

of that name is not alluded to. 

. 258. ‘‘ Bundar Tissah ’’ should be ‘‘ Bandar Jisseh.”’ 

. 278. “ There has also been established . . . an Indian Privy Council.’’ This 
is not a fact. The recommendation made in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report was never accepted. 

. 288. ‘‘ Mysore, Tangore, and the Rajput State.’’ There is no State of Tangore. 
The State of Tanjore was absorbed into British territory in 1799. There 
are many Rajput States, of varying antiquity. R. E. HOLianp. 
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71. THE PRESENT OUTLOOK IN INpDIA. By R. M. Gray. 1932. 
(London : Student Christian Mission Press. 8vo. I5 pp. 2d.) 

Dr. Gray’s pamphlet is an impartial survey of the present situation and 

of the causes which led up toit. He thinks there have been grave mistakes 

on both sides and makes a powerful plea for mutual understanding and 


tolerance which may lead to a more hopeful constructive policy. 
F. G. P. 


72. THE INDIAN PEASANT. By The Marquis of Linlithgow. [Criterion 
Miscellany, No. 40.] 1932. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 

32 pp. Is.) 
A valuable sketch of the daily life and problems of rural India—over- 
= and subsistence, finance and credit and ae ee 





CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of “ International Affairs.” 


DEAR SIR, 
Secret Diplomacy. 


I wonder whether Mr. L. B. Namier really thinks that the passage 
which he quotes from Mr. Oron James Hale’s preface strengthens the 
case for “secret diplomacy? ”’! No pacifist highbrow whom I have 
the privilege of knowing thinks that every diplomatic conversation 
must take place in public, any more than believers in parliamentary 
government think that controversial bills ought to be drafted in West- 
minster Hall. 

But it is precisely because what went on in the foreign offices of 
Europe was made known (as a result of the nicely calculated indis- 
cretions of men like Biilow or Holstein) only by leakages, and “‘ frequently 
in a distorted form,” that secret diplomacy was discredited, and many, 
not only highbrows, think that the peoples whose lives and well-being 
are at stake should be consulted, or at any rate officially notified, 
before they are irrevocably committed to engagements which may 
result in or greatly prolong war. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. E. TouLMIN. 
36 Belsize Avenue, 
London, N.W. 3 
October 9, 1932. 


1 International Affairs, September, 1932, p. 704. 





